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“Who creates a home, | 
Creates a potent spirit, which, in turn, 


Doth fashion him who fashioned.”’ 
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PREFACE. 


The word “Adugraph” is from two Greek words, meaning “pleasant writ- 
ings,” and it is the design of the work to give in apleasant and attractive way 
useful and practical hints on the various subjects connected with the home and 
home life. It covers a wide range of topics, embracing the useful as well as 
the ornamental, and it is hoped the book will offer suggestions whereby the 
home life may be rendered happier and brighter because fuller and more com- 
pletely developed in its various phases. 

With the rapid increase of human knowledge, and the greater command 
over the forces of nature which results therefrom, comes a higher and better 
style of living. Weare no longer satisfied with the rude log huts, the bare 
walls and the uncarpeted floors of the pioneers of civilization, and few are so 
poor but what some attempt, at least, is made at decorating and adorning their 
homes. Undoubtedly the great primal struggle is for bread—or the means of 
subsistence—but having acquired that we reach out eagerly for other things, 
and give play to the higher faculties of the mind. 

- Around the home cluster the purest joys and most sacred memories of 
life, and there is no good reason why every home should not be beautiful—be 
bright with flowers and rendered attractive by the innumerable little elegancies 
that can be easily and quickly made, and which give such a charm to any 
room. A thorough knowledge of the useful occupations and practical details 
of housekeeping will furnish a solid foundation on which to build a home, 
study and self-improvement will help to make strong and well developed char- 
acters, and the household elegancies will aid greatly in making the home 
attractive and enjoyable. 

It is probable that even the rough, uncultivated savage has some crude 
ideas of propriety, and regards certain actions as not “the thing,” but in our 
complex modern civilization finer distinctions are made, and it behooves all 
those who would mingle pleasantly with others to obtain some familiarity with 
the well established usages of the best society, and so we have endeavored to 
give those fundamental rules of etiquette with which all should be familiar. 

The craving for amusement in healthy minds is too strong to be ignored, 
and we therefore devote a fair share of our space to this subject, carefully 
avoiding, however, everything that is coarse or debasing in its tendency. 

No true woman likes to feel that she is not qualified to meet emergencies 
or perform the necessary tasks that fall to her lot, and we trust the depart- 
ments devoted to the more practical affairs of life will be found as peleie as 
we believe they are reliable. 

With these few words of introduction the book is commended to the indul- 
gent consideration of its readers, trusting that it may help them to become ac- 
complished as well as useful members of society. 
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PART E. 


EMBROIDERY, NETTING AND TATTING. 
By MRS. J. S. ROBINSON. 


Pronunciation and Meaning of Terms Used in 
Parts I and II. 


ALENCON. (Ar-lon'-scon.) A French town—from whence the name. 

ANGLETERRE. (Ong’-le-tare.) Meaning English—thence an English stitch, etc. 

APPLIQUE. (Ap-plee-ka'.) An application of one kind of work to another. 

ARABESQUE. (Air’-a-besk.) A class of ornaments formerly used by the Arabians. 

ARASENE. (Air’-a-seen.) An embroidery material. 

BayeEAu. (Bar-yoe’.) A city in France.- 

BogpBiNeET. (Bob-bin-et’.) A machine-made lace. 

BRABANCON, (Brar-bong-scon’.) A town in France—whence the name. 

BRODERIE PERSE. (Bro'-da-ree-parse.) Persian embroidery. 

BRUXELLES. (Bru-sell’.) A city in France. 

BYZANTINE. (Biz'-ann-teen.) Byzantine embroidery isso named from having been formerly 
Made in Byzantium. 

CHENILLE. (She-neel’.) [Meaning caterpillar.] A tufted cord of silk or worsted. 

Corpova. (Kor’-do-va,) An Italian city. 

Coucuine. (Kouch’-ing.) A kind of raised embroidery. 

CRETONNE. (Kre'-ton.) A kind of large figured cloth, 

CREWEL. (Kru’-el.) Slackly twisted worsted yarn. 

Croisk. (Kro-war'-sa.) <A cross stitch. 

Dacca. (Dak’-ka,) A silk used in darning backgrounds, etc. in embroidery. 

EspaGNe. (Es-parn’.) Spain or Spanish stitch. 

Esprit. (Es-pree’.) A festoon stitch, 

EvantTain. (A-varn'-tar-eel.) Meaning fan-shaped, and, therefore, a fan-shaped stitch. 

FILosELLE. (Fee-lo-zeal’.) Thread-like. 

Firet. (Fee’-la.) French for netting. 

GoBELIN, (Go’-be-lin.) A kind of tapestry named after a Frenchman. (Gobelin) who first 
made it. 

GuIPURE. (Gee'-pure.) An imitation of antique lace. 

GRECQUE. (Greek.) Meaning Greek; hence a Grecian stitch. 

Hosein. (Hol'-bean.) The stitch takes its name from draperies depicted in Holbein’s paintings. 

Honiton. (Hon’-e-ton.) A kind of lace. 

MeEcHEIN. (Ma’-klen.) A Belgian lace. 

MacrEmME. (Mack-ree-may’.) The word signifies fringed border, and is therefore a fringed lace. 

Morpant. (Mor'-dant.) A substance having an attraction for both organic fibers and coloring 
matter and acting as a bond of union between them. 

PRIEDIEU, (Pree'-de-yer.) [Meaning Pray-God.] A desk to kneel on at prayer. 

Picot. (Pee'-ko.) French for dot. 

PENELOPE. (Pe-nel’-o-pe.) One of Homer's characters. 

Petit. (Pee-tee’) French for small or little. 

RaLeieH. (Raw’-ley.) Bars named from Sir Walter Raleigh. 

REPRISE. (Ree-preeze') [Meaning re-taking.] The mending stitch. 

Rococo. (Ro-ko'-ko.) Means antiquated or old fashioned. 

Russe. (Roose.) Means Russian—hence a Russian point lace, etc. 

RENAISSANCE, (Ra-nay-zance’.) <A revived or renewed style of art or embroidery. 

RIBBOSENE. (Rib'-bo-seen.) Narrow ribbon. 

SORRENTO. (So-ren’-toe.) A city in Italy. 

Torte. (Twarl.) A trellis stitch. 

Tue. (Tool.) A fine netting. 

TurquE. (Turk.) Meaning Turk—hence a Turkish point, etc. 

TAMBOUR. (Tan'-boor.) French for drum. 

VANDYKE. (Van-dyke’.) Vandyke points are named from the painter Vandyke. 

VALENCIENNES, (Vah-lon'-see-ens.) <A city in France. 
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EMBROIDERY. 


search that decoration preceded dress, and dress was often 
devised for the sole purpose of parading the decoration. 

The work came from the East, and was first called Phrygium, or 
Phrygian, work. Designs worked with gold or silver threads, called 
Auriphrygian, show Babylonian descent, and Sir J. G. Wilkinson has 
discovered designs in arabesque embroidery upon the garments and 
vestments of the Egyptians of the Eighteenth dynasty. 

In the ornamentation of the ark, the veil was adorned with “cun- 
ning work,” and the robes of Aaron and the priests were richly em- 
broidered. In Exodus, twenty-eighth chapter, thirty-third verse, 
we read: ‘And beneath, upon the hem of it, thou shalt make pome- 
granates of blue, and of purple, and of scarlet.” 

So greatly was embroidery used in Egypt that not only were the 
dresses and furniture embroidered, but even the sails of the slave 
ships were thus decorated. In Ezekiel, twenty-seventh chapter, 
seventh verse, we read: “Fine linen, with broidered work from 
Egypt, was that which thou spreadest forth to thy sail.” 

From the Egyptians the Israelites gained their knowledge of 
embroidery, which knowledge they practiced in building and decor- 
ating the ark. 7 

From the Egyptians, probably, the Romans and Greeks became 
versed in the art, though the Greeks claimed the honor of its inven- 
tion for their goddess Minerva; while Homer, in his writings, tells 
of the embroidery of Helen, Andromache, and Penelope. 

After their conquests, the Romans became possessed, in the way 
of spoil, of much Babylonian needlework and embroidery, which 
retained its reputation until the first century of the Christian era. 


Hoenn. tat a is one of the oldest of arts. We find by re- 
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The veils given by Herod to the temple came from Babylon, and 
Cicero describes the magnificent embroidery in Babylonian work on 
the robes of Tarquin, the Elder. 

Gradually, the Romans learned to embroider; and after the intro- 
duction of Christianity into Europe, and the founding of religious 
houses, the art became of great importance, and almost a science. 
The designs were made by celebrated artists, and great amounts of 
both time and money were spent to bring it to a high state of per- 
fection. 

At one time, only the borders of garments were worked; and, as 
the name Phrygium gradually died out, the Latin words Brustus, 
Brudatus and Aurobrus were substituted to denote needlework; and 
from these the French Broderie, and English Embroidery are derived. 

From the first to the end of the sixteenth century, Italy was 
looked upon as the center of embroidery work, the Popes of Rome 
collecting from all countries the most beautiful specimens, and order- 
ing that costly presents be made by the faithful to the churches and 
religious houses. 

As the knowledge of needle work increased, the different kinds 
were not all called by one name, but were distinguished by separate 
titles; thus— 

Opus Consutum, or cut work, meant two materials applied to each 
other like our modern Applique. 

Opus Plumarium, embroidery in satin stitch, the stitches so 
interlying that they looked like the plumage of a bird. — 

Opus Pulvinarium, canvass,cross or tent stitch, and 

Opus Anglicum—a split chain-stitch, a name given to an Eng- 
lish needle work, that attained great celebrity from the Thirteenth 


to the Sixteenth century. 
In the time of the Saxons it reached great perfection; but 


as the race diminished, so in proportion did the artistic tendencies 
of the people. Up to the time of the Wars of the Roses, English 
embroidery was justly famous. After that period it languished, and 
although the taste for it was revived, it was never again as well exe- 
cuted. 

The reformation gave a death blow to church work and through 
it the finer work of embroidery. 

During the reign of James I and Charles I, work was done not 
only in crewels but in very fine embroidery on silk and satin for sec- 
ular work in heraldic designs, portrait and flower scenes, which, 
however, did not compare with the costumes of the church work. 

During the wars between Charles I and his Parliament, royal la- 
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dies were fond of embroidering miniatures of the King and working 
in with them the real hair of the monarch; and mention is made in 
old English works of the granting of hair for that purpose. After 
the execution of the king these miniatures were treasured as sacred 
relics, many of which can yet be seen in a good state of preserva- 
tion. 


A peculiar kind of raised embroidery known as “ Embroidery of . 
the Stamp” was also used—a work in high relief and which has no 
counterpart, we regret to say, in modern times. 

It was done by outlining the figure upon the ground work, then 
padding it up with horse hair and wool to a great height and cover- 
ing this with a thick silk or satin, using elaborate stitches of embroid- 
ery, sometimes clothing the figures in needle work laces or embroid- 
eries, and interweaving into the pattern jewels, such as garnets and 
pearls. 


In the reign of Queen Anne the patterns for embroidery were 
very good, the work mainly done in flat satin stitches on flat ground, 
being quite artistic both in coloring and design. 

This embroidery flourished during her reign and the Georges’, 
the patterns becoming more refined, imitating the most minute paint- 
ing. In the earlier part of the present century fine embroidery was 
succeeded by a coarse kind, into which large figures were introduced; 
hands and faces were not worked, but painted; while the dresses and 
surroundings were worked in silk or crewels. 

Then embroidery sank to its lowest ebb. Church work had al- 
most entirely disappeared; fine silk work was out of date and the 
only work that flourished was the mechanical copying of patterns 
in Berlin wool, with cross stitch. 


A revival of the work began in 1851, but was given its greatest 
impetus in 1872, when a school of needlework was established in a 
small room over a shop on aside streetin London. To-day it isa 
world known institution, known as the Royal School of Needlework, 
at South Kensington. Such a taste has been developed that old 
works have been hunted out and copied so that at the present time, 
both for church and secular purposes, the work has obtained as great 
perfection, if it does not surpass that of the middle ages. 

During all these changes in the history of European needle work, 
the art of embroidery in the East may be said to have remained in its 
original state. True to their Oriental character, the Hastern 
nations continued steadily to reproduce the ancient patterns. They 
possess most magnificent conceptions of coloring, their needle work is 
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executed in the most gorgeous tints, yetin such harmony as to be in 
perfect taste. 

The Chinese, Indians, Japanese ane Persians are remarkable 
for their skill, and not far behind are the Egyptians, Turks and Al- 
gerians whose beautiful embroideries in gold and silks were often 
enriched with precious stones, and, until the inharmonious color- 
ings crept in caused by the introduction of aniline dyes, the Eastern 
needle work preserved the beauty of the time of Moses. 

Embroidery is divided into two chief heads; that which is worked 
upon white with washing materials, and that worked with colored 
materials on a colored foundation. This being the original em- 
broidery, embracing most of the finest works and which is sub-di- 
vided into three heads. 

_ J. Gimped embroidery, which consists of cutting out shapes in 
vellum and laying them upon the surface of the material, or by rais- 
ing the ground work with cords and then covering with gold or silk 
threads, and also of hammering out thin plates of metal and attach-— 
img these to the surface of the material. Specimens are stillseen in 
our modern church work. 

II. Embroidery of the styles previously described. 

IYI. Low, or plain embroidery, which includes satin and all other 
stitches upon a plain foundation. 

White embroidery, so-called from its being worked upon white or 
other light material with cottons or silks was imported from the East, 
particularly from India where it is still made by the natives. It gave 
the first idea of lace, and may be looked upon as the mother of lace® — 
work. For a long period it was only worked in Europe in nunneries 
(called by old writers “Shee Schools”), but at length it came into 
universal practice,the natives of Saxony being the first to become 
experts. 

It was introduced into France about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, Scotland and Ireland a little later, and at the beginning of 
the present century into Switzerland, and wherever it became estab- 
lished it added greatly to the comfort of the poorer classes, forming 
the staple occupation of the women and children. 

The term Art Embroidery is of recent origin, being a oan 
term for all descriptions of needle work that comes from applying a 
knowledge of design and coloring executed with skill. There is a 
widespread enthusiasm for art embroidery which in our own coun- 
try was developed and increased by the beautiful specimens from 
South Kensington and elsewhere, displayed at the Centennial Exhi- 
bition of 1876, at Philadelphia, leading the women of America to see 
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- that handiwork with the needle could be utilized as well for the dec- 
oration of homes as for the person, and we hope in the following 
pages to give a few hints and directions that will still further stimu- 
late them in the beautifying of home, making it indeed a “Treasury” 
of industry, beauty and happiness. 

In the first place, keep the principle in view that the useful should 
underlie the ornamental. And likewise in home decoration, that 
which first strikes the mind should be: Will it be approriate to the 
needs of my home ? 

The most popular and also the easiest form of home decoration is — 
that which can be accomplished with the needle. 


STITCHES. 


Stem or Outline Stitch. The first stitch \ 
taught a beginner is the “stem” or “out- | 
line.” Itis along stitch taken forward and 
ashorter one taken backward, followed by an- 

“other forward stitch a little in advance of the 
first, keeping the thread well to the left of the 
needle, and to work upward from the worker. 

Always have a needle whose eye readily 

takes the thread, as a small eye wears the 
thread, making the work uneven. This stitch 
is used for all outlines, unshaded leaves and WH) 
flowers, also conventional designs. It can be / 
varied according to the work. If a perfectly Stem Stitch, 
even line is required, insert the needle straight with the preceeding 
stitch. Ifa straight serrature is wished, as for leaves, (whose out- 
line is never perfectly smooth to be in accordance with nature), then 
slope the stitch by inserting the needle at a slight angle as seen by 
the illustration. The length of stitch is varied to suit the work. 
Make no knot in starting your work, but run the thread a little in 
front of the place of beginning, as the back of work should be as neat 
as the surface. 
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The French Knot or Seed Stitch. The French knot is next used. 
The needle is brought up at the exact spot where the knot is to be. 
The thread is held in the fe hand, and twisted once or more around 
the needle, accord- 
ing to the size of the 
knot to be made, the 
point of which is then 
passed through the 
fabric, close to the 
spot where it came 
up; the right hand 
draws it underneath, 
while the thumb of 
the left keeps the 
thread in its place, 
until the knot is se- 
cured. When properly 
made, these knots 
should look like 
beads, and lie per- 
fectly even. This is 
a very ancient stitch, 
used to represent the 
hair of men and angels; also the foliage of trees and shrubs. 





French Knot, 


To-day we use it for centers of the rose, daisy, sunflower, etc., and 
the anthers of certain flowers. 


Satin Stitch. Satin stitch is greatly used for white embroidery, 
and the Chinese embroidery is chiefly 
worked in this stitch. 

It is the same on both sides, and is 
executed by taking the needle back to 
almost the same spot from where it 
started. It produces, when properly ‘ 
done, a surface as smooth as satin; -<<--<-” 
hence the name. It is useful for small 
flowers, and in arabesque designs, 
where a raised effect is wanted in 
small masses. Also used for letters, 
initials, monograms, etc. Satin Sitich. 


Laid Stem Stitch. The laid stem stitch is used for stems, where 
the flowers are made in the satin stitch. Form the foundation by 
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EMBROIDERY. 


running the outline 
as if basting in sew- 
ing, then over-stitch 
in these run stitches. 
The process can be 
seen by the illustra- 
tion. 

Bullion Stitch. This 
stitch is well adapted 
for wheat, oats, grass 
ete., and is formed 
by placing the left 
hand on the cord, 


holding it in place while drawing the cord through. 
Blanket Stitch. The blanket or button-hole 
stitch is a great advantage for working edges of 


any material, and can be seen how to work by the illustration. 
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Bullion Stitch, 


It is 


very effective for the edges of large conventional patterns in appli- 


que. 





Blanket Stiteh, 


the needle. 


Chain Stitch. 


Chain, stitch iss, ~ 
ait euserul. in 


many respects, 


but not so pop- 


ular, now the 
machines have 
captured it for 
their use. It is 
very pretty, in- 





Chain Stitch, 


stead of the outline or stem stitch, 
where a heavier effect is wished, It is 
produced by taking a stitch from left 
to right, and before drawing out the 
needle, bringing the thread around to.the worker, under the point of 


Chain stitch was widely used for ground patterns in the beautiful 
gold colored work on linen, for dresses and furniture, which pre- 
vailed from the time of James I, to the middle of the Eighteenth 
century. It gave the appearance of quilting, when worked on linen 


in geometrical designs and fine arabesques. 


Specimens come to us 


from Germany and Spain, in which the design is embroidered in 
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satin stitch, or entirely filled in with solid chain stitch in a uniform 
gold color. We find in the wardrobe accounts of Queen LEliza- 
beth, dresses described as “flourished with chain stitch.” 
Tambour Work. This isa chain stitch, done with a hook drawn 
through the godds, which is stretched between two hoops; not much 
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practiced with us, but still done in Turkistan, and generally by men, 
principally for caps and wide leathern trousers. 

Twisted Chain Stitch. This resembles chain stitch, except that in 
starting the second stitch from the center of the loop the needle is 
taken back to half the distance behind it, and 
the loop is pressed to one side, to allow the 
needle to enter ina straight line with the 
former stitch. Itis not much in use. When 
worked with double crewel or tapestry wool 
it should have the appearance of twisted rope. 
Itis sometimes called the Charles Second 
stitch, as it was much in vogue in his time. It 
is very effective for heavy materials, such as 
carriage robes, blankets, ete. 

Point Russe. This stitch is much used, 
in all kinds of fancy embroideries upon linen 
cloth, or silk materials. 


Twisted Chain Stitch. 
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It is very quickly worked and quite easy, consisting of covering a 
traced outline with lines of long straight stitches. 

The pattern intended to be worked in point russe should be 
arranged with reference to the manner of working the stitch, and 
should have not very long lines, but short ones; vandykes, argles, 
diamonds and crosses no rounds or curves. 

To work: ‘Trace the design upon the material, bring the needle 
up from the back of the work at the end of one of the traced. lines 
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Pattern in Point Russe, 


and put it through the back of the work at the other, covering the 
straight line with your working thread. 

Bring the needle up again at the end of the next line, return it to 
the spot where you ended the first stitch, and put it through to the 
back of the material. 

Continue to work lines in this manner until all the outline is 
worked over, being careful to leave no part uncovered. 
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Should a traced line be too long to look well, cover with only 
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Point Russe, 
one stitch, divide it into two or three equal parts, and make that 
number of stitches upon it. 
‘Holbein Stitch. The Holbein, or Italian, stitch, takes its name 
from Holbein, the painter, as he has produced in his paintings many 
articles decorated with this stitch, with wonderful fidelity. There is 





Italian Stiteh, 
a peculiarity in n this embroidery. Unlike all other work, it is alike 
on both sides, and its beauty depends upon its regularity. 
To work: Follow the exact outlines with single runnings, like a 
basting stitch, and as seen in illustration. 


Be careful to make each stitch the same length. Return along 
the same line, so the back 
of work will be the same 

= ‘as the surface. The first 

Sete fi runnings leave little gaps 

= = 71 that the second running 

oie ESE fills up, as seen by illus- 

Holbein Stiteh, No, 1. tration No. 2, the figures 
showing the order of stitches forward and back. 

To make a vandyke line 
make a satin stitch every 
left hand line of the van- 

‘dyke upon the right side 
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of the work; (see cut No. | T= 
3). The under side will ea 7 
have the right hand lines Holbein ll No, 2, 





of the vandyke formed 
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with the under thread. In returning along the pattern, make all the 
right hand lines of the vandyke with a satin stitch upon the right 
side of the material. The vandyke will thus be completed, (see cut 
No. 4,) with the under thread forming the left hand vandyke lines. 

In a_ battlemented 
[RISES SISISISISy (1s, work on the 
Wt SE ee right side, in satin 
stitch, all the up- 
right lines, forming 
on the under side 
with the under 
thread all the hor- 
izontal lines; return 





; Holbein Stitch, No. 8, 
and finish the pattern by making all the horizontal lines on the right 
side, the under 


threads of which = eae 


Zale Aide 


will form the up- 
right lines of the 
battlement on the 
wrong side of the 


material. Be care- | ETS TEE el == 
ful to give the Yolb 





pointed, square look 
to each stitch, as that is characteristic of the work. The advant- 
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age of this embroidery will be readily seen, as it enables one to 
use both sides of*the article worked. All kinds of linen, crash, ete., 
are worked with washing cottons or silks. 

Couching. ‘The stitches that are classed under the head of 
couching are more used in church work than in other kinds of em- 
broidery. They rank among the best and most difficult embroidery 
stitches, and are used when materials are too thick to thread needles, 
and pass backward and forward as stitches, or are of a texture that 
such constant friction would fray or destroy. There are two kinds, 
jlat and raised. 

The flat couchings are laid straight upon the foundation of the 
material. | 

The raised couchings have paddings of various cords put between 





Plain Couching, 


them, and the foundations are laid over the raised surfaces. 

The principle of all couching stitches being to lay down two o1 
more threads of floss, silk, or 
gold cord upon a foundation 
in horizontal or perpendicu- 
lar lines, and close together, 
and to secure these by bring- 
ing up a needle, threaded 
with silk, from the back of 
the material on one side of 
the laid threads, pass it over 
them to the other side and 
return to the back; make a 
series of these securing 
stitches at even distances 
along the laid threads, then 
lay down more threads and 





Outline Couching, 
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secure them in like manner. Its beauty depends upon its regularity, 
and itis very useful when broad effects are worked without shading. 
Couching can also be used to restore old embroideries by grounding it 
anew. Instead of transferring, 1t should be done by stretching the 
old embroidery on a new back, cutting away all frayed material and 
couching the new ground. 


Outline Couching. The simplest and most used is the outline 
couching, for applique or coarse outline work in large designs, as seen 
by the illustration. 


Queen Anne Darning. This is another stitch used as a background 
for throwing the design out in relief. It consists in horizontal 
stitches, as we would baste in sewing a long stitch on the upper side 
of the material, with a short stitch on the back of goods; the second 
row of stitches, with the long above the short stitch of the first row, 
and so continue. 
This work was prac- 
ticed in the sixteenth 
century, and is of ori- 
ental origin. It is 
much worked in In- 
dia. During the 
reign of Queen Anne 
it was revived; hence 
the name. The ef- 
fect of this work is 
most artistic, soften- 
ing the embroidery 
into the material and 
throwing up the pat- 





| : i | / | tern pith a boldness 

Pi ee | | one would hardly im- 

BA in agine through such 

Queen Anne Darning, simple means. The 


Indian work is in curved lines, giving the idea of the rising and fall- 
ing of waves. 


Janina Stitch. This stitch is worked entirely on the surface of 
the material, except where the short back stitch occurs along the out- 
line in making the stitches. A back stitch is taken at each side, in- 
serting the point at the next to the last thread and pushing this through 
to the outside again below the last thread. (See illustration, page 26. ) 
The needle is placed for one of the back stitches described. This is 
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suitable for toilet articles and the petals of daisies are especially 
pretty in this stitch. 


KENSINGTON EMBROIDERY. 


The foregoing chapter has been devoted to white embroidery, or 
that in which but one color is used; but in the Kensington em- 
broidery, or, as it is often called, needle painting, the colors of 

the flowers copied from are repro- 

mo Hl mn duced as nearly as possible, care 

a lk al being taken to harmonize colors, 

AS at allowing the ground tint to con- 
AS 
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trol the general tone. Do not at- 
tempt, however, to reproduce ex- 
ii actly all the shades in a flower. 
j|| That would be impossible; but 
'| seek to preserve the general ef- 
|| fect in your work. 3 
Color decoration must be flat, 
the lghts and shadows kept in 
check by the continuity of the 
surface. All abrupt changes should | 
be avoided. A little study of color 
| and shade will generally insure 
a correct decision. 
All colors are composed of diff- 
erent combinations of the three primary colors, viz.: blue, yellow 
and red. 
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The colors that will contrast best with one of these colors will be 
composed of the other two. 

Green, the complementary color of red,is produced by the mix- 
ture of yellow and blue. 

Purple, the complementary color of yellow, by combining 
blue and red. Where a color is composed of two colors, great care 
is necessary in selecting the green shades for leaves and stems. 
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Scarlet, being red tinged with yellow, as the poppy, requires a 
bluish green for leaves. 

Crimson, (red tinged with blue) needs a yellow green. Always 
place the lighter shades of one color in contrast with the lighter 
shades of another. 'To those possessing an eye for color this will 
not be difficult. 

Be careful in the study of grass, which appears at the first glance 
to be an emerald green, but is not really so. If you look carefully 
at the brightest green field you will see that it is toned with a deli- 
cate bloom of gray, purple, and reddish shades. | 

In choosing colors, those are best which suggest a toning down 
of brilliancy; and the olive shades in greens and browns are best for 
general use for leaves, grasses, etc. 

In combining tints for embroidery, as in choosing stuffs to bring 
together for their background, tone them as you do colors on your 
palette, and experiment with combinations before deciding. 

Materials. Great liberty of choice is possible in regard to the 
materials used for the foundations of embroideries, some kinds be- 
ing more especially appropriate to one purpose, some to another; 
and much must depend not only upon the destination of the work, 
but upon the choice of silks or worsteds for the working. It is a 
mistake to select inferior goods for decoration, and also to use in- 
ferior silks or crewels. 

Fine linen demands fine silks or crewels. 

Satin, plush or velvets should never be worked in coarse wools. 

Crash for a beginner is best, as it is not difficult to work upon, 
and, if soiled, can be readily cleaned. It is best to use wash goods 
for all dining and bed-room purposes. 

Felt is also a good material for common use. 


There are also billiard cloth, English serge, silk momie, satin 
sheeting, Roman satin, heavy satin, plush, both in wool and_ silk; 
Turcoman cloths and velvets, Pongee and India silks, silk bolting 
cloth, punto torato cloth, ete. 

For working with, we have crewels, the first form of embroidery 
material known, called “Caddises;’ and, mingled with thin plates of 
gold, was used long before silk was known. 

Silk, in different forms; purse, a knotting silk; saddlers’ silk; fill- 
ing silk, or filloselle; dacca floss, filo floss and etching silk. 

Chenilles—The French for caterpillar. The name denotes the 
appearance of the material, which somewhat resembles that of a 
hairy caterpillar. Chenille was originated in France, and many spec- 
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imens of the work of Marie Antoinette and her ladies are still to be scen. 

Arrasene, the last on our list,resembles chenille, but is flat instead 
of round. It comes in both silk and wool, and is very beautiful. 

We will give a sample for the better description of the Kensing- 
ton embroidery with designs, sothatany flower or leaf can be readily 
worked by following the directions given. Take as a primary rule 
that the ight strikes from the top of the work, so that the upper part 
of leaves, flowers, etc., are lighter than the lower; also where a leaf 
or petal comes over, the under part is the darker. 

Grass. Mark on coarse crash a blade of grass for the first step. 
Use a No. 5 crewel needle; cut the 
skein of crewel in two parts. Thread 
the needle by holding it in the right 
hand and the thread folded tightly be- 
tween the thumb and finger, and press 
the slot of the needle over the doubled 
crewel. Use no knot. Run the needle 
at the lower part and right side of the 
grass. Keep the thread at the right 
side with the outline stitch described 
before. Draw the thread the same 
‘way you point the needle. When at 
the top of the grass, reverse by point- 
ing the needle upward and proceed 
back close to the outline stitch. Con- 
tinue till the spaceis covered. Where 
the grass is turned over use a lighter shade of olive-green, as the un- 
der side of grass is always lighter. 

Leaves. Next take a leaf with center veining and ‘smooth edge. 
Use two shades of olive green. Commence at lower right hand point 
with the darker shade. Work up the outline till you have the nat- 
ural slant of leaf; about 
three medium stitches. 
Then point the needle 
toward the center vein 
of the leaf, taking up a 
small stitch as in sew- 
ing. At the center vein 

. cover the vacancy occur- 
Fig, 2. Leaf, ring with a back stitch. 
Then take a stitch about half way, close to those on the outline. Then 
from the edge of the leaf take up a full stitch, which is three times 





Fig,7. Blade of Grass, 
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as much goods on the needle as ordinarily; then a small stitch close 
to the full one, back to center again. Continue these stitches until 
the side of the leaf is finished. Then commence atthe top of the leaf 
and work down the left side in the same manner. Vein the leaf in 
the outline stitch, using a darker or lighter green, or a dark wine 
shade. The side veins always show the direction of the stitches. 

For leaves of rose, fuchsia, pansy, etc., use four shades of olive 
green. Proceed as described for fig. 2, as far as the first two stitches 
and back to center; then, instead of finishing the edge with the de- 
scribed full and small stitch, leave a space at the edge by uniting 
them, and work two to three stitches out; then one long stitch back to 
the center, using the darkest shade of color for one side and lighter 
onthe leftside coming back. Use the same 
light shade to fill inthe spaces left on the 
right of the leaf, blending the lighter into 
the darker, and using as few stitches as pos- 
sible to cover the spaces. On the serrated 
edges use the full and small stitch in the 
“cut.” On the upper side of the left of the 
leaf take a still lighter shade. Vein as in 
fig. 2, dark cardinal being best for rose 
leaves. The blending of shades that first 
appear in thisleaf should be thoroughly 
mastered. The colors should be so blended 
that they appear to melt into each other. 
Avoid crowding stitches. Inserting the 
needle under the first stitches of the darker 
shades will obviate this difficalty. FIGs S, Leaf, 

The Blackberry. The next step will be fa- 
miliar, as we use the French knot, and in form- 
ing the blackberry study fig. 4. Threadin a 
| No. 4 crewel needle, two threads, one of black 
and one of dark cardinal: Form the knots over 
the entire space, close together, with a knot of 
olive green now and then. | 

Raspberries are made in like manner. The 
small green leaves and stem are made the same 
as the petal for the PREIS, which we will show 
next. 

The Daisy. Use yellow or white crewel for 
the daisy. If yellow, use a medium shade for 
Fig.4, Blackberry. lower petals and one shade lighter for the up- 
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per. Commence at center and work up, two medium stitches, with 
the outline stitch on the right side of the petal. Then point the 


needle back to the center with 
one long stitch; up the petal 
again with two stitches,the second 
a full one, with a small one a 
little below. One more long 
stitch back to the center will, if 
crewel is used, fill up the petal 
of a small daisy. The center 
is filled with French knots made 
of brown for yellow, and yellow 
for a white daisy. (See page 
18. ) 

Sun Flowers are treated in 
like manner. 

Wild Rose. For a wild rose 
use three shades of pink. Com- 





Fig, Ox, “Daisy. 


mencing at the center with the darkest shade, make two stitches 





Fig, 6. Wild Rose, 


up the right side 
of the petal and one 
long one, back to the 
center, diverging 
the stitches at the 
upper part for the 
purpose of blending 
in the lighter 
shades. The perpen- 
dicular lines shown 
in the cut show the 
direction of the 
stitches. Work the 
first stitches in the 
darkest shade near 
the edge of the 
lower petals, as the 
shadow there will 
be. heavier. But 
two shades will be 
necessary, using 
the three for up- 
per petals. The first 
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shade is worked half way up, then the second shade is blended 
into that, nearly to the top, filling in solidly with the third shade, 
using the full and small stitches on the edge. Where the petal 
is much wider at the top, itis well to “widen” on the edge by making 
two full stitches, then one small stitch toone going back. When a 
petal is turned over, the lightest shade is used, and it is worked 
diagonally, as on the side of the leaf described in fig. 2. 


Pistils and stamens should be made of yellow and yellow 
green. Allow three stamens to a petal, the center one a little 
higher than the other two. Make with the knot or seed stitches; but 
instead of putting the needle down where it comes up, put down a 
quarter of an inch from the place which forms the stamens. The 
petals of pansies are worked in the same manner, using their own 
shades. 

The Poppy. For poppy, use four shades of red, shading from 
dark cardinal to bright 
scarlet. Inacup shape, 
as in the illustration, 
commence with darkest 
shade, inthe same man- 
ner as for the rose. 
Work from the top of 
the lower petals upward, 
blending as before de- 
scribed, using three 
shades. Begin the lower 
petals at the stem and 
work in the direction 
of the lines, with the sec- 
ond darkest shade. Use three shades also in these petals, treating 
them in the same manner as the upper, but making them one shade 
lighter, as they are the outside of the flower, which, like the 
under side of leaves, is always lighter. The seed-pod is worked 
in light olive green, and the stamens in yellow or black, the stem 
in green, and the blue greens for the leaves, if the scarlet shades are 
used for the flower. All cup or funnel-shaped flowers are worked in 
like manner, lillies, morning flowers, trumpet flowers, etc. 





Fig. 7, Poppy. 


Clover. This is made with a different stitch from any heretofore 
used. It is like a chain stitch, worked from the bottom of each 
spike. Bring theneedle up at the bottom of the spike and draw the 
thread out at its top. Then pass the needle back through at the bot- 
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Throw the loop of the thread 


over the needle and draw it through. Then pass the needle down on 
the outside of the loop, running it out again at the bottom. For 
pink clover, use three shades of blue pink. Cover first the entire head 





Fig. 8. Glover. 
flower first with French knots of double yellow crewel; then with 


filling silk lay two strands on 
the crewel knots, and sew on 
with stout silk, bringing the 
needle up in the center of the 
next knot. Then cut the laid 
strands of the filling silk close 
to the knot, not over one-fourth 
inch at most, using two shades 
of yellow to a flower, the under 
part the darker. 

The Cat Tail. This can be 
worked in the same way, 
only use four strands on each 
knot. Use red brown shades, 
cut close; brush well when fin- 
ished, so all will blend togeth- 
er. The effectis very natural. 


of clover with the stitches as above 
described, with a light olive green; 
then, regardless of these green 
stitches, form over them, in like 
manner, the pink, using the darkest 
shade at the calyx, and the lightest 
at the top of the clover. The calyx 
is made the same as the petals of 


the daisy, in medium green olive. 


The leaves are trefoil, and are 
worked in two shades of green, 
the same as the petal of the rose, 
and when all is worked, work over 
it in white green the horse shoe 
mark found in the common variety. 
This stitch is also used to form 
wheat and oats, and in “conven- 
tional” daisies it 1s very effective. 
The Golden Rod. Best worked in 
plush, or tufted, stitch. Fill the 





Fig, 9. Golden Rod. 
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Coxcomb, or Thistles. These are also made in the same man- 
ner, except ‘that the silk is not cut so close. Leave it half an inch 
in length; brush well, and then cut even. 

Cherries. Commence at the top of the fruit, with a small Kensington 
stitch,and work ina semicircle, with small stitches,row after row,and the 

last row ends from side to side in - 
a half circle. Use dark red for 
the fruit, and dark green for the 
stems and. leaves, veining the 
leaves with a lighter.shade or 
olive brown, worked like rose 
leaves. , 

Hints. In using crewels on 
wash goods, dip them in. hot 
salted water, drying well, and. 
they will not fade. | 

The silks have been Laaedidy 
_ to such perfection that. they are: 

all warranted; still a salt bath. 
is always in order. 

Work done in a frame is Tos 

liable to be drawn; but. when. 
: one has been so unfortunate as, 
Fig, 10, Cherries, to “draw” or pucker work, the 

trouble can be obviated by pressing in the following manner: 

Fold a number of thicknesses (ten or twelve) of soft cotton cloth 
or old flannel, and lay the embroidery, face downward, on it. Then 
wring out of water, dry, a thin cotton cloth, and lay it over the back 
of the work and pass a moderately hot iron over this damp cloth. 
Now remove the cloth and press directly on the back of the em- 
broidery. The thin damp cloth having steamed the work to a cer- 
tain extent the iron will thoroughly dry and smooth it. This is for 
flat embroidery only. Before embroidering on satin it is better to 
baste it on a thin cotton or linen cloth, for close work will pull on 
satin unless it has a firm foundation. 
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THE EMBROIDERY FRAME AND ITS USE. 


The essential parts of an embroidery frame are, first, the bars, 
which have a stout webbing nailed along them, and mortise holes at 
the ends; second, the stretchers, which are usually flat pieces of wood — 
furnished with holes at the ends to allow their being fastened by 
metal pegs into the mortise holes of the bars when the work is — 


stretched, or by strong iron screws, held in place by nuts. 


~ Be careful that the webbing attached to the sides of the bar i 
as long as the work in one direction. 


the material closely 
with strong linen 
thread, on this piece 
of webbing. If the 
work is too long to be 
putin the frame atone 
time—as borders for 
curtains, etc.,—roll 
up the surplus, with 
tissue paper between, 
which will preserve it 
from injury. The 
stretchers should 
then be put in and 
secured with metal 
pegs. A piece of web- 
bing having been pre- 
viously stretched on 
to the sides of the 
material, it should 
now be tacked with 
twine by means of a 
packing needle, pass- 
ing the string over 
the stretchers be- 
tween each stitch 
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taken in the webbing, and finally drawing up the bracing until the 
material is strained evenly and tightly in the frame. 

If the material on which you work sir etches easily, do not draw 
the bracings so tight. 

Small pieces of work are better worked in a hoop; or, rather, 
hoops; as one is stretched over the other, with the goods between. 
Many materials can be embroidered only in a frame; and most work 
is best if done so. A greater variety of ‘stitches is possible, and on 
the stretched flat surface, the worker can see the whole design, and 
- study the effect of the colors and shading. 

Arrasene is used the same as crewel or silk with the Kensington 
stitch, except that the stitches are longer and not so close together; 
twist the arrasene, as the twisting blends the colors, and it needs 
less shading than silk or crewel, as in different lghts it will appear 
to have different shades, being very effective for large flowers and 
leaves. 

If the work is drawn, done on plush or velvet with arrasene or 
chenille, it should not be pressed with an iron, but stretched on a 
board or table by tacking the goods tightly over a damp cloth, the 
embroidered side up, and leaving twenty-four hours, or till dry. 


RIBBON EMBROIDERY. 


Ribbon embroidery, or roccoco work, is quite effective, and done so 
quickly that it is much in favor. Making flowers of ribbon or rib- 
bosene (a soft, crinkled, narrow ribbon, which is very elastic) with 
leaves in arrasene or chenille, gives a beautiful effect. In making 
small flowers, such as forget-me-nots, trailing arbutus, lilacs, wild cle- 
matis, small daisies, etc., No. 1 ribbon or ribbosene is the best width 
for petals. Thread one-third yard of ribbon ina large chenille or 
arrasene needle, and come up from back of goods at bottom of petal. 
_ Put the needle down at the top of the petal, taking care that the rib- 
bon is not twisted, but lies flat; then from the top of the next petal 
and down at the bottom, keeping the ribbon as much as possible on 
the upper part of the goods. The center of the flower is finished 
with French knots of embroidery, silk, or chenille. In making larger 
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flowers, as wild roses, poppies, etc., use No. 9 gros grain or satin rib- 
bon in three shades. | 

The Wild Rose. Cut the ribbon in two inch loners Begin with 
the darkest shade and make two small plaits i in one end and tack 
tightly at the outer edge of the lower petal.. Bring the other end of 
ribbon over and pass it down through a slit made in the center of the 
rose, being careful to draw the selvages a little tighter than the cen- 
ter, so that the petal stands out soft and puffy. Fill the center with 
French knots. 

The Poppy. Thisis made inasimilar manner, except that the lower 
petals are brought through at the as and the upper ones at the 
center. 

Petals for roses, pansies, lee water lilies, etc., can be 
made of small pieces of plush fastened over paper. The effect is very 
fine and is preferred by many to the ribbon work. 

Verbenas and Snow Balls. These can be well imitated by the sep- 
arate flowers being cut from plush of their own colors. Before being 
cut, the back of the plush is covered with sizing. When dry, cut — 
each flower by a pasteboard pattern with a sharp knife. They are 
fastened to the design with a French knot of saddler’s silk merely. 


a 





Pansy, Petal for Verbena, Wild Rose, 


APPLIQUE. 


Appliqué is a French word, signifying the sewing of one fabric 
over another. It was anciently known as opus consutwm, or cut work. 
It is derived from the Latin applicare, to join or attach, and the 
French appliquer, to put on. It was practiced from the thirteenth to 
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the seventeenth century a great deal, and was known in Persia and 
India, where it was probably invented. Italians, Germans and French 
use it largely for household decoration, the English, more for altar 
cloths, ete. As it was originally introduced as an imitation of the 
earlier and more laborious raised embroidery, it embraces every 
description of work that is cut, or stamped, or embroidered, and then 
laid on another material. It is possible to appliqué with almost 
every known material; feathers, skin of animals, mother-of-pearl, gold, 
silver, etc.; the motive being to produce the effect without the labor 
of close embroidery. Appliqué can be both inlaid and onlaid. 

Inlaid Appliqué consists in tracing the same pattern on two dif- 
ferent fabrics. Take, for instance, gold cloth and cardinal velvet, cut- 
ting the traced design out carefully, inlaying the gold design on the 
velvet ground, and the velvet on the gold cloth, sewing down the in- 
laid part with fine thread, and then covering the edges with cord or 
silks, by couching. 

Inlaid appliqué was 
much used in Italy dur- 
ing the eleventh century, 
specimensof which are to 
beseenat South Kensing- 
ton, butit is not much 
used by modern workers. 

Onlaid applique is the 
true appliqué, and is di- 
vided into two kinds: 
Where the solid stuffs are 
laid upon the ground ma- 
terialandcouched around 
and when the materials 
of various kinds are en- 
riched with many stitches 
and gold decorations, 

e Velvet and plush are best 
as foundations for gold appliqué. Much of the beauty of appliqué 
depends upon its design; the combination of color is also very im- 
portant, and shades of the same color, but of different materials, have 
a pleasing effect. Parts are often shaded with a brush, and then the 
high lights and details worked with various stitches in silks. 

Some of the most beautiful specimens seen are old embroideries 
applied to new ground. To do this, trace the outline of the pattern 
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on the new material and work it in a frame, using silks or cord of the 


same color, or gold 
thread if preferred. 
Paste tissue paper at 
the back of the old ma- 
terial, and when dry, 
eut out the embroid- 
ery with a small margin, 
not more than a sixteenth 
of aninch. Lay the em- 
broidery upon the traced 
outline of the new goods. 
Trim down and stitch it 
to its place with fine 
stout silk, thus securing 
the little edges of the 
old to the new. Couch 
the cord or silk around 
the outline; work on 
the new material,. the 
sprays, tendrils, ete, 
which were on the old. 
If you prefer, couch be- 
fore pasting the paper, 
as it is then easier to 
transfer. If possible, 
have the couching the 
same color of the mate- 
rial, that .the difference 
between the old and 
new may not be too ap- 
parent. 

Mosaic Embroidery. 
This is anew name. It 
is worked in plush ap- 
pliqué, and so-called 
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Plush #pplique, or Mosaic Embroidery, 


when made of a great variety of different tints of plush care- 
fully fitted together and forming a complete design in a manner sim- 
ilar to mosaic work. (See illustration. ) 

Gold embroidery requires to be worked on a strong, even linen, 
and then cut out. and applied to the foundation material. 
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Appliqué Broderie-Perse is a modern work where cretonne, chintz, 
etc., is applied on another material. See the illustration, which 


shows a sofa pillow of black velvet with cretonne appled with button- 
hole stitches. 





Cretonne Embroidery, 


Leather Appliqué. For leather appliqué, select a conventional 
or arabesque pattern, and put the goods to be decorated in a frame. 
Colored kid, a thin leather, is used. Stamp, or trace on the under 
side of the leather, the pattern of the parts of the design you wish to 
cover. Cut out these parts with sharp scissors, and lay them in 
their respective positions on the framed goods. Slightly gum them 
to their places and couch the edgés with cord or silk matching in color, 
and work the stems, etc., in stem stitch. The leather can be greatly 
improved by painting with water colors mixed with thin gum arabic, 
thereby producing all the shadings. 

Byzantine Embroidery is a modern work, dating from 1878. It is 
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a combination of onlaid applique, couching, outlines and fancy 
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Byzantine Embroidery, 
stitches. Itis useful for ornamenting such materials as are too 
heavy to be closely embroidered. (See illustration. ) 


GENOESE EMBROIDERY. 


Genoese is a modern embroidery, named after the celebrated 
Genoese lace. It can be worked either on fine muslin or linen, and 
the patterns are similar to those used in the modern point lace, 
which will be described further on. If the muslin is thin the pat- 
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tern can easily be traced through. Tack it to a stiff brown paper, 
and the whole pattern is outlined with a fine cord, couched on. At 
intervals of a sixteenth of an inch make a loop of the cord forming 
the picot seen in the illustration. The cord is then covered with but- 
ton-hole stitches, connecting the pattern with bars, formed by stretch- 
ing a thread from cord to cord, and button-hole the bars, but loose 
from the muslin. Where there are circles, fill them with wheels, as 

















Genoese Embroidery. - 


described in lace work. When done, untack from the paper, cut 
away the linen between the buttonholed bars, and cord. 


RELIEF EMBROIDERY. 


This embroidery is most useful for screens, banners, and so on; 

the subjects copied, being mostly lilies, double roses, chestnut burs, 
- ete. 

Lilies. ‘To make these, take a natural lily and cut patterns in 
paper from the petals. Mark the design on coarse bobinet, of large 
mesh, weave in and out the meshes with white arrasene till the sur- 
face is entirely covered on both sides of the net; wire the outline 
with a fine wire which must be covered loosely in “over and over”. 
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stitch with the arrasene. Sew the necessary petals to the goods to be 
decorated. Make the stamens and anthers of wire covered with che- 
nille, and fasten it firmly in the center of the lily. 

Water and Japan lilies are made in this way, but the calla, after 
the pattern in bobinet has been entirely worked over and wired, 1s 
then rolled into shape and applied to the goods. 

The pollen is made by covering three or four well-twisted wires 
with yellow chenille. 

Snow Balls. These are formed by marking a disk, as seen in the 
illustration, on thin, white silk one-half inch larger than the stamped 
design. Cover the space of the disk entirely with the stem stitch, in 


Pattern for tke Disk to Work the Snow Balh 


light olive crewel, in long stitches. Across these stitches work again 
with light olive arrasene. Then form loops over this worked sur- 
face with arrasene, leaving the loops one-fourth of an inch on the 
right side. Make close together, using white, cream, yellow white 
and lightest olive arrasene, for shades. Then with light yellow green 
silk make French knotsin the center of every fourth loop, thereby 
giving character to the flowers that constitute the snow ball. In cut- 
ting out the worked disk from the main piece of silk, leave a sufficient 
margin fora seam. Over-seam this margin and draw until it forms 
into a shallow cup. Apply this over the stamped flower of the de- 
sign, forming loops to the goods from the applied work, which will 
give the appearance of having been worked directly on the goods. 
Make a slit in the goods, under the applied flower, and fill in with 
soft cotton. 
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Chestnut Burs. These are made by marking on dark olive or 
bronze felt four petals shaped as seen in the illustration. Cover the 
surface of each with bronze arrasene, 
worked in short, close stem stitch, the 
arrasene well twisted; when worked, cut 
each petal, with a margin for the seam. 
Couch a fine wire close tothe work, turn 
in the seam and blind-stitch a lining of 
long nap plush, lightest brown color. 
Fasten the four petals firmly together 
at the bottom, and sew in the natural 
chesnuts. For an open bur, over-seam 
the edges from the bottom one inch, and 
press the tops back. The higher one 
sews up from the bottom of the bur, the 
less open it will be. 
Corn. Corn is another novelty. Take 
a stamped design and cover the entire 
ear with eight-fold zephyr, doubled, in 
Beet ee perpendicular stitches, one stitch from 
Chestnut Bur Petal. top te bottom each time, then the same 
diagonally, both ways and again hori- 
zontally; then form cross stitches the size of the natural kernel and 
cover each kernel with bright yellow jfiloselle, using a darker shade 
between the kernels; when all are covered,( shading with three shades ) 
bring a few threads of light green silk over the ear, to represent the 
corn silk. The leaves are made in shades of olive arrasene, first fill- 
ing slightly with zephyrs to avoid a flat appearance. 


ALLIANCE EMBROIDERY. 


This is a new name for an old work, but producing a most beauti- 
ful effect. It consists of two stitches from the outline of the flower 
toward the center, in the stem stitch, and then one long stitch back 
to the outline, keeping a solid worked edge, with broken sketching 
stitches, toward the center. On silk bolting cloth, with the flowers 
done in the Paris tinting, the effect is lovely. (See illustration. ) 

Also take, as an example, yellow pongee or India silk, stamped 
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with nasturtiums. Work the edges of the flower with filo floss, 












































































































































































































































Alliance Embroidery. 


lighter or darker than the tint of the silk, ‘and the effect will be 
almost that of solid work. 


CHROMO EMBROIDERY. 


Chromo embroidery is a modern work, invented by an English 
lady, anc consists of colored paper patterns of flowers or geometrical 
designs, laid upon silk or satin foundations. They are then worked 
over in satin stitch, with silks or fine crewel, so that the colors of the 
patterns are reproduced upon the work. 


SEED EMBROIDERY. 


This is a German work, formed by making flowers and buds with 
different kinds of seeds, connecting these together with stems, etc., 
of chenille, and working the leaves in the same. The seeds most 
used are pumpkin, cucumber and corn for large flowers, and canary 
and aster for smaller ones. . | 
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To work: Puncture the seeds at each end with a carpet needle 
and sew them to the material to be embroidered, with strong silk, as 
near as possible the color of the seeds. Daisies, sunflowers and 
asters are good subjects. Place the seeds on the outer circle first, 
working toward the center. Form the centers with French knots of 
either silk or chenille. 


FISH SCALE EMBROIDERY. 


This work is extremely effective when wished for ornaments not 
liable to much wear. .It can be worked in satin, silk, or plush foun- 
dations, from any designs used for satin stitch or “Kensington” em- 
broidery. The principal parts of the design, such as the flowers and 
leaves, are covered over with brightly tinted fish scales, sewed to the 
foundation with colored silks. 

_ The stems and veins are worked in satin stitch, with fine chenille, 
gold thread, or silk. 

_ The centers of the flowers are filled in with French knots of silk 
or small beads. 

To prepare the scales. Select the irridescent scales of carp, 
perch, or gold fish, and while quite fresh, detach them from the fish 
by scraping with a knife, from the tail to the head; steep them in cold 
water until soft, then lay them upon a cushion and puncture two 
holes near their base with a needle. Should the scales be all one 
tint, they can be colored by mixing powder colors with Demar var- 
nish. Use a stamped pattern on your material, of which velvet is 
the best, and work in a frame. 

For large flowers commence on the outside and sew on the scales 
with strong silk, leaving a space between each, a little less than one 
scale. Bring the needle up from the back, through one of the holes, 
and down through the other. The second row of scales are sewed so 
as to cover the space left. 

Daisies, Sunflowers, etc., are good designs. The centers are filled 
with silk or chenille in French knots. Have the scales sewed on so 
that they all open out from the calyx, and use the largest scales. 

Roses are formed by using the larger scales in the center of the 
petal, and smaller ones on the side, thereby giving a round appear- 
ance. 
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To form large leaves. Arrange the scales to radiate on each side, 
from the center vein, with their securing stitches on the center vein, 
which is concealed with a line of gold thread or chenille couched 
on. Very small leaves are made of one scale cut in shape and caught 
down with the silk passing over them and into the two holes at the 
base. These lines can be arranged for side and center veins. 

Butterflies are very effective by using the scales overlapped and 
secured with gold threads, the scales radiating from the body, which 
is worked in silk or gold thread over a raised foundation of zephyr. 


FEATHER WORK. 


This can hardly come under the head of embroidery, still it is used 
for decoration, and we will give afew directions, as some may be in- 
terested. It consists of covering buckram or any stiff foundation 
with feathers. . It is very handsome, made in screens, brackets, fans, 
trimming for dresses, curtains, etc. Large articles are covered with 
white feathers from common poultry, dyed in various colors, and 
smaller articles from those of peacock, ostrich, pigeon, guinea-fowls 
and others. eee : 

To prepare the feathers: If white, and taken from domestic poul- 
try, wash the fowl gently in soap suds and luke warm water with a 
little whisky added, anddry in aclean, warm place. After it has 
been killed, pluck off the feathers, inclose them in a strong bag and. 
bake in a moderate oven. Shake each feather separately and cut off 
the fluff and little hard piece at the top of the quill, and keep them 
for use where they will not be crushed. | 


TO DYE FEATHERS. 


Black. Immerse for two or three days in a bath, hot at first, of 
eight parts logwood and one part copperas or acetate of iron. 

Blue. Immerse with the indigo bag. 

Brown. Use any of the brown dyes used for silks or woollens. 

Crimson. Useamordant of alum, followed by a hot bath of Bra- 
zil wood; afterward by a weak dye of cudbear. 

Pink or Rose. Make an infusion of safflower and lemon juice. 

Plum. Use the red dye, followed by an alkaline bath. 

Red. Use amordant of alum, followed by a bath of Brazil 
wood. 
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Yellow. Use a mordant of alum, followed by a bath of tumeric or 
weld. , 
Green. Take of verdigris and verditer, each one ounce, to one 
pint of gum water; mix them well and dip the feathers, first having 
soaked them in hot water. 

Purple. Use lake and indigo. 

Carnation. Use vermillion and smalt. 

Thin gum or starch water should be used in dying the feathers. 

To make feather trimmings, fasten the foundation of webbing to 
a weighted cushion, and sew the feathers on one by one in lines 
across the width. Slope their ends inwards, and toward the cen- 
ter, concealing the foundation by making the feathers overlay; lay- 
ing the second line over the first to conceal the threads; continu- 
ing this process each row. Keep the stitches close to the end of the 
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Feather Border, 

quill, two on each side of it, and crossing each other, using a waxed 
thread, doubled. 

For screens and brackets use buckram for a foundation, rubbing 

_ it over with a little carbolic acid. 

In making screens, commence at the outer edge, using the larger 
feathers first. 
- This illustration shows how feathers can be fastened through the 
meshes of the net to the wrong side and securely fastened. 


CHURCH EMBROIDERY. 


The difference between ecclesiastical embroidery and decorative 
needle-work for secular purposes is mainly in the design and colors, 


8 
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the same stitches being used for both. The simplest stitch is the 
chain stitch, which is especially used for designs on linen, intended 
for the altar, and is the only stitch that can be well used without a 
frame, as the materials are oftenest of velvet or heavy silks, and very 
heavy to hold in the hand. Such material is always liable to draw or 
pucker in the work nes even with the frame one needs to be very 
careful. Nearly all materials 
used for church embroidery 
require backing with linen. 
The gold threads we see on 
the old embroideries were sel- 
‘dom worked through the ma- 
terial, but were laid on with 
the couching stitch The 
Satin stitch is also much 
used. Gold threads or bull- 
ion are not so much in use as 
formerly, because exposure 
and dampness turn them 
black in a short time. Gold 
colored silk twist is generally 
used as a substitute, but 
where gold bullion is pre- 
ferred, the design must first 
be raised by the use of yel- 
4 low carpet thread. A skein of 
) this should be cut in lengths, 
=" and a number of threads (ac- 
cording to the amount of 
raising required) placed 
evenly, side by side, and then sewed carefully down on the back- 
eround. One requires a great deal of practice to do fine bullion 








4 Priedieu, 


work. It must be cut into lengths, and each length as itis required 


must be picked up on a needle threaded with gold colored silk, and 
run along the silk, to the place where it is to remain. The same 
treatment is also used for gold cord. Gold colored twist is more 
easily managed; it can be laid on the surface and simply sewed 
down with fine gold thread, the stitches taken slanting to conceal 
them as much as possible. The silks used are filloselle, twist and 
dacea silks. . 

In embroidery all letters, monograms, geometrical figures—in- 
deed, any kind requiring sharp outlines—should be worked over 
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card-board. Transfer the design to the card-board, and then cut care- 
fully with sharp pointed scissors. 

One row of twine (the thickness of the twine regulated by the 
extent to which the work is to be raised) must be sewn down the 
centre of the letter or figure, and over it the silk is to be carefully 
worked. If itis either in bullion or silk, the upper side of the card- 
board should be colored yellow. The most elaborate monograms are 
worked in this way. | : 

The illustrations represent a priedieu,—a desk ;to kneel upon— 
and also a mitre exhibited at the Paris exposition. 


Mi 
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Embroidered Mitre Exhibited at the Paris Exposition. 


TAPESTRY, OR CROSS STITCH EMBROIDERY. 


Cross-stitch, or tapestry,—from tapisser, to line; from tapes, a 
cover of a wall or bed—is claimed to be the most ancient stitch known 
to embroidery. It is said to have been the stitch with which the cur- 
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tains of the Jewish tabernacle were worked; also the vestments of 
Aaron and his priests. 

According to Pliny, tapestry was what was practiced among the 
Jews and Babylonians; and it was this stitch that Helen of Troy, 
and Penelope, were engaged in during Ulysses’ absence. The talents 
of the greatest masters of the art of painting were employed to pro- 
duce designs. 

The Bayeaux tapestry is the oldest specimen saved. Itwas made 
in about the year 1066, and is a continuous representation of the 
events connected with the invasion and conquest of England by the 
Normans. 

It is two hundred and twenty-seven feet in length by twenty 
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Design From the Bayeaux Tapestry. 





inches wide, and divided into seventy-two compartments, each of 
_ which has a Latin inscription, explaining the design. It is worked 
in colored woollen thread in the tent stitch. | 

It is said to have been worked by Matilda, the queen of William 
the Conquerer, and given by her to the Cathedral of Bayeaux, in 
Normandy, where it remained until 1803, when, by order of the Em- 
peror Napoleon, it was removed to the town hall at Rouen, its pres- 
ent place, where it is treasured as a most precious relic. 


As an historic monument, giving a deliniation of events, many of 
them involved in obscurity, this piece of tapestry is unrivalled in 
national and literary interest; giving a pictorial representation from 
the setting out of Harold on his departure for the English coast, and 
ending with his death upon the field of Hastings. It gives traits not 
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to be found elsewhere, of the costumes, etc., of that age, which makes 
it of great historical value; as onewriter says: “The most extraordin- 
ary memorial of that eventful period of transition, which saw the de- 
scendents of the old Saxon conquerers of Britain, swept from their 
possessions, and their places usurped by a swarm of adventurers 
from the shores of Normandy, is a work, not of stone or brass, writ- 
ing, or illumination, but a roll of needlework.” The art at length 
arose to such high esteem for hangings, etc., that the needle could no 
longer supply the immense demand for it, and looms were invented 
by which it was woven on the most extensive scale. 

This improved method is supposed to have originated in Fland- 
ers, and was introduced into England by Henry the Eighth, and into 
France under the auspices of Henry the Fourth, and France may 
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Design for Gobelin Tapestry, 


boast of once possessing the most magnificent establishment for the 
production of tapestry, viz.: the Hotel Royale des Gobelins, called 
after a French dyer who brought to France, in the reign of Francis 
First, the secret of dyeing a beautiful scarlet. It is said to have 
been built by the brothers Giles and John Gobelins. Hence the 
Gobelin tapestries that we now and then see exhibited. 

In tapestry there are several stitches used, but the principle is 
the same. 

Tent Stitch. This is the simplest form. It is justa thread com- 
ing from beneath the canvas, and carried over a single cross of the 
warp and woof of the canvas. 

The Cross Stitch. This is a continuation of the tent gftiahs The 
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wool is brought up again to the surface, one thread to the left of the 
spot where the needle was inserted, and is crossed over the “tent” 
stitch, forming a regu- 
lar and even cross on 
the surface. Since the 
revival of the “ Ken- 
sington” embroidery PAU TiCHetie 
mi thisstitchhas not been PRpelpiAUbiistlbsistatiat! 
Tent Stitch. much in use until very Cross Stitch, 
recently. It is now as popular as ever, and there is no stitch better 
adapted for coverings of furniture, on account of its durability. The 
Germans and Russians have never given up its use, and their designs 
on linen, both for dress and table drapery, cannot be excelled. 
Persian Oross-Stitch. The peculiarity of this stitch is that first the 

wool is carried across two threads of the canvas, and is brought up in the 
intermediate space; it is then crossed over the latter half of the orig- 
inal stitch, and a fresh start is made. Persian embroidery is produced 
by the irregularity of the crossing. In tak- 
ing the stitches in masses in any direction that 
best suits the design, instead of being placed 
in regular rows, with the stitches sloping 
in one direction. 

The work of the Persians is justly famous 
from their happy choice of colors, producing 
such richness of effect. 


ak! 








Persian Cross-Stitch, 


There are a number of ways of producing the cross-stitch on dif- 
ferent materials; one is by using different sizes of canvas and work- 
ing the pattern and then 
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the edges after being cut 
close to the stitches with Border in Gross-stiteh, 

blind stitches, or by couching. Cross-stitch is much used for the 
ends of towels and the borders of lunch cloths, and on linen goods 
that have canvas bodies. 


Landscape. } 
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LANDSCAPE EMBROIDERY. 


Landscape Embroidery is another style of work that is fast 


becoming popular. 


It is similar in some respects to the ancient tap- 


estry, although it is worked on a smaller scale, and is rather differ- 
ent in practice. 
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It is in imitation of painting, comprising all the va- 


rieties of landscapes, 
groups of animals, histor- 
ical subjects, fruits, flow- 
ers, etc. The effect is 
brilliant if well executed, 
and judgment and _ taste 
are displayed in the selec- 
tion of colors. Crewels, 
twisted and floss silks are 
used, the silk principally 
for flowers, birds and but- 
terflies. The material 
should be either silk or 
satin, the satin, of course, 
giving the richer appear- 
ance. A talent for paint- 
ing is of material advant- 


age in this work. The crewels are used most for animals and 
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landscapes. Fine white Holland linen material is excellent for large 
designs, and white silk or satin for the smaller subjects. Silks are 
rarely used inthe same pieces with crewels, except for the purpose of 
representing water. 

The linen or silk on which the subject is worked must be first . 
strained tightly over a wooden frame, and secured with small tacks 
at the back. | | : 

The design is then sketched in pencil and colored in water colors, 
rubbed in with gum water, as a guide to the colors, and the shades 
to be selected in the progress of the work. One kind of stitch only 
is used in this work. It resembles the thread of satin. Having tied 
a knot in the silk or crewel, it is first brought from the under side of 
the cloth to the surface. Then—in working sky, earth, grass, water, 
drapery, or any other plain subjects—the needle.is passed back again 
from the upper side at about one-half inch distance, more or less, in 
proportion to the size of the subject. It is again brought up at about 
half the distance from the first joint, the stitch reaching about as far 
beyond as the second. The stitches are taken the long way of the 
figure or subjects, ranging in parallel lines, and of unequal lengths, 
in order to more completely cover the ground. (See illustration, 
Fig. 1.) 

In drapery the stitches should be taken in the same direction as 
the threads. or grain, would naturally fall. Leaves of trees are 





























Fig, 2. Design for Landscape Embroidery, 
worked in short stitches for distant effects, crossing each other in 
various directions. 
The rough coat of some animals, like sheep, can be worked in 
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lamb’s wool in the proper shades. To those who cannot color their 
designs with water colors, it is well to get a good water color sketch 
asa model. Figure 2 shows a suitable design for a beginner. 


PRINT EMBROIDERY. 


Print Embroidery. With the landscape embroidery can also 
be described a “new-old” production, called “print” embroidery, 
so-called from its resemblance to dotted or line engraving. It is 
used mostly for small subjects, on account of the minute stitches 
‘employed. ‘The design is sketched in pencil on white silk or satin, 
fastened on a frame in the same way as for the landscape work. 
It is worked with a fine needle and black silk thread in small back . 
stitches, in outline. (See illustration below. ) 


- MODERN POINT AND HONITON LACE. 


This is an imitation of the old Renaissance lace, and was first at- 

tempted in 1855, in England. 

The Materials. These are not expensive or numerous, consisting 
of the pattern, needles, linen braids, linen thread 
and small, sharp pointed scissors. The work is 

very fascinating, and even the unskillful and inex- 
perienced can produce pleasing effects, while the 
more expert find abundant opportunity to exer- 
cise their taste and skill in producing exquis- 
itely beautiful handkerchief borders, collars, ete. 

The needles used are Nos.9 and 10. The braids 
are of various widths, and can be found in all 
fancy stores. 

To work, Follow these directions: Begin at 
the left hand and work from left to right in the 
reverse rows when not otherwise directed. Before 
cutting off the braid, run a few stitches across it to 








Design for Print : ; é 5 
Embroidery. prevent widening. Joins should be avoided, but 


when a join is indispensable, stitch the braid together, open and 
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turn back the ends and stitch each end down separately. When pass- 
ing the threads from one part to another, run along the center of the 
braid, showing the stitches as little as possible. 
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Fig, 1. Mode of placing the braid, 





In commencing, make a few stitches, leaving the end of the thread 
on the wrong side, cutting it off afterwards. To fasten-off, make a 
tight button-hole stitch,and run on two or three stitches, bringing the 
needle out at the back. The illustration (fig. 1.) shows the mode of 
placing the braid. Run on astraight line of braid for the lower edge 
with fine stitches, working as shown, from left to right; take another 
piece of braid, or the other end of the same piece, and begin to lay the 
braid by “running” stitches in its center, keeping it as smooth and 
even as possible. The outer edge presents no difficulty, but the in- 
ner edge will not lie evenly without being drawn in by a needle and 
thread, as follows: Threada No. 9 needle with No. 500 lace thread 
about one-half yard in length; fasten the thread to one point, and in- 
sert the needle in and out of the edge of the braid as if for fine gath- 
ering. This thread, when drawn up, will keep the braid in place. 
Two or three fastening-off stitches should be worked when each cir- 
cle, half circle, or rounded curve of a pattern is finished, as the draw- 
ing or gathering thread remains in the work and forms an important, 
though unseen part of its structure. Much of the beauty of point 
lace depends on the manner of placing the braid, and a beginner 
should take great pains to do this well before going farther. 

The stitches used may be divided into stitches proper, or points, 
connecting bars, finshing edgings, wheels and rosettes. 

The term point lace, or lace stitches (points) has of late been ap- 
pled to every stitch executed with fine linen thread, and many 
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stitches are erroneously named by modern writers, there being more 
than one hundred stitches in this beautiful art. Much study and op- 
portunity of seeing specimens of old lace is required to give a novice 
any idea of the various kinds of point lace, but by attention to the 
following stitches the rudiments of the art may be easily acquired 
_ and very beautiful lace produced. 

Point de Bruxelles, (or Brussels lace stitch) is the first to be de- 
scribed. This stitch—as will be seen by the illustration, Fig. 2—is 
a simple button-hole stitch, worked loosely, but very evenly, as the 
: beauty of Brussels lace depends on the regu- 
larity of the stitches. This stitch is sometimes 
used as an edging, but oftener in rows back- 
wards and forwards, either as a ground work 
or for filling up spaces. This stitch is the 
| foundation of almost all lace stitches. The 
Fig. 2. Pointde Srux- _ ulustration (Fig. 3) shows this stitch as it is 

elles. worked in rows. 

Point de Venise (Venetian point) is worked from left to right, 

| like Brussels 
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and in the stitch k Ad, K 
thus just form- ASL A XY 
Fig, 8 Brussels Lace ; 
: ed work four Fig. 4, Point de Venise, 


eee e. more button- 


hole stitches, drawn up tightly; then another loose button-hole 
stitch; then four more tight button-hole stitches in the loose one, 
repeating to the end of the row and fastening off. Reverse Brussels 
stitch the second row, then the Venise stitch until the space is filled. 

Petit Point de Venise (little Venice point )is worked in the same man- 
ner as point de Venise, except that one tight stitch only is made in 
the loose one. This is very useful for filling up small spaces. 

Point d’Espagne, (Spanish point) is worked from left to right as 
follows: Insert the needle in the edge of the braid, keeping the 
thread turned to the right and bring it out in- 
side the loop formed by the thread. See il- 
lustration. (Fig. 6.) The needle must pass 
from the back of the loop through it; pass 
the needle under the stitch and bring it out 
in front, thus twice twisting the thread, 
Fig, 6, Point de Venise. | which produces the cord-like appearance of 
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this stitch. At the end of each row, fasten to the braid and return 


with the reversed Brussels stitch. 


Point d’Espagne, (Close) is worked in the same way as open point 


d’Espagne, but so closely as to only 
allow the needle to pass through in the 
next row. This stitch is also worked 
from left to right. 

Treble Point d’Espagne is much like 
the open and close point d’Espagne. 
Three close stitches; one open; three 
close to the end of each row. Next 
row begin one open; three close; one 
open; to the end. Repeat the rows as 
far as necessary, taking care that the 
close and open stitches follow in regular 





order. Diamonds, stars and various Fig. 6, Point d’Espagne. 


patterns may be formed with this stitch. 


Point d’Grecque, worked from left to right, working backwards and 


forwards, and is begun by one 
loose. Brussels stitch, and 
three in close Spanish point, 
then one Brussels;three Spanish 
point, tothe end of the rowand 
returning inthe same manner. 
Point de Valenciennes, ( Val- 
enciennes stitch.) This, to 
look at, appears complicated, 
but will be found quite easy. 
Begin at the left hand and work 
Fig. 7. Treble Point six Brussels stitches at unequal 
d’ Espagne, distances, every alternate stitch 
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Fig, 8. Close Point 
d’Espagne, — 


being larger. 


Second row—Upon the first large or long stitch work nine close 


button-hole 
stitches; then 


the one above; 
then nine close 
stitches, and so 
on to the end of 


the row (right 
to left. ) 
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Fig. 9, Point de Grecque. Third row— Fig. 70. Point de Valenciennes. 
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Five close button-hole stitches in the nine of the previous row; one 
short Brussels stitch; two close-in Brussels stitches; one short; five 
close; one short Brussels; two close; one short; five close; one short, 
and repeat. 

Fourth row—F ive close; one short; two close; one short; five 
close; one short; two close; one short, and repeat, Continue the 
rows till space is all filled. 


Point d’Alencon. This stitch is used for filling up narrow spaces 
where you do nof wish a heavy effect. It is worked under and over in 
alternate stitches, like hem stitch; 
then twist around by passing the thread 
three times round each plain bar and 
working the knot shown in the illus- 
tration, over both strands of the bar. ; 
= Point d’Angleterre, (open English 
[ones 1 lace... Chis, open ‘HBnglish’ lace’'is 
me ao ee oe worked by covering the space to be filled 
with lines of thread, about one-eighth of an inch apart; then form 
cross lines, intersecting 
those already made, and 
passing alternately over 
and under them. Where 
two lines cross, work a 
wheel or rosette by work- 
ing over and under the 
two lines about fourteen 
times round; then twist 
the thread twice round 
the ground work thread, 
and begin to form an- 
other rosette at the cross- 
ing thread. 


Point Turque. This stitch is effective for filling either large 
or small spaces. , 








For the first row, work a loop, bringing the thread from right to 
left, passing the needle through the front and through the loop; 
draw up tight and repeat. : 

Second row: one straight thread from right to left. 


Third row: work the same as the first, using the straight thread 
in place of the braid, and passing the needle through the loop of 
the previous row, as shown in the illustration (page 60.) 
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Cordova Stitch. This is a very useful stitch where one wishes 


variety. Itresembles the point de reprise 
of guipure netting, and is worked ina sim- 
ilar manner, over and under the side of 
squares formed by upright and parallel 
lines. 

Point de Reprise. ‘This is worked by 
darning over and under two threads, form- 
ing atriangle. The space is filled by par- 
allel and crossing lines placed at equal dis- 
tances, and on the triangles thus formed 
work the point de reprise. 

Point Brabancon. This is worked as fol- 
lows: Left to right. 


First row; one long, loose Brussels 





Point Turque. 


stitch and one short, alternately to the end of the row. | 
Second row; seven tight Brussels 


short stitch 
of the pre- 
vious row. 

Third row 
same as the 
Fig. 14 Cordova Stitch. first. 


Point de 
Filet. Where Brussels net is not imi- 


tated, this is very effective. Begin in 


i 
3 





the corner 
or cross- 
wise of 
the space 
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stitches in the one long one of the pre- 
ceeding row; two short loose ones in the 
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Fig.15, Point de feprise. 
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Fig, 16, Point Brabancon. 


stitch and fasten to the braid, then 
pass twice through the braid, as shown 
in the illustration. Work in rows, 
backwards and forwards as follows:one 
Brussles stitch; before commencing 


the next stitch’ passthe needle under 
the knot and over the thread, and again under it as seen by the cut. 
(Fig17.) This is very quickly worked. Fig. 18 shows this stitch 
filling a space, with the point de reprise worked upon it. 
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Point de Tulle This stitch is used for a ground work for very 
fine work, and is worked in rows backwards and forwards in the 
same stitch as the Spanish stitch. When this is completed the work 
is gone over a second time by inserting 
the needle under one twisted bar, bring- 


. ogee ° . ° ° r abe dda CNET ETE: py tee: Soh 
ing it out and inserting itatX and bring- — AY ‘ ' t | 
: = 2 = is f ur A k 4 B A 

ing it out again at the dot ,. This pro- fg Tor 
duces a very close double twist, and — & Treeagthedismf hoc: 


is quite effective. 

Mechlin Lace, (Mechlin wheels. ) This 
is not only one of the prettiest stitches 
in point lace, but also one of the most 
difficult. Work a number of diagonal 
bars in button-hole stitch on a single Mijmsseucos 
thread in one direction; then begin the Fig: 17, Point de Filet. 
opposite side the same way and work five or six stitches past the 
spot where the two lines cross; pass the thread round the cross twice 
under and over the 
thread to form a 
circle. Work one- 
fourth of this cir- 
cle in button-hole 
stitch and make a gees 
dot by putting a Fig, 79, Point de Tulle. 
Fig. 18, Point de Filet, with fine pin in the loop instead of drawing the 

Point de Reprise, thread tight, and work three button-hole 
stitches in the loop, held open by the pin. Then take it 4 
out and continue as before. This can be worked on hor- 
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the dot, leaving only the loop on the wheel. 
| WHEELS AND ROSETTES. Fig, 20. Mech- 


Wheels or rosettes are used to fill up circles, or com- //? Wheels. 
bined in forming lace. | 


Sorrento Wheel. The simplest is the Sorrento. This is worked 
by fastening the thread in the pattern. Make a perpendicular bar, 
twisting it back to the center. Then cross it horizontally, twisting 
to the center again, and then diagonally both ways, every time twist- 
ing to the center and radiating like spokes to a wheel. When all 
are formed, work the center over and under, as in darning. 


English Wheel. This is worked in the same manner as the Sor- 
rento wheel, except that instead of working the thread at the center 
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over and under-the spokes, the needle is inserted under each spoke 
and brought out again between the thread and the last stitch. This 
gives a kind of button-hole 
stitch, and gives the square, 


firm appearance possessed 
by this wheel. 


Rosette in Point d’Angle- 
terre. This rosette is work- 
ed in a somewhat similar 
manner to the English 
wheel, the difference being 
EL that after each stitch is 

Fig. 21. nee passed round and under Fig. 22. Sorrento 

Wheel. the spokes, the thread is Wheel, 
passed loosely round in the reverse direction before proceeding to 
make the next stitch, as seen by the illustration (Fig. 24. ) 








Fig, 28. English Wheels, Fig. 24, Raised Point d'Angleterre, 
BARS. 


The word bar is applied to various stitches used to connect the 
different parts of lace work, and the beauty of the work depends 
largely upon the class of bar 
and its suitability to the lace 
stitches used. The simplest 
bar is the Sorrento. 

The Sorrento Bar. This is 
worked from right to left, 
a straight thread being car- 
ried across and fastened 
with a stitch. The return 


row consists of a simple 
Fig, 25. Sorrento Bar. twist under and over the £9: 26. . Sorronto Bar, 
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straight thread. Three of these bars are usually placed close together 
at equal distances between each group. The thread is sewed over the 
braid in passing from one spot to another. These bars can also be 
applied as seen in fig. 26. 
D’Alencon Bars. These 
bars are worked on an 
edging that is formed 
first with Brussels 
stitches. They are never 
used as ground work 
bars but for the inner 
parts of the pattern. 
Pass the thread three 

Fig, 27, d'Alencon Bars, times over and under 
the Brussels stitches, regulating the length of 
the bars by the space to be filled. When the 
third bar is completed, a tight Brussels stitch is used to fasten to the 
bar, and the thread is passed through the next Brussels stitch, and 
a second bar is begun. 

The Venitian Bar. This is a button-hole stitch over two straight 
bars, and the illustration shows how they may be applied in veining 
leaves. 

Bars of Point d’Angelterre, (or English bars.) These are worked 

either single or in groups, to fill up 


= a space, as will be seen in the illus- 
; Af VA tration. Work rosettes as described 
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\ VE # 6 for Fig. 22. When each rosette is 
“He \iAeae # ~=©6 finished, twist the thread up the 
A AN ¢ TAC H foundation thread to the top; fasten 
2 A U\ AVN 4 with one stitch and then cai under 
ae the parallel line running through the 
center, and over into the opposite 
braid. Repeat on each side of each rosette, inserting the threads as 
in the illustration. 

Point de Venise Bars, (edged.) ‘To work these, begin at the right 
hand and stretch a line of thread to the left side of the braid, fasten- 
ing it with one tight Brussels stitch. Upon this line work till filled 
with tight button-hole stitches, and every third stitch work a point 
de Venise stitch. | 
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PICOTS, PURLS OR DOTS. 


The dot purl or picot is the most important feature of bars. The 
dot is worked differently on different bars. 
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Dotted Point de Venise Bars. Stretch the thread from right to left 
and on this work five tight Brussels stitches. Then insert a pin in the 
last stitch to hold it open and loose. Pass the needle under the loose 
stitch and over the thread, as shown in the illustration, and in this 
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Fig, 80, Point-de vanes Bare, Be 81, Dotted Venetian Bar, 
loop work three tight Brussels’ stitches. Then work five more 
stitches, repeating to the end of the row. 

The Picot or Dot shown in Fig. 32 is Sorrento bar, =33R=R 
worked between rows of Brussels stitches; three twisted 
stitches being worked upon a Sorrento barinto the loop ez es 
left by the twisted thread. This forms a picot resem- Fig, 82. Sorrento 
bling satin stitch, 7 : Bar, 

Raleigh Bars. The Raleigh bars are worked over a foundation or 
net-work of coarse thread, 
twisted in places so as to 
more easily fall into the de- 
sired form. (See illustra- 
tion. ) : 

We have now given all 
the stitches necessary to 
make the point or Honiton 
lace. When a piece of work 
is finished, untack from the 
pattern; place between two 
pieces of writing paper and 
j press with a hot iron. To 
i wash the lace, wash in bran 
water; dry between folds of 
“4 white cotton’ cloth and press 

VSL slichtly; when entirely dry, 
Fig, 33, Raleigh Bars, press between the writing 
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Fig. 35 is a pattern for 
point lace edging, and shows 
the style of stitches and 
how used. 

Fig. 36 is a pattern for 
Honiton lace, so-called on ac- 
count of the style of braid 
used. The more elaborate 
stitches are not used with 
the Honiton braids, gener- 
ally only the bars and wheels. 
The. picot edging, or point 
edgeis either over-seamed or 
put on with the Alencon 
or herring bone stitch. 

Point, or Honiton lace 
applique is represented in 
Fig. 37. Using a good Brus- 
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Fig, 84, Network for working Raleigh Bars, 


sels net and over-seam the braid down, turning in the little bar that 
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connects the braid and represent the stems, tendrils, etc., with stem 


stitch. 





Fig, 87, Applique Lace. 


NETTING. 


That it was practiced for fishing and bird-catching purposes by 
the ancient inhabitants of the earth is without doubt, and there 
are still to be seen at the museum at Berlin, Egyptian nets and the 
implements for making them, that are three thousand years old. Be- 
sides these common specimens of the work belonging to the Egypt- 
lans, it is evident from accounts still in existence, and from ancient 
frescoes, that the Egyptians, from the very earliest period, produced 
netting; or, as it was then called, caul work and net work, of a much 
higher order than that to which modern workers have ever attained. 
The figures painted on Egyptian monuments are frequently 
clothed in tunics made of netting, the loops being formed of bright- 
colored silks, or gold and silver threads. 

Amasis, King of Egypt, presented a netted corselet, or armor, for 
the head, to the Temple of Minerva, in the Island of Rhodes. Each 
thread contained three hundred and sixty distinct threads, and yet 
the texture was so light and fine that the whole could easily pass 
through a man’s ring. A netted corselet, matching this one in deli- 
cacy, was given by this same monarch to Mutianus, the third Roman 
consul, but the netting was ornamented with animals and figures 

embroidered in gold thread. 

In the writings of Pliny and Herodotus, the fine flax used by the 
Egyptians is spoken of with great praise; and Homer, in the Iliad, 
mentions the cauls and net works of gold worn by the Trojan ladies. 

In the Bible there is frequent mention of the art. Some of the 
curtains adorning Solomen’s Temple were made of checker work or 
netting, and in Isaiah we find frequent mention of the cauls and net 
works of the Jewish women. . 


[itn art is so ancient that no date can be fixed for its invention. 
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We read but little of netting during the Roman Empire, but in 
the thirteenth century the art was practiced in Europe so as to 
attract attention. It was then worked for ecclesiastical purposes and 
looked upon as lace. Later, darned netting was known as lacis, and 
was worked more with linen than gold or silk threads. In the six- 
teenth century this lacis is frequently mentioned in wardrobe ac- 
counts, and there is mention of it in the will of Mary, Queen of 
Scots. | 

After the universal adoption of pillow and needle-made laces, the 
netted and darned lace was not much used. In England, netting has 
always been practiced for useful purposes, and fifty years ago it was 
very fashionable, both there and in America, for curtains, bed hang- 
ings, and so forth. 

Netting 1 is very easily made and is very strong, as each loop that 
is made is independent, and, if properly knotted, remaining firm, 
whatever may happen to the ones next it. Therefore, netting is very 
difficult to undo, as each knot requires to be untied separately, using — 
a sharp-pointed knitting needle or stiletto. | 

The beauty of netting consists in the regular size of the loops 
made, and the tightness of each separate knot, which result cannot 
be obtained unless good materials are used and the art well practiced. 
Bad thread and silk are liable to break when under the strain of 
being pulled into a knot, and a break necessitates the thread being 
joined in the working of a row, which should always be avoided, as 
the knot so produced cannot help but show; and, also, the loop that 
contains it is rarely the same size as the others. All joins of the working 
thread should be made at the first loop of the row, and with a weaver’s 
knot, and the netting needle should be filled at the beginning of a row. 

Every loop or knot in netting counts as a stitch in other work, 
but it takes four knots to make what we call a complete loop or mesh. 
These meshes are generally of a diamond shape, and are made with 
plain netting. Round or square meshes are also worked in order to 
give variety to the ordinary loop, which is not capable of much alter- 
ation; and varieties in netting are more often made by working sey- 
eral loops into one loop, or by missing loops and crossing one over the 
other, than by changing the form of the loop worked. 3 

Netting is also made the contrary way to what it will hang when 
in use, and in some articles, such as curtains and purses, the loops 
forming the length are all put on the foundation loop at once; while 
in others, such as lawn tennis nets, one loop only is put on the found- 
ation loop, and the right length is made by increasing in every row. 

When the article is finished, it should be slightly dampened, then 
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well stretched and pinned out upon a board so that every mesh is in 
its right position. 

The Implements Used. These are few. 

A Netting Needle, which is a long piece of steel, ivory or wood, 








Netting Needles: 
split at each end, to admit of the thread being wound upon it. 
Mesh, of various sizes, numbered to suit the needles, and 




















4 ; Mesh; 
working, to resist the pressure each knot in making throws upon the 
work. 

The manner of netting is as follows: Wind upon the mesh suffi- 
cient cotton for one row of netting, taking care that it will pass easily 
through the loops as they are made, then attach it to the foundation 
loop upon the stirrup, and place the latter around the left foot, so reg- 
ulated as to length that the row to be netted is about on a level with 
the waist of the worker. Take the mesh in the left hand, place the 
thumb over, and the fingers underneath it; hold the needle in the 
right hand, with about twice its length in thread between it and the 
work; put the thread over the mesh, round the first two fingers, and 
back on the mesh so that it is held down with the left thumb. Then 
pass the thread around about the work from left to right, and round 
the left hand, with the little finger of that hand holding it, Put the 
needle through the first loop, where itis underneath the mesh and on 
the loop, on the row to be secured. Take the right hand from off the 
needle where it is under the mesh, and put it on the needle so that it 
can pull it through, and draw the thread with the loop to be secured 
on it up to the mesh. Now gradually drop the turns of thread that 
are upon the left hand, letting the one held down by the thumb off 
first, then the one between the fore fingers, which absorb into the loop 
round the little finger by stretching out that finger; finally drop that 
Joop, pulling all the time, with the thread still firmly held in the right 
hand. 

The knot that is made by these movements should be close to the 
mesh, and so firm and strong that it will not “give” to any attempts 
to alter its position. 

Form each row of netting with a succession of these knots, and 
work them always from the left to right. When the end of a row is 
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reached, turn the netting over, and begin the next row by working on 
the loop last made. 


Terms and materials. The following are the Terms and materials 
used in netting. 

Cushion. Where the stirrup is not used to keep the netting tightly 
stretched it is necessary to pin the work to a cushion, which must be 
large and heavily weighted with lead, covered with cloth, and made 
so as to resist without yielding when each loop is pulled and 
knotted. 

Decrease. This is managed by netting together two or more loops 
of the preceeding row. Work the loop as far as putting the netting 
needle into the loop formed on the preceeding row; pass it through 
two loops instead of one on this row, and finish the loops in the or- 
dinary way. . 

Foundation loop. All netting, whether worked upon a stirrup or 
cushion, requires a foundation on 
which the first row is netted. This 
foundation loop, when the work is 
finished, is carefully cut and the 
first row drawn out and straightened. 

To work: Take a piece of twine 
or cord, the size of thread to be used 
in netting. Make a loop in it, large 
or small, according to the length of 
the work, and the complement of net- 
ted loops required, and then make a 
very smallloop. Pin the foundation 

ag loop to the cushion and then fasten 
Leaded Cushion: an end of the netting thread to it. 





To increase: Make two or more loops in the one loop of the pre- 
ceding row. 


To make Hammocks: . Use mattress twine; a round mesh, three 
inches in circumference, and along wooden needle, made for netting 
up twine, which has notched, instead of scalloped, ends. Work with 
the fisherman’s knot—which see upon the foundation loop. Net thirty 
loops, and then work sixty rows. Run a stout cord through the 
foundation and last rows, and attach hooks to these by which to sus- 
pend the hammock; draw in the edges of each side slightly together 
by running a colored cord through them, and fasten the ends to the 
top and bottom of the hammock. 

Fisherman’s Knot. This knot differs from the one generally used 
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in plain netting, and is considered stronger. It is used by fishermen, 
hence its name. 

Lo work: Hold the mesh and the netting needle in the ordinary 
way, the thumb over the work and the fingers supporting it. Pass 
the thread round the mesh, but not over the fingers; put the needle 
upwards through the loop that is to be worked, and then draw the 
loop up to the mesh, keeping the thread tight by holding it down 
with the thumb. Allow the loose thread to fall to the left of the 





Fisherman’s Knot. 


work, and put the needle upwards behind the loop being worked, en- 
closing it with the thread, and draw the thread tight. 


TO NET WITH BEADS. 


- Select beads of one size, as any unevenness will be easily detected 
when in position, and secure carefully, or they will move upon the 
loop when netted. Use a long darning needle instead of a net- 
ting needle, threaded with thread enough for the row that is to be 
beaded. 

Thread each bead as required; bring it up in front of the mesh, 
and place the left thumb upon it until the knot of the loop is made; 
then pass the needle through the bead again from underneath, and 
pull the bead close up to the knot just made. Thread another bead 
and repeat until the number of beads required are secured. 

GUIPURE NETTING. 


Guipare Netting, Guipure d'Art, Filet Guipure and Filet Brode 
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are all the same work. The word “Guipure” comes from Guipe; a 
kind of thick cord or thread, around which threads of gold, silver, or 
silk were twisted. 

We have spoken of both the stirrup and cushion, but the cushion 
has the advantage, as one does not stoop over the work. To fill the 
needle, tie a little loop over one of the forked ends and wind the 
thread from end to end firmly on the needle. When itis filled, press 
the prongs together quite close. For very fine netting, which will 
not admit this filled needle through the holes, use a long blunt 
darning needle. 

SQUARE NETTING. 


Begin at one corner with two stitches and work rows forwards and 
backwards, increasing one stitch at the end of each row by making 
two stitches in one in the last stitch until the netting is the required 
width. Work as many holes in 
length as in the breadth, increas- 
ing in the end of each row until 
there is one stitch more than the 
finished square of holes should 
contain in one line. Then net 
one more row over this with the 
yf same number of stitches plain, 
Aid ccs ee and decrease in the same pro- 
Ppa =f _ portion, for which the two last 
\ Asis d oar eae) _ stitches in each row must be net- 
oa ee ted together with one knot. Hay- 

yaar ing by this means reduced the 

number again to two, unite the 
two last stiches with one knot inthe middle. This is no stitch; it is 
only carrying the thread tight across the joining knots. 
OBLONG NETTING. 


For an oblong form or shape, as shown in the illustration, the in- 
creasing for the corner must be continued until there are two more 
stitches than are required for the breadth. This increasing must be 
continued without interruption on one side. But on the opposite 
side it will be necessary always to decrease,.so that the number of 
stitches may always remain the same. When the netting is the re- 
quired length, the last corner must be worked by decreasing, as in 
the square. 





Square Netting. 


SLANTING NETTING. 
For the slanting netting commence with the required number of 
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stitches necessary for the length, and work rows forwards and back- 
wards, as seen in the illustration. 
For the guipure work the netted foundation must, for small 


Oblong Netting. 





things, be fastened in a strong iron frame. It can be made at any 
tinshop, and must be large enough to stretch the work very tight. 
Cover the frame with narrow ribbon, to which the netting should be 
sewed. The illustration shows a piece of work nearly placed in the 
frame and ready for darning. 

When any special shape is desired, net a square or oblong piece 
and have a paper pattern by which the netting can be cut the desired 
shape, and button-hole the edges. 

The threads used for the darning and foundation should be of the 
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Slanting Netting. Wire frame With Netted Square Sewed /n, 
same size, unless there are heavy parts to be worked, when coarser 
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thread should be used, with a common darning or tapestry needle. 
The best needles are those without points. Great care and accuracy 
is required in working the guipure stitches. 

The thread must be always carried alternately over and under the 
netting thread. Keep the work uninterrupted and the thread fastened 
with a firm knot, and when it is impossible to pass immediately from 
a filled up part to the next hole of the netted ground, the thread 
must be wound round the threads between: that and the next hole, 
and worked as carefully as possible, so as to be almost impercept- 
ible. 

STITCHES. 

There are not a great number of stitches employed in this work, 
but they are varied in such a way that to the uninitiated they seem 
to be different. 

Point de Reprise, (darning stitch.) This is used in nearly all 
patterns, sometimes alone, but often combined with other stitches. 
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Fig. 1, Point de Flg, 2; Point de Toile. Fig, 8, Point de 
Reprise, Toile, 





The principle of the stitch is that of common darning. The holes 
must be entirely filled up, putting the needle over one thread of the 
netting, and under the other. Darn always in the same direction. 
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Fig. 4 Point de Toile, Pig O.. Pong d’ Esprit, FIGs.6, POInt 
d'Esprit, 
Point an Toile, (trellis stitch.) Great care should bo taken that 
the threads cross each other evenly with this stitch, which is capable 
of several variations. The number of threads in a square must be 
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regulated by the size of the square, and there must be the same num- 
ber of long and cross threads, the numbers being even, as an odd 
number of threads would spoil the work, The illustrations show the 
use of this stitch. 

Point d’Esprit, (festoon stitch.) This is worked in rows, back- 
wards and forwards. In this stitch the alternate over and under 
stitches are not regularly practiced, but by studying the illustrations 
the changes can be easily seen. ‘The whole netted ground is some- 
times covered with the stitches. 


Point Croise, (cross stitch.) These stitches can be used as a 
whole or half pattern for separate squares, or the entire surface, 
with either single or double threads, the second thread being wound 
around the first. Fig. 7 shows the manner of working a single thread 
_ erossed with a tied knot which fastens all the threads at the crossing 
point. This is similar to the button-hole stitch, except that the 
stitch is put over, instead of next to, the starting thread. In the 
double thread cross (Fig. 8) the crossed thread should be tied once 
more in a separate hole of the square. For this double cross, stretch the 
first loose thread for two bars of the cross, lying near each other; 
then return as far as the middle. ‘Twist the thread around the mid- 
dle, going from this point backwards 
and forwards to form the third and 
fourth bars. Then unite the four bars 
by one stitch, twisting the thread a few 
times round the first bar with a single 
, = thread. It will then be easy to make ~ 

Figs, 7 and 8, Point Croise, a little wheel in the center by drawing 
the thread round the cross. 


Spinning Stitch and Wheels. These stitches are mostly worked 
over from holes of the } 

netted square at the 
crossing point, and either 
unite the eight spokes or 
meet over these in the 
center of a netted mesh, 
with the thread wound 
around. ‘This winding 
is done in such a manner 
that the wound bars lie 
underneath the threads 
of the foundation, and for this reason the stitch is called a web. 








Figs, 9and 10, Spinning Stitch and Wheels, 
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Picots. These picots are merely button-hole stitches, as shown 
in illustration, (fig. 11.) The number of button-hole stitches are reg- 
ulated by the size of the thread used. 
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Fig, 11 Picot, Fig, 12. Picot, Fig, 1& Pyramid Stitch. 


Fig. 12shows another style of picot, which is very effective, and 
ean be worked either around the threads that cross each other in the 
netting for the middle of a cross, or round awheel. This can also be 
used for flowers. 

To work: Make:a button-hole stitch around the netted cross; 
place the needle in it, and wind the thread eight or ten times around 
for one picot; then carefully draw another button-hole stitch round 
the netted cross to fasten this picot, and to be prepared for the next. 

Pyramid Stitch. ‘This can be made in one, two, or more divis- 
ions, and the illustration shows the mode of working. Tie on the 
thread with a knot; carry it as far as the middle of the outer netting 
thread of the pattern; returning to the middle mesh and make a 
triangle by winding the last thread backwards, when the point of the 
pyramid is again reached. Work the bars closely in point de re- 
prise. These pyramid stitches may be made more effective and also 
stronger by twisting several stitched threads together, thereby form- 
ing a kind of frame. we 8 





Fig, 14, Mushroom Fig, 15, Mushroom Figs 1G. Fan-eoien, 
Stitch, Stitch. 


Mushroom Stitch. This is a kind of a point de reprise, in a 
corner of a netted square; first having stretched a twisted thread dia- 
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gonally across. The illustration, (fig. 15) shows a littlesquare pat- 
tern with double point d’esprit (which is merely a second worked 
inside. the first,) between different arrangements of the mushroom 
stitch, | 

Point Evantail, (fan stitch.) This is a sort of continuation 
of the mushroom stitch, and the mode of working can be 
seen from the illustration of fan stitch, (Fig. 16.) This flat stitch 
forms an almost exclusive pattern by itself, but the corner fan, stitch 
(Fig. 17) shows the manner of working, and how to combine with the 
style shown in Fig. 18. | 





Os an Fig, 18, Fan Stiteh, Fig. 19. Scallop. 
Stitch, 


Scallops. There is quite a variety in the style of working these. 
If you wish to make two of these pointed scallops in a hole of the net- 
ting, always work two button-hole stitches on the thread of the netting 
intended for the long side of the scallop, as in the illustration, (fig. 19) 
one button-hole stitch intended for the short side of the scallop at 
the middle point of the threads, turned toward the star, so that the lat- 
ter seems only half filled when the side thread is covered with stitches. 
The illustration shows one scallop with loose threads finished, the 
second laid on. When the latter are finished, carry the thread at the 
foot of the finished scallops as far as the next disengaged hole to 
work the next two scallops, or by using a bar of the thread; cross in 
the middle of the star, and continue the work. 

The stitch, pyramid scallop,is like the pyramid stitch, (see Fig, 
20 scallop) but like the illustration, it lies loose upon the ground, 
and the frame of stretched threads is worked in point de reprise. 

In making these large scallops, in which the threads are closely 
interwoven, and which resemble the pyramid stitch in five divisions, 
it is necessary that the five threads of the frame should be firmly 
stretched. They all unite in the point, not all around the knots of the 
netted ground, but after the looping is placed perpendicularly on the 
straight netted bar, and wound closely round. This twisted bar may 
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be completed with a thick pattern, spun stitch, wheel or picot. The 





Fig, 20. Scallop. Fig. 27, -Seallop, 
threads on the foot of the frame, joined to the trellis stitch, may be 
easily worked from the illustration of scallop Fig. 21. 

Tufted Button-Hole Stitch. This can be readily worked from the 
illustration and is very effective in forming borders to a square. 

Oblong Pattern. These patterns are formed by drawing the 
thread loosely around the 
netting, and are used for 
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patterns. Nh 
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Letter st Stitch. This Wilde i aooN N 


is a combination of the 
mushroom stitch. (See 
illustration. ) 
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Fig, 22, Tufted Button-tHole Stitch, Fig, 28, Oblong Pattern, 

Thick Square. ‘This is so easy that no description is needed, and 
the larger pattern shows the letter “S” and thick square stitches in 
combination. 

Star, or Radii. This requires cross-bars placed in the same man- 
ner as for a wheel, the ends of which must again have cross-bars for 
the rounding of the star. Around the woven wheel in the middle the 
separate radii are arranged, formed, according to previous directions, 

of loose threads, around the bars of netting and placed together in a 
bunch at the under part with two button-hole stiches upon the 
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wheel. The pattern arranged with the little stars, cross-stitch and 
point d’esprit consists, as shown in the illustration of the star stitch, 
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Fig, 24, Letter 8’ Fig, 26, Lecter “'S"’ and Thick Fig 26,. TRICK 
Stitch, Sguare Combined. Sguare, 


of loose threads stretched across and joined by being firmly inter- 
woven twice in the middle. 


Double Cross. This is very effective for the middle of a square, or 
even of a corner. Stitch the loose threads first across, from one side 
over the hole of the netting, and a bar wound round in the opposite di- 
rection, interweaving it with the first bar, as shown in the illustration. 





Fig, 27, Star or Radii. Fig. 28,Double Cross, Fig, 29, Guipure Re- 
lief Finished, 

Guipure in Relief. These most effective patterns can be placed upon 
a ground of point de toile, or upon plain netting. They are not dif- 
ficult, only requiring practice and accuracy. They consist of loose 
threads stretched over the foundation, and worked in like the point 
de reprise. Small patterns, over two threads, with one division; larger 
patterns, leaves, etc., with two or three divisions over two or more 
threads; graduate the leaves. Stalks or leaves or sometimes raised 
veins are formed, according to the thickness required, of threads 
stitched across, wound one or more times around, and in returning 
closely corded. In large patterns, when filling up, the stretched 


80 


Fig. 80, Guipure in relief. Manner of working. 


stitches will remain in their place. 
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threads, of which the frame of 
bars is composed, will require a 
thread of the foundation to be 
worked here and there lightly, 
causing the guipure to keep its 
place better. The illustrations 
show a finished pattern, and one 
in process of working. 
Button-hole Stitch Edge. This 
makes a pretty border, and can 
be either plain, or ornamented 
with picots. Work in a frame. 
The pattern should be well 
traced, so that when the threads 
of the netting are cut away, the 


Stretch the thread firmly around 


the netted thread, and tie it always with the loop described for the 
cross-stitch. In returning, twist closely again and fasten with the 
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Fig. 81, Button-hole Stitch 
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button-hole stitch, 
as shown in the il- 
lustration. The 
picots are formed 
by merely making 
another separate 


-button-hole stitch, 


which lies free un- 


Fig, 8&8, Netted Guipure Border, 





Fig, 82, Button-hole Stiteh 
Edge with Picots. 


derneath, and is fastened to the next when connecting the row. 
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TATTING. 


as for many years it took no prominent ‘position in the arts of 

the day; still we hear of it being practiced for over one hundred 
years, being a reproduction of the Ragusa gimp laces, and the knot- 
ted laces of the sixteenth century, which knot was the first imitation; 
knot-work being made over a cord, and the cotton forming it wound 
on a netting needle. But, in tatting, the stitches are made over a. 
thread, the thread wound upon a shuttle small enough to be passed | 
backwards and forwards over and under the thread that it forms its 
stitches upon. | | bes 

The English name of tatting comes from tatters, indicating the 
fragile, piece-meal nature of the work, as does the French name friv- 
olité. Notwithstanding the name, it is really quite strong, and will 
always be in favor for under-clothing or articles that require much 
washing. 

That it can be made so rapidly and with so little strain for the 
eyes commends it to the worker. By referring to the illustration 
the implements used can be readily understood. No. 6 is the shut- 
tle, 7 the pin which is used to make the picot or purl edge; and when 
making it slip the ring on the thumb of the left hand; by so doing 
the pin is always ready for use. Use soft, unglazed cotton, as thread 
with any dressing will twist, and any thread that will twist, will knot; 
a result to be avoided. 

Holding the hands in a proper manner is the first consideration. 
The shuttle should be held between the thumb and the first and sec- 
ond fingers of the right hand, the thread within two or three inches 
of the end between the thumb and first finger of the left hand, let- 
ting the end fall in the hollow of the hand. With the right hand 
carry the thread round all the fingers of the left hand, which should 
be kept a little apart from each other; bringing the thread again be- 
tween the thumb and first finger, where it must be held, thereby 


| | \ HE precise date of the first introduction of tatting is not clear, 
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forming a circle around the fingers. The hands being in the right 
position, one can begin working. There are but two stitches used in 
tatting—double and single—or, more properly called, English and 
French. They can be used separately, but are far prettier combined, 
and when we use the term “double stitch” we mean one of each. 

The English Stitch is made, when the hands are in the right 
position, by letting the thread which passes from between the first 





finger and thumb of the left hand and the shuttle fall towards the 
worker. Slip the shuttle under the loop between the first and sec- 
ond fingers, and draw it out towards the right in a horizontal posi- 
tion. This forms a loop with the thread which you passed round 
the fingers of the left hand. Keep the shuttle in the same postion 
with the attached thread stretched tightly, and with the second fin- 
ger of the left. hand work the loop up to the first finger and thumb, 
when the hands will have resumed their first position. 

The French Stitch is made like the English stitch, only instead of 
letting.the thread fall toward the worker and passing the shuttle 
downwards, it is thrown in a sort of loop over the left hand and the 
shuttle passed under the thread, upwards, between the first and sec- 
ond fingers. 
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-Tomake the Purl Edging a Picot. After making a certain number 
of stitches, twist the pin in the thread and continue working, holding 
the pin between the thumb and first finger. This process to be re- 
peated with as many English and French stitches as you wish. Tat- 
ting has this advantage: It can be made in the smallest pieces and at- 
tached to the work to be ornamented, by laying the ends that are 
left on the work and sewing them so that the loops come in their 
proper places. Never knot pieces of tatting, as it is difficult to unite 
them closely, besides being clumsy. Put them in anenvyelope as they © 
are finished and afterward sew them together as above directed. The 
hands should be dry and cool. When one is troubled by the perspir- 
ation of the hands, rub them with a little magnesia. 

Fig. 1, in the cut, is the common tatting edge, made with a num- 
ber of double stitches drawn up in a loop. 

Fig. 2, is the clover leaf or shamrock edge. 

To Form: make three loops of the same as fig. 1, drawing up 
tightly, and leaving a little space on the thread before making the 
next three. Hach set must be united in the shamrock or trefoil with 
- aneedle and fine thread. 

Fig. 3 is the common tatting with picot, or purl edge, which has 
been described. 

Fig. 4 is a pretty variety of the common edging. Make a large 
loop and form five small ones close to it. Draw up sufficiently tight 
to go round the outside edge of the large loop and sew round, leaving 
an inch or so of cotton before making the next large loop. 

Fig. 5 is made of tatting, with the lace stitch inside. After mak- 
ing the circle, sew the loops securely to the edge and fill the center 
by drawing three strands of thread across to meet in the center of 
the space inside the circle. After the threads are firmly fastened, 
_ make the wheel described in the lace stitches. 

To wash tatting, put itin a shallow pan with a lather of soap and 
cold water; heat to the boiling point; rinse, and if yellow, use a little 
bluing. When almost dry, pull it out and iron, with a thin cloth 
over it. Should the tatting be very fine, cover a large bottle with 
several folds of white flannel. Tack the tatting to this, keeping the 
design stretched. Make a lather of white soap and rub well over it. 
Put the bottle in a pan of water to boil; rinse well, and when almost 
dry, untack, stretch out, and iron with a cloth over it, pulling out the 
picot edge with a pin. 

The Weaver's Knot is used in so many ways for securing ‘thread 
that an illustration will be quite a benefit. It will be seen at fig. 8 
in the illustration. 
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MACREME LACE, DRAWN WORK, CRAZY PATCH WORK, ETC. 
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MACREME LACE. 


the Italian knotted points, greatly used in Italy and Spain for 
church trimmings, etc., in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
The first mention we have of it is in the Sporza inventory of 1493, 
and it is used as a trimming to a tablecloth in a painting of the sup- 
per of Simon the Canaanite, by Paola Veronese. It is an Arabic 
word, and denotes an ornamented fringe. Specimens of door cur- 
tains can yet be seen in old Italian churches, made in the macremé 
knots, of thongs of leather, black with age. Knots are the basis of 
macremé, and for durability cannot be excelled. 
The Materials Used. ‘These are few—a desk, pins, and cord. The 
cut shows a patent lace desk, which can be bought; but where a lady 


J | \ HIS useful lace is revived under the name of macremé, from 





Fig. 1. Patent Macremeé Lace Desk, 
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is at all ingenious, she can make one by taking a smooth board, 
twenty-five inches long by fourteen wide, and covering it first with- 
out wrinkles and tight with two thicknesses of wool carpet, then an 
outer covering of dark, plain cashmere. The large shawl pins are 
the best to use. Have at least two papers. 

The thread can be the flax thread under the name of macremé 
thread,or fish-cord; and very beautiful fringe can be made of heavy 
silk thread; also in the colored cords that are used in crochet work. 
But Barbour’s macremé thread is preferred. 

The stitches are the chain, Solomon’s knot and picot. Cut the 
leaders or straight lines the length the lace is required, and they 
should always be double. Should they be cut too short, tie with a 
weayer’s knot. To know how long the working threads should be, 
cut at least four times the width with the fringe attached. Work one 
scallop and measure how much deeper the fringe is than required, 
and cut the next threads so much shorter. 

The lace is made by knotting the threads together, holding one 
thread firmly over the other as a leader, and each single thread is 
knotted twice on to the leader, In working a leaf, from right to left, 
the leader is held in the left hand, and in working a leaf from left to 
right, hold the leader in the right hand. Pin on as many straight 
lines as are required for the pattern. 

When you commence a pattern fasten the threads for working on 
to the top lines in this way: Pass the two ends of each thread under 
the line, pointing them up; then draw them back through the loop, 
repeating till you have made the length of cushion or desk. Then 
put in a pin between every four threads. When this is done, loosen 
the second line; holding firmly in the right hand, knot each thread . 
twice onto it with the left hand. 

Always work the straight lines or leaders in this way, and work 
tightly, as this adds both to the beauty and durability of the lace, 
The above described method is for a straight edge. If a picot edge 
is wished, instead of first knotting around the leaders, fasten the 
threads about the pins; tie in a double knot, and proceed to fasten to 
the leaders as described. 

The single chain stitch, marked a in the illustration, is made by 
taking two threads; hold one straight in the left hand and knot the 
other onto it once, with theright hand. Then hold this thread straight 
in the right hand, and knot the other onto it with the left. Repeat 
across the cushion or disk. 

The double chain, marked b; make exactly as you would a single 
chain, only use four threads instead of two. 
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The open chain, marked c. Take four threads, commencing with 
the two at the left side, using the first of those in the right hand asa 
leader, and knotting the second onto it with the left hand, and pass- 
ing the same leader to the left hand, knotting the same thread as be- 
fore, twice onto it. Then take the next two threads; hold the first 
thread in the right hand as a leader; knot the second thread twice on 
to it; hold the leader still in the left hand and knot the first leader 
twice onto it with the right hand; knot the remaining thread at the 
left side twice onto it, leaving a loop before drawing it up tight. (Be 
careful to observe, that in making this open chain, after the loops are 
made, the leader is always passed into the other hand, and the thread 
knotted twice onto it.) Then pass the same leader back to the right 
hand and knot the same thread onto it with the left hand. Having 
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Stitches used in Macremé, 

aoe this, take up the two threads at the right side, holding the under 
one in the right hand as a leader, and knotting the other thread twice 
onto it, leaving a loop as before. Then pass the same leader to the 
left hand, knotting the same thread twice onto it. Hold the leader 
still in the left hand, and knot the leader at the left side twice onto it. 
Knot the remaining thread at the left side onto it, leaving a loop as be- 
fore Then pass the leader back tothe righthand, knotting the same 
thread twice onto it. , 

Solomon’s knot, marked d. Use four threads; keep the two center 
ones straight, and pass the thread at the left side loosely over these. 
Then with the thread at the right side, pass it over the first thread 
and under the center ones, and up through the loop at the left side, 
and then draw up tight. Then take the thread atthe right hand, 
and pass it over the two center ones loosely, and then take the left 


threads. 


ing between the two leaves. 


ing thread at the right side. 
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thread, passing it over this, under the center ones, and up through 
the loop at the right side. Then draw it up tightly to meet the first 


knot, and you have what we call the Solomon’s knot, and by some the 
braid or tape pattern. 


Raised Picot, marked e. This is used generally between two leaves. 
Take the four center threads, two from each leaf; keep the two cen- 
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Fig, 2. Macremé Fringe, 


ter ones straight, and make six Solomon’s knots onto these two straight 
Then pass these two center threads down through the open- 


Use one of these threads to knot once to 
the thread at the left side, and the other to knot once to the remain- 


We will give two illustrations of pat- 
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terns in this lace, and one with the directions for the stitches, and > 
with these patterns one can make any of the patterns that are 
seen. | 

For the pattern, (Fig. 2) take threads one and one-eighth yards 
long. Pin on the straight lines as before described; then fasten the 
threads on the first; then loosen the second line and knot each thread 
with the left hand twice on to it. Then make a row of Solomon’s 
knots across the cushion or desk. Then loosen the third leader; hold 
in the right hand and knot each thread twice onto it with the left. 
Then take eight threads and divide into two. parts; hold the fourth 
thread in the left hand as a leader; knotting each of the three threads 
onto it with the right. Then take the next four threads, the first be- 
ing held in the right hand as a leader, knotting the three threads onto 
it with the left hand, after which take the two center threads from 
each side, and form a Solomon’s knot; then again take the first leader, 
holding it in the right hand and knotting the three threads onto it, 
and then take the second leader; hold in. the left hand and knot the 
seventhreads onto it. with the right hand. Then divide. the eight 
threads, and take the four at the right side; hold the first’ at the left 
sidein the right hand and knot the three threads onto it with the 
left hand; again take the two center threads from each side and form 
a Solomon’s knot, and take the leader at the right side, hold it in the 
right hand and knot the remaining three threads onto.it with the 
left hand. Repeat the above tothe end of the cushion. Then loosen 
the fourth leader, and holding in the right hand, knot each thread 
twice onto it with the left hand, across the cushion; and for the scal- 
lop take eight threads and repeat from the* six times, . Then take 
the top leader from the second oval; hold it in the left hand, and knot 
the four threads of the first oval onto it with the right hand. Then 
take the top thread at the left side; hold it in the right hand and knot 
the three threads of the second oval onto it. Make a Solomon’s knot 
in the center with the four middle threads, Then take the leader at 
the left side: hold it in the right hand and knot three threads onto it 
with the left. Then take the leader at the right side; hold it in the 
left hand, and knot the four threads onto it with the right. Repeat 
until these are five small ovals; then make four under these in the 
same manner, and three under the four, two under the three, one 
under the two. The fringe, if preferred, can be knotted. 

For the patterns, (fig. 3) take threads one and one-half yards long; 
set up on the pins a picot edge; pin on a leader of the desired length, 
and knot these threads onto the leader. Then take up four threads 
and with the fourth thread held in the right hand, knot on with ‘the 
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left the other three. Repeat this three times; and with this half leaf 
formed, repeat to the end of the cushion. Pin on the second leader 
and knot the threads twice onto it. Then divide off eight threads; 
hold the first in the left hand, and with the right hand knot on the 
seven other threads. Repeat this three times by taking the second 
thread as a leader and knotting the six threads and the first leader 
on to this; and then taking the 
third thread as a leader, knot 
the seven threads on. Then 
take eight more threads, hold- 
ing the eighth in the right hand 
as a leader, and with the left 
hand knotting on the seven TAT AVIS APES 
threads. Make three rows; aa SG Ba aM . Ne 
then take the seventh, eighth, BS Ns PUeTIVelceta eae 
ninth and tenth threads, form DXi) ee cs dD) CEZA\/, cay 
six Solomon’s knots, and with Pr Cay 
them make: the raised picot 
before described. Then divide 
off eight more threads, using 
the first as a leader, and knot- 
ting the seven threads onto it. 
Repeat this for three rows. 
Then take the fifteenth, six- 
teenth, seventeenth and eight- 
eenth threads and form a 
raised picot. Form one raised 
picot on each side of this and Fig 8. Macremé Lace Fringe. 

one immediately underneath. Make a cluster of picots, and continue 
across the cushion, forming in the ovals clusters of raised picots, and 
one raised picot between. 

Then pin on another leader and knot the threads twice onto it. 
Then form one row of ovals with a Solomon’s knot in the center of 
each as described for the illustration (fig. 2. ) 

Then pin on another leader and knot the threads twice onto it; 
then divide into eight threads, and with two at a time make seven 
single chains; take the eight threads and form a Solomon’s knot, and 
then form with two threads at a time seven more single chains. Re- 
peat across the cushion. 

Again pin on a leader, and knot the threads twice on to it. Divide 
into four threads and use the first as aleader inthe right hand, and 
knot the remaining three onto it. Take up four more threads, using 
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the fourth thread as a leader in the left hand. Knot the remaining 
three onto it. Repeat across the cushion, and form ovals without 
the Solomon’s knot in the center, and form in scollops, as will be seen 
by the illustration. 

Cords can be made of any required number of center strands and 
worked with two outside strands. ‘Take the right hand strand and 
pass it behind the center strands and over the left hand strand. 
Take the left hand strand and put it over the center ones and under 
the right hand strand, repeating until the desired length is attained. 

Waved bar. This is especially adapted for -curtain bands. Use 
four strands. Five single ones are knotted over two strands in suc- 
cession, with the left hand thread: then five single ones with the 
right hand thread, alternately. 


MEXICAN OR DRAWN WORK 


embroidery, and is the foundation of lace. It was known in the 

twelfth century as Opus Tiratum and Punto Tirato; later, as 
Hamburg point and Indian work; and still later as Dresden point. 
Tonder lace and drawn work were very popular and known and 
worked all over Europe, showing that there is nothing new under the 
sun, and that history certainly repeats itself. 

There is no work more fascinating, and it is extremely pretty for 
ornamenting table and bed linen, dresses, or underwear. In select- 
ing a pattern for drawn work, consider the work it is to ornament 
and the quality of linen to beused. The first and simplest stitch is 
the 

Hem stitch. Turn any width hem desired, and turn the edge as 
nearly along a thread as possible. Baste down the hem; then draw 
the threads, the number of which depends on the quality of the 
goods and the size of the open space desired. Fasten in the thread, 
but do not make a knot. No. 50 linen thread is right for ordinary 
work. Pass the needle under four or five threads, and draw it out at 
the left of the threads. Pass in again at the right and draw it 
through the hem, as you would hem in sewing. Draw these threads 
into a group and repeat across the hem, letting as little of the stitch 
show on the right side as possible. 


of HIS is one of the earliest and most ancient forms of open work 


The beauty of hem stitching lies in the evenness and regularity of 
the work, anda great many think it not necessary to count the threads. 
The next simplest stitch is called 

fevering. It is done by drawing a space of about twelve threads 
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in coarse goods; then count eight threads, put the needle up between 

2 the eighth and ninth 
thread; pass the 
point of the needle 
between the fifth 
and fourth of the 
eight threads; cross 
the four threads on 
the needle over the 
firstfour threads, 
and draw the linen thread through. Hem stitch the edges.. For 
very fine linen use as fine a needle as possible. Number 13, for linen 
or cambric, and thread No. 120 to 150. The thread should not be fine 
enough to fray or break too often in drawing up the bunches of 
threads. Avoid drawing the thread too tight, for all drawn work needs 
pressing under a damp cloth when finished, so that allowance must 
be made for shrinking a little. 

When it is necessary to cut the linen at the beginning, ending, or 
corner of a border, the outer edges must be button-holed, and as soon 
as possible; for, if left undone any length of time, the edges will fray 
so that their beauty will be marred. 

In drawing the threads for a border of any width to be fant 
stitched or otherwise fastened on cloth edges, it will be much easier 
to draw but a few threads on one side. Hem-stitch; remove the rest 
of the threads and hem-stitch the other side. 

In making wide borders, either baste heavy writing paper under, 
or else work in wooden embroidery hoops. This will prevent the 
work from drawing or being uneven. Then stitching and revering 
should both be done on the wrong side of the material. 

The following illustrations will help one to work from other pat- 
terns. 

Figure 1. To work this pattern, use linen with forty-five threads 
to the inch. Decide how far the drawing is to begin from the hem 
or edge of the work and begin at the corner, cutting twenty threads 
each way. Draw these out the full length of the border. Skip 
twenty; cut twenty; skip twenty; cut the third twenty, and sv proceed 
around the work. Remove the short cross-wise stitches and button- 
hole the cut edges. Then baste firmly to stiff paper or put in the 
hoops; working only one side at atime. Twist the lengthwise threads 
first, securing the thread at the button-hole edge at the other end. 
Then twist the threads in the width. For the third crossing, begin 
at a corner, knotting the working threads together as they cross. 





Revering, 
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Bring the needle to the surface of the linen block, and pass it through 
at the opposite corner, leaving the working thread on the surface. 
After the third threads are in, work the fourth the same way, and 
earry the working thread over and under the five threads which form 
a wheel in the open spaces, forming a wheel as described in lace 


A 





Fig, 1. Mexican Work, 

work, before carrying the sixth thread to the corner of the block. 
The working can be easily followed by referring to the illustration. 
If making a narrow border do not fasten, and cut the thread with 
each short line, but carry it carefully along the under edges of the 
work. In drawing threads for this pattern, the quality of linen to 
be used, and the purpose for which the article is desired, must decide 
the size of the blocks. This border can be increased to any desired 
width, and either a square or oblong block worked in the center, as 
the shape may indicate. With a colored lining the effect is equal to 
lace. 

For medium fine linen, count about twenty-four threads to a 
block, always keeping the same number of threads for each division 
of the twist, if possible, the effect being so much better than with an 
unequal number. Where the linen is very fine, do not try to count 
the threads, but have a piece of card-board the width of the desired 
space; make a slit sufficiently large to slip it in easily, measure the 
space the same way, cutting and measuring as often as required. The 
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_ worker will find the tedious part is the counting and cutting of 
threads, that being ‘more than half the battle.” 

Figure 2. This design is suitable for border for curtains, and on 
coarse linen. Draw the threads three and one-half inches deep. 
Work the edges closely with a chain stitch on the right side, taking 
eight threads with each stitch. If you wish afancy finish, go over 
the edgea second time with floss. Tie eight strands together on the 
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Fig, 2. Drawn-work Border, 


wrong side, running the thread up and along the edge, and coming 
back again tothe next, in order to not have the tying thread seen. 
For the lace or spun stitch, begin by fastening the thread at one end 
near the outer edge, carry it to the inner line and fasten over two 
strands. For the second group, carry the thread to the outer 
line of the scallop; fasten one strand at a time, and carry the thread 
to the inner line again. Every other group will be worked on the 
outer edges, and every other one on the inner, 

For the second line, begin at the same end as the first. Carry 
the thread over the second inner line for the first group, and the third 
line of the second, As the working threads cross, knot together with 
a button-hole stitch. When all are done, a regular lattice-work will 
fill the spaces between the threads of the material. This pattern is 
good also with a width of one and one-quarter inches, bunching four 
strands together instead of eight. A heavy thread gives a better ef- 
fect for the lattice-work. 

Figure 3. This border is worked with linen thread, on medium 
coarse linen. Begin by drawing every fourth woven thread and in 
the length of the material on which this border is to be worked. Then 
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proceed to form the ground-work for the center space by drawing 
thirty-six threads. Work in feather-stitch, both strips on each edge 
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Fig. 8. Drawn-work Border, 


of six threads each, as can be seen by the illustration. Divide this 
center drawn space into clusters of twenty-four woven threads each, 
by knotting the linen thread with which one is working round the 
center of every cluster. This linen thread is marked 1 in the illus- 
tration. Having done this, again take the first cluster of twenty-four 
threads, and divide it into four clusters of six threads each, by knot- 
ting another linen thread, (marked 2 in the illustration, ) around each 
cluster , rather close along the edge of the strip worked with feather 
stitch. Then draw the linen thread through the center of the next 
cluster of twenty-four, and so continue. 

Then take another thread, (marked 3 in the illustration) and be- 
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gin again at the first cluster of twenty-four. Divide into two clusters 
of twelve woven threads each by knotting the linen thread round 
twelve woven threads at atime. This done, pass the linen thread 
through the next cluster of twenty-four; knot the following cluster of 
twenty-four into two clusters of twelve woven threads, and repeat. 

Again: Knot another linen thread (marked 4 in the illustration ) 

around the twenty-four woven threads of the first cluster of twenty- 

four between Nos. 1 and 3, in the same way as the thread marked 
1. Then pass the linen thread through the next cluster of twenty- 
four; pass the linen thread round the next cluster of twenty-four, re- 
peating to the end. | 

This side of the drawn space being worked, work the opposite 
‘side in the same manner. When passing the linen thread through 
the center of every other cluster of twenty-four, cross it over the 
-linen threads already worked there. 

Wind a linen thread around the thread marked 1 from the first 
cluster of twenty-four upward, and pass it through the center of the 
next cluster of twenty-four. Then work downward a bar in the point 
de reprise or darning stitch, around the threads marked 4, 1 and 4; 
a little more than half-way of these threads. This done, fasten the 
last stitch on thread 4 with a knot, and knot the next thread 3.. Then 
pass the linen thread through the center of the same cluster, as before 
mentioned, and work again, downward, a bar with darning stitch 
around threads marked 3 and 2, and the next three woven threads. 
When this bar is worked the same length as the one before it, knot 
the last stitch round the three woven threads; then knot the linen 
thread around the next three woven threads; pass it through the cen- | 
ter of the same cluster and work a third bar, downwards, around-this 

last three woven threads and the two next three. : 
The fourth bar is worked around the following nine woven bars. 

The fifth bar is worked around the next three woven threads and 
the threads marked 2 and 3. 

The sixth bar is worked around the threads 4, 1 and 4. 

The seventh bar around threads 2 and 3 and the next three woven 
_ threads. 

The eighth bar is worked around the following nine woven 
threads. 

The ninth bar is worked around the next nine woven threads. 

The tenth bar, which is the last, is worked around the last three 
woven threads and threads 2 and 3. 

The center part of the wheel being worked, make a circle around 
_ it, but at some distance from it, in this way: Knot the working 
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threads around each of the threads 1, 4 and 3. Then knot thread 2 
and the first three woven threads together; knot the next six woven 
threads together; then knot the following six and then the next six. 
The knot next following is made around the last three woven threads 
and thread 2 together. Make a knot around thread 3; then around 
4; then around thread 1, ete. 

After this circle is worked, pass the linen thread through the cen- 
ter of the next cluster of twenty-four, and wind it around thread 1. 
Then begin to work the next wheel. 

_ After the center drawn space is entirely worked, draw the three 
woven threads coming next to the six bordering the center space just 
worked. Leave the next six woven threads; work these with the - 
feather stitch, as can be seen in theillustration. Draw the next nine 
woven threads; work this drawn space in two rows of bars. These 
bars are worked in darning stitch, around nine woven threads, alter- 
nating the bars of the second row with the bars of the first row. 

The following six woven threads do not draw; work them with 
feather stitch. Draw the next three woven threads; leave the next 
six woven threads, and work them as before, with feather stitch. 

Finish the edge of this border with button-hole stitches over the 
last six woven threads. The opposite side is worked in the same 
way. 


DEAD WORK. 


EAD work will always have its place. It can be used in so 
many different ways. For outlining, braiding or enhancing the 
beauty of knitting, crocheting, embroidery and lace, espec- 
lally the heavier kinds. Each bead should be sewed on separately and 
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Bead Fringe, 


with a strong, waxed silk thread. Great care should be observed in 
selecting beads. They should be as smooth as possible, otherwise 
they cut the thread. In using gold and silver beads, do not handle, 
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[Designs. 


but keep them in a shallow box, and take them from the box on the 


point of the needle. 


In beading, let the beads cluster nearer in the 


center than at the edge of the work. 

Bugles are also used in bead work, but are only suitable for long 
lines generally, in a braiding design. 

Bead Fringe is very effective, and with the bugles, makes a good 
effect, as can be seen by the illustration. 


DARNED NET... 


HIS is an effective and fashionable imitation of lace, and used 


for all kinds of dress trimmings, bed sets, ete. 


Patterns suita- 


ble for satin stitch can be used, but geometrical designs are 


best. 


For the first-named, use a pattern under the net, and after it is 


well tacked down—being careful 
to have the meshes in straight 
lines—thread a long needle with 
linen thread, the size to be de- 
termined by that of the mesh 
(that which easily fills it.) Out- 
line by darning in and out of the 
mesh around the leaf and flower, 
and fill the petals, if wished, 
with a much finer thread. (See 
the illustration. ) 

For geometrical designs, use 
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Darned Net Flower Design, 
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coarse mesh net, and count the meshes in their several directions. 
(See illustration. ) 
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BRAIDING, 


RAIDING comes from the Saxon word bredon—to braid or 

plait together, and for many centuries has been a form of 

needle-work. Ornaments of braid-work are seen upon the 
dresses in pictures of the ancient Danes. 

Braids of whatever kind can be laid on any material and are 
-back-stitched on with strong thread, either cotton or silk. The 
beauty depends on the evenness of the work and the sharply turned 
corners. The braid should not be twisted or drawn. This can be 
avoided by fastening one end of the material to a weighted cushion 
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while working. Take both ends of the braid through to the back of 
the material to be ornamented. When the braiding is finished, 
dampen the material and press or iron on the back. 

Dresses, etc,, to be braided, must first be sewed up at every seam, 
that the pattern may not be uneven in crossing them. 

Braiding with cord is done differently than with the flat braids. 
Use a soft silk cord, as the stiff kinds will not curve in graceful pat- 
terns, besides being difficult to sewon. Lay the cord on the pattern, 
securing the ends like the flat braids. Hold firmly and sew it down 
with stitches taken underneath so as to be entirely invisible; and be 
careful not to cross the cord with stitches. In braiding with chenille, 
the chenille is couched on at intervals, being very prticular to use 
silk the exact color and shade of the chenille, and that the ree 
stitch goes across exactly. 

Raised braiding can be done by sewing down one edge of the 
braid, or if wide, by sewing down both edges, pushing them a little 
closer together than the actual width of the braid, when it will stand 
up in relief. This is difficult to do evenly, and does not wear very 
well. In order that the thread may exactly match the braid, buy 
more braid than is required; cut in yard lengths and draw out the 
threads. Use a strong straw needle for braiding in cord, and a long 
thin needle for chenille or silk braid. In the raised braiding, use a 
pattern where the lines do not cross. The crossing would destroy 
the effect. 


Ma7. FATCH WORK. 


pieces put together. We sometimes wonder where it originated 

but we think the first known of it in our country was of Canadian 
work, which was something on the “log cabin” style, so popular 
twenty-five years ago. In the last few years it has been revived as 
“crazy work,” “oriental,” and other names. It consists in joining to- 
gether in odd designs, irregular pieces of silk, velvet, plush, satin and 
ribbon of different colors, and making elaborate stitches in great 
variety over the seams. There are a great many ways of making the 
blocks, and no one rule is imperative. The size most used is nine 
inches square; but they can be cut larger if desired. Use a foundation 
of muslin. Begin in the center with the larger pieces and fill in with 
the smaller ones. Do not make violent contrasts in placing your 
patches, but try and harmonize the colors. Even al] black patches 
ornamented with different colored silk threads, produce a beautiful 
effect. Plain pieces of silk can be ornamented with embroidery or 
outline figures. Brocades are handsome with the figures couched in 
gold thread, and monograms and initials are also very effective. We 
give designs for some pretty patch-work stitches, which need very lit- 
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Fig. 1. Straight-Stitch, Fig, 2. Cat-Stitch. 


The first are straight and cat stitches. The illustration shows 
how these are made. 
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Fig. 8. Button-hole Stitch’ — . Fig, 4. Feather-Stitch, 


Next we have the button-hole and feather-stitches. The button- 
hole stitch is quite useful in finishing the edges of plush and velvet 
when they are not turned under. 





es 5 and. 6; Cat stitches wlth aoe edges. 


The cat-stitch can be ae by making straight stitches on the 
edges, as seen in the illustrations above. 
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Fig. 7, Herring-bone stitch, Fig, 8. Coral stitch, 





Next we have the herring-bone and coral stitches. A beautiful 
effect can be produced by making these stitches in two colors. 

Another pretty stitch is the loop stitch, made like the clover 
stitch, described in the article embroidery. 





This is simply two rows of cat-stitches with a straight stitch at 
the point and loops on the ends. 
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FigpeacjO: 


The above shows one row of cat stitches combined with straight 
and loop stitches. 





Fig. 11. 


This illustration shows another combination of straight and loop 
stitches, with a cat stitch for the foundation. 
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_ This is simply four loops formed into a star with a cross in the 
center, and face stitches formed into a wheel. 





Fig, 18 
Fig. 13 is an irregular button-hole stitch, with oe? and straight 
stitches added. 
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Fig. 74, 
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This 3 is a combination of button-hole loop and straight stitches. 
No description is needed in addition to the cut. 





fig. 46. 
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This is a more elaborate Pe and consists of cat-stitches formed 


in vandykes, with loop and straight stitches added, and French knots 
in some of the squares. 
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Fig. 18. 
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Figg 19, 
This is another irregular cat-stitch with loop and straight stitches 
and French knots added. 
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Fig. 20, 


The illustration shows how to make fig. 20 without further de- 
scription. 
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The above cut shows a beautiful stitch, and it will be readily 
seen how it is made. 
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Fig, 29. | 
This is quite an elaborate stitch, made with additions to the cat- 
stitch. Itis very useful to cover a seam and extend over on each 
patch. | | | 
We give below a sample patch with various stitches, and others 
radiating from it. 











PART ITI. 
KNITTING AND CROCHETING. 


By EMMA E. GORDON. 


Terms and Abbreviations Commonly Used in Knitting 
and Crocheting. 


KNITTING. 


K—Knit plain. 

P—Purl; also called seam. Knitting a stitch with the yarn before the needle. 

O—Over. Throw the thread over the needle before knitting the next stitch. 

N—Narrow, by throwing two stitches together; sometimes written k. 2 tog.; also called to decrease. 
Sl—Slip. Merely slip a stitch from the left to right hand needle without knitting. 


Sand b or sland b—Slip and bind. Slip one stitch, knit the next, and pass the slipped one over 
it, as in binding off the work. 


T over 1, t over 2, etc—Means thread over once, thread over twice, etc. 


*—Indicates repetition, and is used to save words. Forinstance: “K2o0, p 2 tog.*,’ means repeat 
between the stars as many times as directed. Sometimes but one star is given, with the direc- 
tion: ‘‘Repeat from star three times.”’ ; 


To widen or increase—Making astitch by bringing the yarn around the needle and knitting the same 
when it occurs. 


To cast on—Making the first interlacement of yarn on the needle. 


To bind off—Knit two stitches, then pass the first over the second, and so on, fastening the last stitch 
by drawing the yarn through, 


Twist stitch—Insert the needle in the back of the stitch to be knitted, and knit as usual. 
A row—The stitches, from one end of the needle to the other. 
A round—Once around the work, where the stitches are on three or more needles. 





CROCHETING. 


C h—Chain. 

Sc, ors 1. s t—Single crochet. 

D c—Double crochet. ‘ 
T c—Treble crochet. 

L t—Long treble. 


S t—Short treble. Like treble, except that the thread is drawn through the three loops on the needle 
at once. This stitch is not much used. 


*—This indicates a repetition, the same as in knitting. 
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Spanish, although the invention is so confidently claimed by the 
Scotch that it is difficult to say with certainty to which nation 
the honor belongs. 

Knitted silk hose were first worn in England by Henry VIII, and 
_we read that a pair of long, knitted silk stockings, of Spanish manu- 
facture, were presented to the young prince (Edward VI.,) by Sir 
Thomas Gresham, and were graciously received as a gift of import- 
ance. 

Cloth hose—clumsy in make and unsightly in appearance—had 
been previously worn, but not to any extent; and in the reign of 
Elizabeth, we are told that, although the Queen was presented with 
a pair of black knitted silk stockings by her silk woman, Mistress 
Montague, her maids of honor were not allowed to wear an article of 
dress considered by the royal lady only suited to her regal magnifi- 
cence. Let the girl of to-day, who daintily fashions her pretty stock-. 
ings from the soft silks or delicate wools—almost as beautiful—or 
orders her boxes of lisle, silken, or soft merino hosiery, reflect. what 
it must have been to live three hundred years ago, when knitted 
stockings could be worn only by kings and queens! 

It is said that the first pair of knitted stockings ever made in En- 
gland were the production of one William Rider, an apprentice, who, 
having accidentally seen a pair of knitted worsted stockings, while 
detained on some business at the house of an Italian merchant, made 
a pair of a similar kind, which he presented to the Earl of Pembroke, 
in 1654. 

The stocking frame, which was for many years much in use, and 
which has been improved upon in various ways, was the invention of 


“ap HE art of knitting is supposed to have been invented by the 
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a Mr. Lee, who had been expelled from Cambridge for marrying, con- 
trary to the statutes of the University. His wife, who was an accom- 
plished knitter, took upon herself the burden of their subsistence, 
and one day, while watching her at her knitting, Mr. Lee conceived 
the idea of the knitting frame, which he introduced in 1589. 

Since its invention knitting has been applied to a great variety of 
purposes, and has been improved to an extent almost beyond belief. 
It has furnished the means of pleasure and profit to a vast number 
of women, and, although machinery for knitting purposes has been 
brought very near perfection, hand-made work is far more beautiful 
and desirable. Many ladies, including some in the ranks of royalty, 
have employed their hours of leisure in knitting. We are told that 
it was a favorite employment of Queen Charlotte during the last 
years of her life, frequent mention of the Queen’s liking for the work 
being made by Miss Burney in her letters, while maid of honor to 
this royal lady. | 

The beauty of the work at the present time, the perfection to 
which the art has been brought, and the exquisite materials, combine 
to make knitting one of the fashionable employments of the day, and 
many a slender income is made to assume more generous proportions 
by the nimble fingers of an experienced knitter. 


TO CAST ON STITCHES. 


Form a loop with the fingers andthumb of the left hand; put the 
needle in the right hand, through this loop; throw the thread over the 
needle; draw it through the loop first formed, and draw it tight with 
the left hand. This makes one loop or stitch on the right needle, 
and the process is repeated as many times as there are stitches re- 
quired. 

Another way is to take the loose end of the thread, twist it twice 
around the thumb of the left hand, one thread crossing the other like 
the letter X, put the right needle under the lower thread; throw the 
thread in the right hand around the point of the needle; draw this 
loop under the lower thread, and with the left hand pull the loose 
end of the thread tight. One stitch is thus formed on the needle, 
and the process is repeated. 

A third and much better way is to cast on with two needles, as in 
plain knitting. To do this, make a loop like a slip knot on the left 
needle; then take a needle in the right hand; put it through this stitch 
as in plain knitting; throw the thread around the point of the right 
needle and draw the loop through the stitch. Instead of slipping the 
stitch off the left needle, asin plain knitting, throw the loop just 
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drawn through it over the point of the left needle. This makes a 
second stitch. Put the right needle through this second stitch; draw 
another loop through it, and cast this over the point of the left needle; 
continue in this way until all the stitches are cast on that are needed. 
In casting on stitches in this manner, the loops are all formed on 
the left needle, and the work differs from plain knitting in this only, 
that when the loop is drawn through the stitch on the left needle, it 
is slipped onto the left needle and another loop drawn through that. 


SCALE OF MEASUREMENT OF SOCKS AND STOCKINGS. 
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LADIES’ KNIT STOCKINGS—-RIBBED. 


Materials: Three hanks and three skeins of Scotch yarn, and five 
medium steel needles. 

Cast on one hundred and three stitches. Knit one plain, one purl, 
with three purl where the back seam is desired, for three inches, then 
two plain, two purl, with three purl at back for nine inches more, then 
narrow to eighty-seven stitches in the next two and one-half inches— 
about once in seven rounds knit two together before the three purl, 
and slip one, knit one, and bind the slipped stitch over after the three 
purl—then as before, for eightinches more. Take forty-three stitches 
on the two heel needles, and continue the ribs for two and one-half 
inches. Narrow for curve of heel as follows: First, third, fifth and 
seventh rows, knit eight; narrow; knit eight, (six on the third row, 
four on the fifth row, two on the seventh row;) slip one; knit one;bind 
the slip over; purl three narrow; knit eight; (six on the third row, 
four on the fifth row, two on the seventh row) slip one; knit one; bind 
the slip over; knit eight. Second, fourth and eighth rows, purl 
except three center ones which are plain. Intheninth row, knit four- 
teen; turn wrong side out and double; slip the last stitch knit on to a 
third needle, knit two stitches together, one from each needle, and 
bind the slip stitch over. Knit the next two in the same manner, 
binding over as before, and continue until one is left forthe middle 
of the sole. Pickup thirty stitches on the side of the heel; knit across 
the instep, continuing the ribs; pick up thirty-one stitches on the 
other side of the heel; knit plain all but three; slip; knit; bind; knit 
ribs across the instep; knit one; narrow; knit plain the rest of the 
needle, Continue in this manner until reduced to eighty-four stitches. 
Continue without further narrowing, making the instep ribbed, and the 
sole plain, untilthe footis seven and one-half inches long. Decrease 
for toe the remaining two inches as follows: Divide the stitches 
equally upon three needles. *Begin in the middle of the instep 
needle; knit plain all but three stitches; slip; knit; bind; knit. On 
the second needle knit, narrow; knit all but three; slip; knit; bind; 
knit. Third needle, ditto. First needle, knit; narrow; knit the rest. 
Knit three rounds plain*. Repeat between *’s twice more. Repeat 
between *’s twice more, with two rounds plain instead of three. Nar- 
row once in each needle, narrowing second and third stitches in 
every other round, and slip and bind at the end of the needle the al- 
ternate rounds, till there are four stitches on each needle. Knit 
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once around plain and divide the stitches so that you have six on 
each of two needles; one needle for the sole of the foot, and one for 
the top, then knit and bind off the same as for the heel. There are 
many very pretty patterns for fancy stockings, which can be used in- 
stead of the directions just given, by following these directions for 
narrowing and shaping the heel; of course, carrying the fancy pat- 
tern down the instep until within two inches of the toe, which should 
be knitted plain; the heel also should be in plain knitting like the 
bottom of the foot. 

The fancy top in pattern for baby’s sock is also very pretty for 
ladies’ stockings. 


GENTLEMAN’S SILK SOCK. 


_ Materials. Three ounces of silk, No. 300, for one pair, and four 
knitting needles, No. 16. 

Cast on one hundred and eight stitches, thirty-six on each of three 
needles. 

Knit two, purl two, for fifty rounds; then increase one stitch on 
the back needle, and knit thirty rounds in plain knitting, always 
purling the middle stitch on the back needle, in each round. 

In the thirty-first, fortieth, forty-eighth, fifty-sixth, sixty-fourth, 
seventy-second, eightieth, and eighty-eighth rounds, narrow, as in 
directions given for ladies’ stocking; then knit forty-two rounds for 
the ankle, and knit the heel (taking forty-nine stitches on one needle 
for the heel) like the directions given for ladies’ stocking. 

The foct should be nine and one-half inches long, including the 
heel, (longer or shorter, according to the size of the foot for which it 
is knitted) and narrowed for the toe the same as in the directions 
for ladies’ stocking, narrowing until there are only forty-four stitches, 
which should be divided on two needles. Knit the front and back 
- together and cast off. 


BABY’S SOCK, WITH IMITATION SLIPPER. 


Materials. One-half ounce of pink or blue, and one-half ounce 
white knitting silk No. 300, and four No. 18 needles. Fine wool can 
be used for these socks instead of silk, if desired. 
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With the colored silk cast twenty-four stitches on to each of three 
needles, making seventy-two in all. 

First, second and third rounds, purl. 

Fourth, fifth aud sixth rounds, knit. 

Seventh. Begin with the white silk, the cpen-work pattern; twelve 
stitches complete the pattern, and there are six patterns around the 
sock. Narrow, narrow, thread over, knit one, thread over, knit two, 
thread over, knit one, thread over, narrow, narrow, repeat. 

Eighth and ninth rounds. Knit plain. Repeat these three 
rounds until you have done fifty-six rounds of the white open work. 

Knit all of the fifty-seventh round plain, except the last seven 
stitches, which transfer from the 
third needle to the first needle. 
Also transfer seven stitches from 
second needle to the first needle. 

Having thirty-eight stitches on 
the first needle, commence knit- 
ting in rows, forth and back, in- 
stead of rounds, for the instep, as 
follows: 

First row. Slip one, * narrow, 
narrow, thread over, knit one, 
thread over, knit two, thread over, 
knit one, thread over, narrow, nar- 
row, repeat from *; end with knit 
one. 

Second. Slip one, purl thirty- : 
seven. Baby's Sock, with Imitation Slipper. 

Third. Slip one, knit thirty-seven. 

Fourth. Slip one, *, purl two together, purl two together, thread 
over, purl one, thread over, purl two, thread over, purl one, thread 
over, purl two together, purl two together, repeat from star, end 
with purl one. 

Fifth. Slip one, knit thirty-seven. 

Sixth. Slip one, purl thirty-seven. 

Repeat from the first to the sixth row inclusive, until you have 
done thirty rows, all with the white silk. 

Leave the needle in the instep, and with the colored silk cast on 
to the fourth needle fourteen extra stitches; (these are for one of the 
straps to the slipper) knit with same needle, and colored silk, the 
thirty-four stitches, from the second and third needles in the order 
named, and cast on fourteen more new stitches for the other strap to 
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slipper. This gives you sixty-two stitches for the heel of sock and 
straps, which knit forth and back in rows. 

First row. Knit plain across. 

Second. Purl across. 

Third. Purl across. 

Fourth. Knit two, thread over ‘and narrow; repeat until two 
stitches remain, which knit. 

Fifth. Purl across. 

Sixth. Purl across. 

Seventh. Knit across. 

Kighth. Cast off fourteen stitches, knit forty-eight. 

Ninth. Cast off fourteen stitches; purl thirty-four. 

Tenth and eleventh. Slip one; knit thirty-three. 

Twelfth and thirteenth. Slip one; purl thirty-three. 

Fourteenth. Slip one; knit thirty-three. 

Fifteenth and sixteenth. Slip one; purl thirty-three. 

Seventeenth and eighteenth. Slip one; knit thirty-three. 

Nineteenth. Slip one; purl thirty-three. 

Twentieth and twenty-first. Slip one; knit thirty-three. 

Twenty-second and twenty-third. Slip one; purl thirty-two. 

Twenty-fourth. Slip one; knit thirty-three. 

Twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth. Slip one; purl thirty-three. 

Twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth. Slip one; knit thirty-three. 

Twenty-ninth. Slip one; purl thirty-three. 

Thirtieth and thirty-first. Slip one; knit thirty-three. 

Thirty-second and thirty-third. Slip one; purl thirty-three. 

Thirty-fourth. Slip one; knit thirty-three. 

Thirty-fifth and thirty-sixth. Slip one; purl thirty-three. 

Thirty-seventh. Slip one; knit thirty-three. 

Thirty-eighth. Slip one; knit twenty-two; slip and bind; turn. 

Thirty-ninth and every alternate row up to and including the 
fifty-seventh. Slip one; purl twelve; purl two together, turn. 

Fortieth and every alternate row, up to and including the fifty- 
sixth. Slip one; knit twelve; slip and bind; turn. Next pick upon 
the left side of heel sixteen loops, and purl as part of the fifty-seventh 
row; turn; knit thirty, and pick up on the other side of the heel six- 
teen more loops, and knit as part of fifty-eighth row. 

Fifty-ninth. Knit sixteen; purl fourteen; knit fourteen; nar- 
row. 
Sixtieth. Purl fifteen; knit fourteen; purl fourteen; purl two 
together. 

Sixty-one. Purl forty-two, purl two together. 
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Sixty-second. Knit forty-one, narrow. 

Sixty-third. Purl forty, purl two together. 

Sixty-fourth. Purl thirteen, knit fourteen, purl twelve, Pee two 
together. 

Sixty-fifth. Knit thirteen, purl fourteen, knit eleven, narrow. 

Sixty-sixth. Knit thirty-seven, narrow. 

Sixty-seventh. Purl thirty-six, purl two together. 

Sixty-eighth. Knit thirty-five, narrow. — 

Sixty-ninth. Knit eleven, purl fourteen, knit nine, narrow. 

Seventieth. Purl 10, knit fourteen, purl nine, purl two together. 

Seventy-first. Purl thirty-two, purl two together. 

Seventy-second. Knit thirty-one, narrow. 

Seventy-third. Purl thirty, purl two together. 

Seventy-fourth. Purl eight; knit fourteen, purl seven, purl two 
together. 

Seventy-fifth. Knit eight, purl fourteen, knit six,. narrow. 

Seventy-sixth. Knit twenty-seven, narrow. 

Seventy-seventh. Purl twenty-six, purl two together. 

Seventy-eighth. Knit twenty-five, narrow. 

Seventy-ninth. Knit six, purl fourteen, knit four, narrow. 

Eightieth. Purl five, knit fourteen, purl four, ee two together. 

Eighty-first. Purl twenty-four. 

_ Eighty-second. Knit twenty-four. 

Kighty-third. Purl twenty-four. 

Eighty-fourth. Purl five; knit fourteen; purl five.’ 

Eighty-fifth. Knit five, purl fourteen; knit five. 

Highty-sixth. Knit twenty-four. 

Eighty-seventh. Purl twenty-four. 

Eighty-eighth. Knit twenty-four. 

Highty-ninth. Knit five; purl fourteen; knit five. 

Nintieth. Purl five; knit fourteen; purl five. 

Ninety-first. Purl twenty-four. 

Ninety-second. Knit twenty-four. 

Ninety-third. Purl twenty-four. 

Now commence working in rounds with four needles, but first 
re-arrange the stitches by placing those that are on the instep needle 
on two needles, nineteen on each. 

We shall now speak of the needle which holds the stitches form- 
ing the bottom and sides of the sock, as the first, and the two instep 
needles, as the second and third. ‘Transfer five stitches from the 
first to the third needle, and five more from the first-to the second, 
having fourteen stitches on the first, and twenty-four on each of 
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the second and third needles. Knit plain the five stitches remaining 
undisposed of on the third needle. 

Hereafter the stitches on the first needle are all knit plain every 
round, and those on the other needles are knitted alternately two 
rounds purled, and three rounds knit plain. 

The first decrease for toe is in the second round of purling, and 
occurs in this, and in every alternate round thereafter, at the first 
corner of the second, and the last corner of the third needles, either 
by narrowing or purling, as the case may be, until only twenty-eight 
stitches remain on three needles; then decrease twice at each of said 
corners, in each of the next two rounds. 

Transfer the stitches from the second to the third needle, and 
knit the ten stitches on this needle with the ten on the first needle 
together, casting off as you knit. 

Finish the sock by twisting a cord of the colored silk and run- 
ning through the holes in the ankle and strap, and finish with tas- 
sels of the same color. 


KNITTED SKIRT. 


Use rubber needles, medium size, and any soft yarn or German- 
town wool. Knit three breadths, casting on one hundred and sixteen 
stitches for each back breadth, and one hundred and forty-four for 
the front. Directions are given for knitting the front breadth. The 
others are knitted in the same manner except that they are not nar- 
rowed, the front breadth alone being gored. When the skirt is 
ready to put together, the seams may be sewed or crocheted as pre- 
ferred. <A band is crocheted at the top in long, treble stitch, with a 
ribbon run in, leaving ends sufficiently long to tie. Finer wool may 
be used, Saxony (three threaded) being very pretty. More stitches 
should be cast on, sixteen stitches making a point, and two or three 
more points are needed. Cast on one hundred and forty-four stitches 
loosely. 

First row. Knit plain. 

Second. Purl across. 

Third. Knit plain. 

Fourth. Narrow, *. Knit six, over, knit one, over, knit six, slip 
one, narrow, bind slipped stitch over. Repeat from star across the 
needle, narrowing the last two stitches. 
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Fifth. Purl across. 

Sixth. Like fourth row. 

Seventh. Purl. 

Kighth. Like fourth row. 

Ninth. Purl. 

Tenth. Like fourth row. 

Eleventh. Purl. 

Twelfth. Like fourth row. 

This completes one shell. Repeat from first row until you have 
ten of these shells; then knit across plain, save when you come to the 
place where you have slipped one, narrowed and passed slipped 
stitch over in the fancy rows you knit in the same manner in this 
row, thus decreasing the number of stitches. | 

You are now ready to knit the upper part of skirt. 

First row. *Knit four; purl four; repeat across. 

Second. Purl four; knit four. 

Third. Knit four; purl four. 

Fourth. Purl four; knit four. 

Fifth. Purl four; knit four. 

Sixth. Knit four; purl four. 

Seventh. Purl four; knit four. 

Kighth. Knit four; purl four. Repeat from * until the skirt is 
the required length, narrowing at ends of needle every second plaid. 
One pound of wool is sufficient for largest size. No more stitches are 
needed, the difference being in length. 


INFANT’S SHIRT. 


High neck and long sleeves. Use small bone or rubber needles, © 
and two-threaded Saxony yarn. Two ounces are required for each 
shirt. 

Cast on seventy-eight stitches. 

First. Knit across. 

Second. Purl across. 

Third. Knit across. 

Fourth. *Knit one; thread over; knit three; narrow twice; knit 
three; thread over*. Repeat from star to star, to end of needle, the 
stitches at end should be threaded over; knit one. 
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Fifth. Thread over, knit three, thread over, knit five, thread 
over, knit three. . 

Sixth. Thread over, knit three, purl seven, knit four. 

Seventh. Thread over, knit four, thread over, knit seven, thread 
over, knit four. 

Eighth. ‘Thread over, knit four, purl nine, knit five. 





Olive Leaf Bed Spread, 

Ninth. Thread over, knit five, narrow, knit five, narrow, knit 
five. 

Tenth. Thread over, knit five, purl seven, knit six. 

Eleventh. Thread over, knit six, narrow, knit three, narrow, 
knit six. 

Twelfth. Thread over, knit six, purl five, knit seven. 

Thirteenth. ‘Thread over, knit seven, narrow, knit one, narrow, 
knit seven. 

Fourteenth. Thread over, knit seven, purl three, knit eight. 

Fifteenth. Thread over, knit eight, knit three together, knit 
eight. 

Sixteenth. Thread over, knit across plain. 

Seventeenth. Thread over, knit three, thread over, knit one, 
thread over, knit eleven, thread over, knit one, thread over, knit three. 

Eighteenth. Thread over, knit three, purl three, knit eleven 
purl three, knit four. 
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Nineteenth. Thread over, knit four, thread over, knit three, 
thread over, knit eleven, thread over, knit three, thread over, knit 
four. 

Twentieth. Thread over, knit four, purl five, knit eleven, purl 
five, knit five. 

Twenty-first. Thread over, knit five, thread over, knit five, thread 
over, knit eleven, thread over, knit five, thread over, knit five. 

Twenty-second. Thread over, knit five, purl seven, knit lever 
purl seven, knit six. | 

Twenty-third. Thread over, knit six, thread over, knit seven, 
thread over, knit eleven, thread over, knit seven, thread over, knit 
SIX. 

Twenty-fourth. hace over, knit six, , purl nine, ae eleven, 
purl nine, knit seven. | 

Twenty-fifth. Thread over, ‘ent seven, narrow, vent five, narrow, 
knit eleven, narrow, knit five, narrow, knit seven. _ 

Twenty-sixth. Thread over, knit seven, ae seven, knit eleven, 
purl seven, knit eight. 

Twenty-seventh. Thread over, de ‘eight, ‘narrow, beni threes 
narrow, knit eleven, narrow, knit three, narrow, knit. eight. | 

Twenty- eighth. Thread over, knit erent a five, knit eleven, 
purl five, knit nine. 

Twenty-ninth. Thread over, knit nine, narrow, ne one, narrow, 
knit eleven, narrow, knit one, narrow, knit nine. 

Thirtieth. Thread over, knit nine, purl three, knit eleven, purl 
three, knit ten. 

Thirty-first. Thread over, knit ten, knit three together, knit 
eleven, knit three together, knit ten. 

Thirty-second. Thread over, knit across can 

Thirty-third. Thread over, knit five, thread over, knit one, thread 
over, knit eleven, thread over, knit one, thread over, knit. eleven, 
thread over, knit one, thread over, knit five. 

Thirty-fourth. Thread over, knit five, purl three, knit eleven, 
purl three, knit eleven, purl three, knit six. 

Thirty-fifth. Thread over, knit six, thread over, knit ae thread 
over, knit eleven, thread over, knit three, thread over, knit om 
thread over, knit three, thread over, knit six. 

Thirty-sixth. Thread over, knit six, purl five, knit eleven, Rae 
five, knit eleven, purl five, knit eleven. 

Thirty-seventh, Thread over, knit seven, thread over knit five, 
thread over, knit eleven, thread over, knit five, thread over, knit 
eleven, thread over, knit five, thread over, knit seven. 
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Thirty-eighth. Thread over, knit seven, purl seven, knit eleven, 
purl seven, knit eleven, purl seven, knit eight. 

Thirty-ninth. Thread over, knit eight, thread over, knit seven, 
thread over, knit eleven, thread over, knit seven, thread over, knit 
eleven, thread over, knit eleven, knit eight. 

Fortieth. Thread over, knit eight, purl nine, knit eleven, purl 
nine, knit eleven, purl nine, knit nine. 

Forty-first. Thread over, knit nine, narrow, knit five, narrow, 
knit eleven, narrow, knit five, narrow, knit eleven, narrow, knit five, 
narrow, knit nine. 

Forty-second. Thread over, knit nine, purl seven, knit eleven, 
purl seven, knit eleven, purl seven, knit ten. 

Forty-third. Thread over, knit ten, narrow, knit three, narrow, 
knit eleven, narrow, knit three, narrow, knit eleven, narrow, knit 
three, narrow, knit ten. 

Forty-fourth. Thread over, knit ten, purl five, knit eleven, purl 
five, knit eleven, purl five, knit eleven. 

Forty-fifth. Thread over, knit eleven, narrow, knit one, narrow, 
knit eleven, narrow, knit one, narrow, knit eleven, narrow, knit one, 
narrow, knit eleven. 

Forty-sixth. Thread over, knit eleven, purl three, knit eleven, 
purl three, knit eleven, purl three, knit twelve. 

Forty-seventh. Thread over, knit twelve, knit three together, 
knit eleven, knit three together, knit eleven, knit three together, knit 
twelve. 

Forty-eighth. Thread over, knit across plain. 

Forty-ninth. Narrow, knit the rest plain. 

Fiftieth. Purl across. 

Fifty-first. Narrow, thread over, and narrow to the end of needle; 
narrow two last. . 

Fifty-second. Purl across. 

Fifty-third. Narrow, knit across plain; narrow two last. 

Fifty-fourth. Narrow, knit across plain. 

Fifty-fifth. Purl across, narrowing at each end of needle. 

Fifty-sixth. Knit across plain. 

Repeat from forty-ninth to fifty-sixth row, inclusive, until noth- 
ing remains, always narrowing at each end of the needle, on right 
side. 


CLOVER LEAF BED SPREAD. 


Use No. 10 knitting cotton and quite coarse needles. . 
* 
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Cast on three stitches. 

First. Slip one, thread over, knit two. 

Second. Slip one, thread over, knit three. 

Third. Slip one, thread over, knit four. 

Fourth. Slip one, thread over, knit five. 

Fifth. Slip one, thread over, knit six. 

Sixth. Slip one, thread over, knit two, thread over, knit one, 
thread over, knit four. 
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Clover Leaf Bed Spread, 


Seventh. Slip one, thread over, knit two, purl five, knit three. 

Eighth. Slip one, thread over, knit four, thread over, knit one, 
thread over, knit six. 

Ninth. Slip one, thread over, knit three, purl seven, knit four. 

Tenth. Slip one, thread over, knit six, thread over, knit one, 
thread over, knit eight. 

Eleventh. Slip one, thread over, knit four, purl nine, knit five. 

Twelth. Slip one, thread over, knit eight, thread over, knit one, 
thread over, knit ten. 

Thirteenth. Slip one, thread over, knit five, purl eleven, knit six. 

Fourteenth. Slip one, thread over; knit ten, thread over, knit © 
one, thread over, knit twelve. 

Fifteenth. Slip one, thread over, knit six, purl thirteen, knit 
seven. 

Sixteenth. Slip one, thread over, knit twenty-seven. 

Seventeenth. Slip one, thread over, knit seven, purl five, narrow 
two stitches in this way, bind the second stitch on the left hand 
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needle, over the first, slip this stitch on to the right hand needle, 
purl the next, bind the slipped stitch over the purled one, purl five, 
knit eight. 

Highteenth. Slip one, thread over, knit twenty-seven. 

Nineteenth. Slip one, thread over, knit eight, purl four, narrow, 
same as in seventeenth row, purl four, knit nine. 

Twentieth. Slip one, thread over, knit plain. 

Twenty-first. Slip one, thread over, knit nine, purl three, nar- 
row, as in seventeenth row, purl three, knit ten. 

- Twenty-second. -Slip one, thread over, knit across. 
Twenty-third. Slip one, thread over, knit ten, purl two, narrow 
_again, purl two, knit eleven. 

Twenty-fourth. Slip one, thread over, knit across. 

Twenty-fifth. Slip one, thread over, knit eleven, purl one, nar- 
row, purl one, knit twelve. 

Twenty-sixth. Slip one, thread over, knit across. | 

Twenty-seventh. Slip one, thread over, knit twelve, narrow, ent 
thirteen. 

Twenty-eighth. Slip one, thread over, knit across. 

Twenty-ninth. Thread over, purl across. 

Thirtieth. Thread over, knit one, thread over and narrow, thread 
over and narrow, until you reach the last stitch, thread over; knit 
one. 

Thirty-first. Thread over, purl across. 

Thirty-second. Thread over, purl across. 

Thirty-third. Thread over, knit across. 

Thirty-fourth. Thread over, purl across. 

Vhirty-fifth. Thread over, knit across. 

Thirty-sixth. Thread over, knit across. 

Thirty-seventh. Thread over, purl across. 

Thirty-eighth. Knit the same as the thirtieth row. 

Thirty-ninth. Thread over, purl across. 

Fortieth. Thread over, purl across. 

Forty-first. Thread over, knit across. 

Forty-second. Thread over, purl across. 

Forty-third. Thread over, knit across. 

Forty-fourth. Thread over, knit across, (forty-six stitches. ) 

Forty-fifth. Thread over, purl across. 

Forty-sixth. Thread over, knit one, purl two, knit two, purl two, 
knit two, continue to end of needle. 

Forty-seventh. Thread over, knit two, purl two, knit two, purl 
two, to the end of needle. 
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Forty-eighth. Thread over, purl two, knit two, purl two, knit 
two, to end of needle. 7 

Forty-ninth. Thread over, knit one, purl two, knit two, purl two, 
to end of needle. 

Fiftieth. Thread over, purl one, knit two, purl two, knit two, to 
end of needle. 

Fifty-first. Thread over, purl two, knit es purl two, knit two, 
to the end. 

Fifty-second. Thread over, knit two, purl two, knit two, purl 
two, to the end. 

Fifty-third. Thread over, purl one, knit two, purl two, knit two, 
to the end. 

Fifty-fourth. Thread over, knit one, purl two, knit ee purl 
two, to the end. 

Fifty-fifth. Thread over, knit two, purl two, knit two, purl two, 
to the end. 

Fifty-sixth. Thread over, purl two, knit two, purl two, knit two, 
to the end. 

Fifty-seventh. Thread over, knit one, purl two, knit two, purl 
two, to the end. 

Fifty-eighth. Thread over, purl one, knit two, purl two, knit 
two, to the end. 

Fifty-ninth. Thread over, purl two, knit two, purl two; knit two, 
to the end. 

Sixtieth. Thread over, knit across. | 

Sixty-first. Thread over, purl across, (sixty-three stitches. ) 

Sixty-second. Thread over, purl across. 

Sixty-third. Thread over, knit across. 

Sixty-fourth. Thread over, purl across. 

Sixty-fifth. Thread over; knit across. 

Sixty-sixth. Thread over, knit across. 

Sixty-seventh. Thread over, purl across. 

Sixty-eighth. Thread over, knit one, thread over, narrow, thread 
over, narrow, to end of needle. 

Sixty-ninth. Thread over, purl across, (seventy-one stitches. ) 

Seventieth. Thread over, knit one, thread over, narrow, thread 
over, narrow, to the end of needle. 

Seventy-first. Thread over, purl across. 

Seventy-second. Thread over, knit one, tnbbad over, narrow, 
thread over, narrow, to the end. 

Seventy-third. Thread over, purl across 

Seventy-fourth. Thread over, knit across. 
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Seventy-fifth. Thread over, knit across. 

Seventy-sixth. Thread over, purl across. 

Seventy-seventh. Thread over, knit across. 

Seventy-eighth. Thread over, purl across. 

Seventy-ninth. Thread over, purl across. 

Hightieth. Thread over, knit across. 

HKighty-first. Thread over, purl across. 

It is now ready to bind off. Knit four of these pieces, and join, 
with the leaves in the center, making one square. 


x ae CASTILIAN LACE. 


Cast on fourteen stitches, knit across plain. 
First row. Knit two, thread over'twice, purl two together, knit 
two, thread over and narrow three times, thread over, knit two. 
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Castilian Lace, 


Second. Knit plain until the last four stitches are reached, then 
thread over twice, purl two together, knit two; every other row is 
knit like this. 

Third. Knit two, thread over twice, purl two together, knit three, 
thread over and narrow three times, thread over, knit two. 

Fifth. Knit two, thread over twice, purl two together, knit four, 
thread over and narrow three times, thread over, knit two. 

Seventh. Knit two, thread over twice, purl two together, knit 
five, thread over and narrow three times, thread over, knit two. 

Ninth. Knit two, thread over twice, purl two together, knit six, 
thread over and narrow three times, thread over, knit two. 
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Eleventh. Knit two, thread over twice, purl two together, knit 
seven, thread over. and narrow three times, thread over, knit two. 

Thirteenth. Knit two, thread over twice, purl two together, knit — 
three, thread over, narrow, knit three, thread over and narrow three 
times, thread over, knit two. 

Fifteenth. Knit two, thread over twice, purl two together, knit 
two, thread over and narrow twice, knit three, thread over and nar- 
row three times, thread over, knit two. 

Seventeenth. Knit two, thread over twice, purl two sogettion 
knit one, thread over and narrow three times, knit three, thread over 
and narrow three times, thread over, knit two. 

Nineteenth. Knit two, thread over twice, purl two together, knit 
two, thread over and narrow twice, knit two, narrow, thread over and 
narrow four times, knit one. 

Twenty-first. Knit two, thread over twice, purl two together, 
knit three, thread over, narrow, knit two, narrow, thread over and 
narrow four times, knit one. 

Twenty-third. Knit two, thread over twice, purl two together, 
knit six, narrow, thread over and narrow four times, knit one. 

Twenty-fifth. Knit two, thread over twice, purl two together, knit 
five, narrow, thread over and narrow four times, knit one. 

Twenty-seventh. Knit two, thread over twice, purl two Lopettil 
knit four, narrow, thread over and narrow four times, knit one. | 

Twenty-ninth. Knit two, thread over twice, purl two together, 
knit three, narrow, thread over and narrow four times, knit one. 

Thirty-first. Knit two, thread over twice, purl two together, knit 
two, narrow, thread over and narrow four times, knit one. 

Thirty-third. Knit two, thread over twice, purl two together, 
knit one, narrow, thread over and narrow four times, knit one. 

Thirty-fifth. Knit two, thread over twice, purl two together, nar- 
row, thread over and narrow four times, knit one. 

Thirty-sixth row like second. 

Thirty-seventh row like first. 


CASTILIAN INSERTION 


Cast on twenty-three stitches. 
First row. Knit two, thread over twice, purl two together, knit 
two, thread over, narrow, thread over, narrow, thread over, narrow, 
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knit one, narrow, thread over, narrow, thread over, knit two, thread 
over twice, purl two together, knit two. ae 

Second. Knit two, thread over twice, purl two together, knit fif- 
teen, thread over twice, purl two together, knit two. 

Third. Knit two, thread over twice, purl two together, knit three, 
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Castilian Insertion. 


thread over and narrow three times, like first row, knit one, narrow, 
thread over, knit three, thread over twice, purl two together, knit 
two. 

Fourth. This and every alternate row is knitted like the second. 

Fifth. Knit two, thread over twice, purl two together, knit four, 
thread over and narrow three times, knit five, thread over twice, purl 
two together, knit two. 

Seventh. Knit two, thread over twice, purl two together, knit 
five, thread over and narrow three times, knit four, thread over twice, 
purl two together, knit two. 

Ninth. Knit two, thread over twice, purl two together, knit six, 
thread over and narrow three times, knit three, thread over twice, 
purl two together, knit two. 

Eleventh. Knit two, thread over twice, purl two together, knit 
seven, thread over and narrow three times, knit two, thread over 
twice, purl two together, knit two. 

Thirteenth. Knit two, thread over twice, purl two together, knit 
three, thread over, narrow, knit three, thread over and narrow three 
times, knit one, thread over twice, purl two together, knit two. 

Fifteenth. Knit two, thread over twice, purl two together, knit 
two, thread over, narrow, thread over, narrow, knit three, thread over 
and narrow three times, thread over twice, purl two together, knit 
two. 
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Seventeenth. Knit two, thread over twice, purl two together, knit 
one, thread over, narrow, thread over, narrow, thread over, narrow, 
knit three, thread over, narrow, thread over, narrow, knit one, thread 
over twice, purl two together, knit two. 

Nineteenth. Knit two, thread over twice, purl two together, knit 
two, thread over, narrow, thread over, narrow, knit two, narrow, thread 
over, narrow, thread over, narrow, thread over, knit one, thread over 
twice, purl two together, knit two. 

Twenty-first. Knit two, thread over twice, purl two together, knit 
three, thread over, narrow, knit two, narrow, thread over, narrow, 
thread over, narrow, thread over, knit two, thread over twice, purl 
two together, knit two. 

Twenty-third. Knit two, thread over twice, purl two together, 
knit six, narrow, thread over, narrow, thread over, narrow, thread 
over, knit three, thread over twice, purl two together, knit two. 

Twenty-fifth. Knit two, thread over twice, purl two together, 
knit five, narrow, thread over, narrow, thread over, narrow, thread 
over, knit four, thread over twice, purl two together, knit two. 

Twenty-seventh. Knit two, thread over twice, purl two together, 
knit four, narrow, thread over, narrow, thread over, narrow, thread 
over, knit five, thread over twice, purl two together, knit two. 

Twenty-ninth. Knit two, thread over twice, purl two together, 
knit three, narrow, thread over, narrow, thread over, narrow, thread 
over, knit six, thread over twice, purl two together, knit two. 

Thirty-first. Knit two, thread over twice, purl two together, knit 
two, narrow, thread over, narrow, thread over, narrow, thread over, 
knit two, narrow, thread over, knit three, thread over twice, purl two 
together, knit two. 

Thirty-third. Knit two, thread over twice, purl two together, knit 
one, narrow, thread over, narrow, thread over, narrow, thread over, 
knit two, narrow, thread over, narrow, thread over, knit two, thread 
over twice, purl two together, knit two. 

Thirty-fifth. Knit two, thread over twice, purl two together, nar- 
row, thread over, narrow, thread over, narrow, thread over, knit two, 
narrow, thread over, narrow, thread over, narrow, thread over, knit 
one, thread over twice, purl two together, knit two. 

Thirty-sixth row is like the second, then begin again at first row. 





CROSS STITCH LACE, 


Cast on sixteen stitches. Knit across plain once. 
First. Thread over twice, purl two together, knit two, knit six, 
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throwing thread over three times after putting the needle through 
the stitch, knit two, over twice, narrow, knit two. 

Second. Knit four, purl one, knit two. Slip the six stitches on 
to the right hand needle. Slip three last over three first, which are 
then taken on left hand needle and knitted; then pick up the three 
that were slipped and knit those, knit two, thread over twice, purl 
two together. 

Third Thread over twice, purl two together, knit fifteen. 

Fourth. Knit fifteen, thread over twice, purl two together. 

Fifth. Thread over twice, purl two together, knit two. Knit six 
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Cross Stitch Lace, 
long stitches, as in the first row. Knit two, over twice, narrow, over 
twice, narrow, knit one. 

Sixth. Knit three, purl one, knit two, purl one, knit two, slip the 
six long stitches, cross and knit them as in second row, knit two, 
thread over twice, purl two together. 

Seventh, Thread over twice, purl two together, knit seventeen. 

Highth. Knit seventeen, thread over twice, purl two together. 

Ninth. Thread over twice, purl two together, knit two, knit six 
long stitches, as in first row, knit two, thread over twice, narrow, 
thread over twice, narrow, thread over twice, narrow, knit one. 

Tenth. Knit three, purl one, knit two, purl one, knit two, purl 
one, knit two, slip the long stitches and knit as in the second row, 
knit two, thread over twice, purl two together. 

Eleventh. Thread over twice, purl two together, knit twenty. 

Twelfth. Bind off six stitches, knit thirteen, thread over twice, 
purl two together. 

Begin again at first row. 
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CROSS STITCH INSERTION. 


Cast on fourteen stitches. Knit across once plain. 
First. Thread over twice, purl two together, knit two, knit six, 
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* 


throwing thread over three times after putting the needle through 
the stitch. Knit two, thread over twice, purl two together. 

Second. Thread over twice, purl two together, knit two, slip the 
six stitches on to the right hand needle, slip three last over three 
first, which are then taken on left hand needle and knitted; then pick 
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Cross Stitch Insertion, 
up the three that were slipped over, and knit these; knit two, thread 
over twice and purl two together. 


Third. Thread over twice, purl two together, knit va thread 
over twice, purl two together. 

Fourth. Thread over twice, purl two together, kniv ten, thread 
over twice, purl two together. 

Repeat from first row. 


THREAD LACE. 


Cast on eight stitches, and knit across plain. 
First row. Slip one, knit one, thread over twice, purl two to- 
gether, knit two, thread over three times, knit two. 


Second. Knit two, knit first loop, purl the second, knit the third, 





Thread Lace, 


knit two, thread over twice, purl two together, knit two. 


Third. Slip one, knit one, thread over twice, purl two together, 
knit seven. 


Fourth. Knit seven, thread over twice, purl two together, knit 
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two. 
Fifth. Slip one, knit one, thread over twice, purl two together, 
knit seven. 
Sixth. Bind off three stitches, knit three, thread over twice, purl 
two together, knit two. 
’ Begin again at first row. 


LEAF LACE. 


\ 


Cast on eighteen stitches and knit across once. 

First row. Knit two, thread over, narrow, thread over, narrow, 
purl one, leave thread in front, knit one, thread over, knit one, thread 
over twice, purl two together, knit two, thread over twice, purl two 
together, knit three. 

Second. Slip one, knit two, thread over twice, purl two together, 
knit four, purl three, knit eight. 

Third. Knit two, thread over and narrow twice, thread over 
twice, purl two together, knit one, thread over, knit one, thread over, 
knit one, thread over twice, purl two together, knit two, thread over 
twice, purl two together, knit three. 

Fourth. Slip one, knit two, thread over twice, purl two together, 
knit four, purl five, knit eight. 

Fifth. Knit two, thread over and narrow twice, thread over twice, 
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Leaf Lace, 
purl two together, knit two, thread over, knit one, thread over, knit 
two, thread over twice, purl two together, knit two, thread over twice, 
purl two together, knit three. 
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Sixth. Slip one, knit two, thread over twice, purl two together, 
knit four, pur! seven, knit eight. ! 

Seventh. Knit two, thread over and narrow twice, thread over 
twice, purl two together, knit three, thread over, knit one, thread 
over, knit three, thread over twice, purl two together, knit two, thread 
over twice, purl two together, knit three. 

Kighth. Slip one, knit two, thread over twice, Be two together, 
knit four, purl nine, knit eight. 

Ninth. Knit two, thread over and narrow twice, thread over 
twice, purl two together, knit four, thread over, knit one, thread over, 
knit four, thread over twice, purl two together, knit three. 

Tenth. Slip one, knit two, thread over twice, purl two together, 
knit four, purl eleven, knit eight. 

Eleventh. Knit two, thread over and narrow twice, thread over 
twice, purl two together, knit five, thread over, knit one, thread over, 
knit five, thread over twice, purl two together, knit two, thread over 
twice, purl two together, knit three. 

Twelfth. Slip one, knit two, thread over twice, purl two together, 
knit four, purl thirteen, knit eight. 

Thirteenth. Slip one, knit one, throw slipped stitch over, knit 
one,thread over and narrow twice,thread over twice, purl two together, 
knit twelve, thread over twice, purl two together, knit two, thread 
over twice, purl two together, knit three, 

Fourteenth. Slip one, knit two, thread over twice, purl two to- 
gether, knit four, purl ten, purl two together, knit eight. 

Fifteenth. Slip one, knit one, throw slipped stitch over, knit one, 
thread over and narrow twice, thread over twice, purl two together, 
knit ten, thread over twice, purl two together, knit two, thread over 
twice, purl two together, knit three. 

Sixteenth. Shp one, knit two, thread over twice, purl fo to- 
gether, knit four, purl eight, purl two together, knit eight. 

Seventeenth. Slip one, knit one, throw slipped stitch over, knit 
one, thread over and narrow twice, thread over twice, purl two to- 
gether, knit eight, thread over twice, purl two together, knit two, 
thread over twice, purl two together, knit three. 

Highteenth. Slip one, knit two, thread over twice, purl two to- 
gether, knit four, purl six, purl two together, knit eight. | 

Nineteenth. Slip one, knit one, throw slipped stitch over, knit 
one, thread over and narrow twice, thread over twice, purl two to- 
gether, knit six, thread over twice, purl two together, knit two, thread 
over twice, purl two together, knit three. } 

Twentieth. Shp one, knit two, thread over twice, purl two to- 
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gether, knit four, purl four, purl two together, knit eight. 

Twenty-first. Slip one, knit one, throw slipped stitch over, knit 
one, thread over and narrow twice, thread over twice, purl two to- 
gether, knit four, thread over twice, purl two together, knit two, 
thread over twice, purl two together, knit three. 

Twenty-second. Slip one, knit two, thread over twice, purl two 
together, knit four, purl two, purl two together, knit eight. 

Twenty-third. Slip one, knit one, throw slipped stitch over, knit 
one, thread over and narrow twice, thread over twice, purl two to- 
gether, knit two, thread over twice, purl two together, knit two, thread 
over twice, purl two together, knit three. 

Twenty-fourth. Slip one, knit two, thread over twice, purl two 
together, knit four, purl two together, knit eight. 

Begin again at first row. 


SAW TOOTH LACE. 


Cast on sixteen stitches and knit across twice. 

First row. Slip one, knit one, thread over, knit two, thread over 
twice, narrow, knit one, thread over twice, narrow, knit one, thread 
over twice, narrow, knit one, thread over twice, knit three. 

Second. Slip one, knit two, knit first, drop second loop, knit two, 
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Saw Tooth Lace, 
knit first, drop second loop, knit two, knit first, drop second loop, knit. 
two, knit first, drop second loop, knit five. 
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Third. Slip one, knit one, thread over, narrow, thread over, knit 
two, thread over twice, narrow, knit one, thread over twice, narrow, 
knit one, thread over twice, narrow, knit one, thread over twice, knit 
three. 

Fourth. Slip one, knit two, knit first, drop second loop, knit two, 
knit first, drop second loop, knit two, knit first, drop second loop, 
knit two, knit first, drop second loop, knit seven. 

Fifth. Slip one, knit one, thread over, narrow, thread over, nar- 
row, thread over, knit two, thread over twice, narrow, knit one, thread 
over twice, narrow, knit one, thread over twice, narrow, knit one, 
thread over twice, knit three. 

Sixth. Slip one, knit two, knit first, drop second loop, knit two, 
knit first, drop second loop, knit two, knit first, drop second loop, knit 
two, knit first, drop second loop, knit nine. 

Seventh. Slip one, knit one, thread over, narrow, thread over, 
narrow, thread over, narrow, thread over, knit two, thread over twice; 
narrow, knit one, thread over twice, narrow, knit one, thread over 
twice, narrow, knit one, thread over twice, knit three. 

Highth. Slip one, knit two, knit first, drop second loop, knit two, 
knit first, drop second loop, knit two, knit first, drop second loop, knit 
two, knit first, drop second loop, knit eleven. 

Ninth. Slip one, knit one, thread over, narrow, thread over, nar- 
row, thread over, narrow, thread over, narrow, thread over, knit two, 
thread over twice, narrow, knit one, thread over twice, narrow, knit 
one, thread over twice, narrow, knit one, thread over twice, knit 
three. 

Tenth. Slip one, knit two, knit first, drop second loop, knit two, 
knit first, drop second loop, knit two, knit first, drop second loop, knit 
two, knit first, drop second loop, knit thirteen. 

Eleventh. Slip one, knit one, thread over, narrow, thread over, 
narrow, thread over, narrow, thread over, narrow, thread over, nar- 
row, thread over, knit two, thread over twice, narrow, knit one, thread 
over twice, narrow, knit one, thread over twice, narrow, knit one, 
thread over twice, knit three. 

Twelfth. Slip one, knit two, knit first, drop second loop, knit 
two, knit first, drop second loop, knit two, knit first, drop second loop, 
knit two, knit first, drop second loop, knit fifteen. 

Thirteenth. Slip one, knit one, thread over, narrow, thread over, 
narrow, thread over, narrow; thread over, narrow, thread over, nar- 
row, thread over, narrow, thread over, knit two, thread over twice, 
narrow, knit one, thread over twice, narrow, knit one, thread over 
twice, narrow, knit one, thread over twice, knit three. 
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Fourteenth. ‘Slip one, knit two, knit first, drop second loop, knit 
two, knit first, drop second loop, knit two, knit first, drop second loop; 
knit two, knit first, drop second loop, knit seventeen. 

Fifteenth. Slip one, knit one, thread over, narrow, thread over, 
narrow, thread over, narrow, thread over, narrow, thread over, nar- 
row, thread over, narrow, thread over, narrow, thread over, knit two, 
thread over twice, narrow, knit one, thread over twice, narrow, knit 
one, thread over twice, narrow, knit one, thread over twice, knit 
three. | 

Sixteenth. Slip one, knit two, knit first, drop second loop, knit 
two, knit first, drop second loop, knit two, knit first, drop second loop, 
knit two, knit first, drop second loop, knit nineteen. 

Seventeenth. Knit plain. 

Eighteenth. Knit plain. 

Nineteenth. Knit plain. 

Twentieth. Bind off sixteen, knit the rest plain. 

Repeat from first row. 


VINE LACE. 


Cast on twenty-eight stitches, and knit across once. 
First row. Knit three, thread over, narrow, thread over, narrow, 
thread over, knit one, thread over, knit two, narrow, knit four, narrow, 
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knit two, thread over, narrow, thread over, narrow, thread over, nar- 
row, knit two. 

Second. Slip first stitch and purl all the others; every ntebiste 
row is knitted like this. 

Third. Knit three, thread over, narrow, thread over, narrow, 
thread over, knit three, thread over, knit two, narrow, knit two, nar- 
row, knit two, thread over, narrow, thread over, narrow, thread over, 
narrow, knit two. 

Fifth. Knit three, thread over, narrow, thread over, narrow, 
thread over, knit five, thread over, knit two, narrow twice, 


knit two, thread over, narrow, thread over, narrow, thread over, nar- 


row, knit two. 

Seventh. Knit one, narrow, knit one, beet over, narrow, ‘head 
over, narrow, thread over, knit two, narrow, knit four, narrow, knit 
two, thread over, knit one, thread over, narrow, thread. over, ee 
thread over, knit three. 

Ninth. Knit one, narrow, knit one, thread over, narrow, thread 
over, narrow, thread over, knit two, narrow, knit two, narrow, knit 
two, thread over, knit three, thread over, narrow, thread over, narrow, 
thread over, knit three. 

Eleventh. Knit one, narrow, knit one, thread over, narrow, thread 
over, narrow, thread over, knit two, narrow twice, knit two, thread 
over, knit five, thread over, narrow, thread over, narrow, thread over, 
knit three. 

Purl across, and begin again at first row. 


BLONDE LACE. 


Cast on fifteen stitches; knit across once. 

First row. Slip one, knit two, thread over twice, purl two to- 
gether, knit two, thread over twice, narrow, knit two, thread over 
twice, purl two together, knit one, thread over twice; purl one. 

Second. Thread over twice, purl two together, knit one, thread 
over twice, purl two together, knit four, purl one, knit two, thread, 
over twice, purl two together, knit three. 

Third. Slip one, knit two, thread over twice, purl two together, 
knit seven, thread over twice, purl two together, knit one, thread 
over twice, purl two together. 
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Fourth. Thread over twice, purl two together, knit one, thread 
over twice, purl two together, Enit seven, thread over twice, purl two 
together, knit three. 

Fifth. Slip one, knit two, thread over twice, purl two together, 
knit two, thread over twice, narrow, thread over twice, narrow, knit 
one, thread over twice, purl two together, knit one, thread over twice, 
purl two together. 

Sixth. Thread over twice, purl two together, knit one, thread 
over twice, purl two together, knit three, purl one, knit two, purl one, 
knit two, thread over twice, purl two together, knit three. 

Seventh. Slip one, knit two, thread over twice, purl two together, 
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Blonde Lace. 
knit nine, thread over twice, purl two together, knit one, thread over 
twice, purl two together. 

Kighth. Thread over twice, purl two together, knit one, thread 
_ over twice, purl two together, knit nine, thread over twice, purl two 
together, knit three. 

Ninth. Like seventh row. 

Tenth. Like eighth row. 

Eleventh. Like seventh row. 

Twelfth. Bind off four stitches, knit one, thread over twice, purl 
two together, knit six, thread over twice, purl two together, knit 
three. 

Begin again at first row. 


_ NARROW LACE. 


Cast on five stitches; knit across once. 
First row. Knit two, thread over, knit one, thread over twice, 
purl two together. 
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Second. Thread over twice, purl two together, knit four. 

Third. Knit three, thread over, knit one, thread over twice, purl 
two together. 

Fourth. Thread over twice, purl two together, knit five. 

Fifth. Knit four, thread over, knit one, thread over twice, purl 
two together. : 





Narrow Lace. 
Sixth. Thread over twice, purl two together, knit six. 
Seventh. Knit six, thread over twice, purl two together. 
Eighth. Thread over twice, purl five together, knit three. 
Repeat from first row. 


POINTED LACE. 


Cast on twelve stitches and knit across once. 

First row. Slipone, knit one, narrow, thread over twice, narrow, 
knit one, thread over twice, narrow, thread over twice, narrow, knit 
one. 

Second. Knit three, purl one, knit two, purl one, knit three, purl 
one, knit three. 

Third. Slip one, knit thirteen. 

Fourth. Knit fourteen. 

Fifth. Slip one, knit one, narrow, thread over twice, narrow, knit 





Pointed Lace. 
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three, thread over twice, narrow, thread over twice, narrow, knit one. 

Sixth. Knit three, purl one, knit two, purl one, knit five, purl 
one, knit three. 

Seventh. Slip one, knit fifteen. 

Eighth. Knit sixteen. 

Ninth. Shp one, knit one, narrow, thread over twice, narrow, knit 
_ five. thread over twice; narrow, thread over twice, narrow, knit one. 

Tenth. Knit three, purl one, knit two, purl one, knit seven, purl 
one, knit three. 

Eleventh. Slip one, knit seventeen. 

Twelfth. Kniteighteen. * 


_. Thirteenth. Slip one, knit one, narrow, thread over twice, narrow, 
knit seven, thread over twice, narrow, thread over twice, narrow, knit 


one. 

Fourteenth. Knit three, purl one, knit two, purl one, knit’ nine, 
purl one; knit three. 

Fifteenth. Slip one, knit nineteen. 

Sixteenth. Knit twenty. 

Seventeenth. Slip one, knit one, narrow, thread over twice, nar- 
row, knit nine, thread over twice, narrow, thread over twice, narrow, 
knit one. 

Eighteenth. Knit three, purl one, knit two, purl one, knit eleven, 
purl one, knit three. 

Ninteenth. Slip one, knit twenty-one. 

Twentieth. Bind off ten, knit eleven, 

Begin again at first row. 


SMYRNA LACE. 


Cast on eleven stitches; knit across once. 
First. Slip one, knit two, thread over, slip one, knit one, pass slip- 
ped stitch over, knit three, thread over twice, narrow, knit one. 
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Second. Knit three. purl one,.knit four, purl one, knit three. 

Third. Slip one, knit two, thread over, slip one, knit one, pass 
slipped stitch over, knit one, thread over twice, narrow, knit one, 
thread over twice, narrow, knit one. 

Fourth. Knit three, purl one, knit three, purl one, knit two, purl 
one, knit three. ' 

Fifth. Slip one, knit two, thread over, ain one, knit one, pass 
slipped stitch over, knit three, thread over pace narrow, knit one, 
thread over twice, narrow, knit one. 

Sixth. Knit three, purl one, knit three, purl one, knit four, purl 
one, knit three. 

Seventh. Slip one, knit two, thread over, slip one, knit one, pass 
slipped stitch over, narrow, thread over twice, narrow, knit one, nar- 
row, thread over twice, narrow twice. 

Eighth. Knit three, purl one, knit four, purl one, knit two, purl 
one, knit three. 

Ninth. Slip one, knit two, thread over, slip one, knit one, pass 
slipped stitch over, Dee knit two, narrow, thread over: twice, nar- 
row twice. 

Tenth. Knit three, purl one, knit five, purl one, knit three. 

Eleventh. Slip one, knit two, thread over, slip one, knit one, pass 
slipped stitch over, narrow twice, thread over twice, narrow twice. 

Twelfth. Knit three, purl one, knit three, purl one, knit three. 

Repeat from first row. 


TORCHON LACE. 


Cast on twelve stitches, knit across. | 

First row. Knit eight, thread over, narrow, thread over, knit two. 

Second. Knit eight, thread over, narrow, knit three. 

Third. Knit nine, thread over, narrow, thread over, knit two. 

Fourth. Knit ten, thread over, narrow, knit two. 

Fifth. Knit ten, thread over, narrow, thread over, knit two. 

Sixth. Knit twelve, thread over, narrow, knit one. 

Seventh.. Knit across plain. | 

Eighth. Slip one, narrow, thread over, “narrow, thread over, nar- 
row, knit eight. 

Ninth. Knit three, thread over, narrow, knit nine. 
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Tenth. Slip one, narrow, thread over, narrow, thread over, nar- 
row, knit seven. 
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Torchon Lace, 

Eleventh. Knit four, thread over, narrow, knit seven. 

Twelfth. Slip one, narrow, thread over, narrow, thread over, nar- 
row, knit six. 

Thirteenth. Knit five, thread over, narrow, knit five. 

Fourteenth. Knit plain. 

Begin again at first row. 


TORCHON INSERTION. 


Cast on seventeen stitches; knit across once. 

First row. Knit ten, thread over, narrow, thread over, narrow, 
knit three. 

Second. Knit ten, thread over, narrow, thread over, narrow, knit 
three. 





Torchon Insertion. 


Third. Knit eleven, thread over, narrow, thread over, narrow, 
_knit two. ; 
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Fourth. Knit eleven, thread over, narrow, thread over, narrow, 
knit two. 

Fifth. Knit twelve, thread over, narrow, “thread over, narrow, 
knit one. 

Sixth. Knit are thread over, narrow, thread over, narrow, 
knit one. 3 

Seventh. Knit across plain. 

Eighth. Knit three, thread over, narrow, thread over, narrow, 
knit ten. 

Ninth. Knit we thread over, narrow, thread over, narrow, 
knit ten. 

Ete Knit four, thread over, narrow, thread over, narrow, knit 
nine. 

Eleventh. Knit four, thread over, narrow, thread over, narrow, 
knit nine. 

Twelfth. Kuit five, thread over, narrow, thread over, narrow, 
knit eight. 

Thirteenth. Knit five, thread over, narrow, thread over, narrow, 
knit eight. 

Fourteenth. Knit across plain. 

Begin again at first row. 


CAO ELE TEN Gr. 


it is one of the most popular kinds of fancy work. The ease 
and rapidity with which it is made, the almost unlimited uses 
to which it may be applied, and the beauty of its many and varied 
designs render it an almost universal employment. The Scotch 
claim the invention of crochet work, the honor of which, we believe, 
has never been disputed, as was the case in knitting. They made the 
hooked needle called a “shepherd’s hook,” with which they drew the 
threads through, calling the work “hook-work.” The French took 
up the work later, giving it its present name. Its resources are al- 
most endless; nearly everything wearable can be made from it, as 
well as beautiful fancy and decorative articles and dainty laces. 

The foundation stitches are very simple, as will be seen by the fol- 
lowing directions. 


LTHOUGH crochet work cannot claim the antiquity of knitting 


STITCHES. 


Single Chain Stitch. Form a loop with the cotton or other mater- 
ial with which you work, take it on the needle, and hold the cotton 
as for knitting, on the forefinger and other fingers of the left hand. 
The crochet-needle is held in the right hand between the thumb and 
forefinger, as you hold a pen in writing; hold the end of the cotton of 
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the loop between the thumb and forefinger of the left hand, wind the 
cotton once round the needle by drawing the needle underneath the 
cotton from left to right, catch the cotton with the hook of the needle 
and draw it as a loop through the loop already on the needle, which is 
cast off the neeedle by this means and 
forms one chain stitch. The draw- 
ing the cotton through the loop is re- 
= peated until the foundation chain has 
acquired sufficient length. When 
enough chain stitches have been made 
take the foundation chain between 
Single Chain Stitch. the thumb and forefinger of the left 
hand, so that these fingers are always close to and under the hook of 
the needle. Each stitch must be loose enough to let the hook of the 
needle pass easily through. All foundation chains are begun with a 
loop. | ! 
Double Chain Stitch. Crochet two chain stitches, insert the 
needle downwards into the left side of the first chain stitch, throw the 
cotton forward, draw it out as a 
loop, wind the cotton again round 
the needle and draw it through 
the two loops on the needle, * 
draw the cotton as a loop through 
the left side of the last stitch, 
(see illustration) wind the cot- 
| MM ~ton round the needle, and-draw 
Double Chain Stitch, it through both loops on the 

needle. Repeat from * till the foundation chain is long enough. 
Purl Chain Stitch. * Crochet four chain stitches, throw the cot- 
ton over the needle, pass the needle downwards through the left half 
of the first chain stitch, throw the cotton over the needle and pull it 
through the chain loop, throw the cotton again over the needle and 












Purl Chain Stitch, 
pass it through the first two loops on the needle, throw the cotton 
again over the needle and pass it through the two remaining loops. 
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Single Crochet Stitch. This is made by drawing the cotton 
through the chain, or stitch in preceding row, and then through the 
loop on the needle; it is also called “slip stitch.” (Abbreviated in the 
directions generally as s. ¢. or sl. st. ) 

Double Crochet Stitch. This 
is made nearly like the single 
crochet. Draw the cotton, as a 
loop, through the back part of a 
stitch, wind the cotton round 
the needle and draw it through 
the two loops. (Abbreviated as Double Crochet Stitch, 





Long Double Crochet. For 

| this stitch wind the cotton 
CS, i oe round the needle, insert it into 

| ES E AAs eS a Z | the back part of a stitch, draw 
lEN | Dy Lk a the cotton out as a loop, wind 
eat ee the cotton again round the 
AAP needle, and draw through the 
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SSSSSS SSP > two loops and the loop formed 
Long Double Crochet. by winding the cotton round 


the needle. 

Treble Crochet Stitch. Throw 
the cotton over the needle, insert 
the needle in top or back part of 
a stitch, draw the loop through, 
throw the cotton over and draw 
through two loops, throw over 
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and draw through two last loops. NIA hk vi rie i 
Long Treble is worked like > hy Dy spy by Sys 





treble, with the exception of 
throwing thread over twice, and Treble Crochet Stitch. 
working off two loops at a time, three times. 

Fagot Stitch. IMake a chain the required length. 

First row. ‘Take up two chain stitches, * throw worsted over the 
needle, draw it through the three loops, make two chain, take up once 
more the loop last. taken up, take up the next chain and repeat from 
star; continue in this way to the end of chain. 

Second. Turn, * take up astitchin passing the needle from back 
to front through the two loops underneath the second chain stitch 
then pass the needle from front to back through the two loops under- 
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neath the next second chain stitch, 
throw worsted over needle and 
draw it through the stitch. This 
new loop and the one already on 
the needle are drawn together. Re- 
peat from. star, being careful to 
pass the hook from back to front, 
after having passed it from front 


Repeat both first and second rows. 
Single crochet should be worked 
in the upper loops of last row, 
when the article is complete. 


Afghan Stitch. This is worked aa rows to and fro, two rows 


forming the pattern stitch. 


Make a chain the desired 


length. 


First row. Work from right 
to left, drawing the wool 
through every chain stitch, 
leaving all the loops on the 


needle. 


Second. Work all the loops 
from the needle, from left to 
right, one at a time,’by throw- 


ing the wool, oyer. the needle, 


and’ drawing it through the 


first loop; then throw At over 
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Afghan Stitch. 
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again, drawing it through the new-formied loop, and the one next on 
the needle, as in illustration. Continue in this way across the work. 
At the repetition of every first row be careful in forming the stitch 
to raise the vertical front loop with the back loop. | 

Fancy Afghan Stitch. This is worked in wool of two colors. 


Make a chain the length required. 


First row. ‘T'ake up the chain stitches, alternating three dark 
ones with one light one, leaving all the loops on the needle, as in 


plain Afghan stitch. 


Second. Work off the loops, drawing the dark wool through the 
three dark loops, confining the three with one stitch, and the light 


through the light-loops. 


Third. Take up all the stitches on the needle, the three dark, 


then one light, ete. 
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The first dark loop is formed by passing the hook through the 
stitch first before the first dark loop of preceding row, and drawing 
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Faney Afghan Stiteh, 
the wool through; the second by drawing the wool through the stitch 
at the top of the middle loop, and the third by drawing the wool 
through the stitch between the third dark loop and the light loop. 
The light loop is made by drawing the wool through the stitch at 
the top of light loop in preceding row. Continue in this manner 
across the work. The illustration will help very much in showing 
how the work is done. : | 
Fourth. This is worked in the same manner as the second. 


Crazy Stitch. Make a foundation chain of any number of stitches, 
which, omitting the loops on the hook, is an exact multiple of three 
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First row, Having made the chain, turn and make three treble 
crochet in third stitch from hook, then skip two and make one single 
or slip stitch in the third stitch from treble, two chain three treble 
in same stitch, crochet, skip two, one single in third, two chain, three 
treble in same stitch, with single. Continue in this way the entire 
length of chain, making a single in last stitch. 

Second. Turn two chain, three treble in two chain of former 
row; fasten with single in two chain of next scallop; then two chain, 
three treble in same stitch. Single crochet in two chains of next 
scallop, and so continue. This stitch is handsome done in either 
coarse or fine wool for afghans, scarfs, or shawls. 

Star Stitch. Crochet a chain the length of the desired article. 

First row. Without putting the thread over take a stitch in the 
first loop of the chain, and draw it up quite long; continue until you 
have six loops on your hook, then thread over and draw it through 
all six loops, then over and draw it through again. This makes the 
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Star Stiteh, 

first star. Then without putting the thread over take a stitch into 
the little hole at the top of the first star, then into the back side of 
the last loop of first star, then into the same stitch of the chain where 
the last loop of the.first star was taken, then two on chain, This 
gives you six loops on the hook again. Thread over and draw through 
all six, then over and draw through one as before; repeat across. 

Second. The work cannot be turned, but the thread is broken off 
at the end of each row, and begun each time at the first end. For 
the first star, tie the thread in securely, and make one stitch, take 
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two loops into the first star of the first row, then into the hole at the 
top of the first star, then into the whole of the top loop of the next 
star, thread over and draw through all six loops, then over and draw 
through one. For the second star,, without putting the thread over 
take a stitch first in the hole at the top of the last star, then into the 
back side of the next two loops, then into the hole at the top of the 
next star, then into the whole of the next loop, over and draw through 
all six, over and through one; repeat across. 

Diamond Stitch for Shawls. Material, six ounces of Shetland wool. 

Make a chain the length of the longest edge of the shawl, which 
is three-cornered. The chain should be a multiple of six. After 
making the chain, * throw the thread over the needle and catch into 
the third stitch from the needle, draw the. thread through, thread 
over, draw through two, thread over, through two. This is the treble 
crochet .stitch. Make eight more of these in the same chain stitch. 
Put the needle through the third stitch from the shell and draw’the 
thread through this stitch and the one on the needle. This is single 
crochet stitch. Repeat from * to the end of the chain and break the 
thread. 

Second. Catch the thread in the middle stitch of the first shell 
of the preceding row. * Make three chain stitches, thread over the 
needle, put the needle through the next stitch to the one in which 





Diamond Stiteh for Shawls, 


the thread is fastened, draw thread through, thread over, through 
two; keeping this loop and the former one on the needle, put thread 
over and make the same kind of stitch in the next stitch of the shell; 
continue in this manner until there are ten stitches on the needle, 
then throw the thread over and draw through all the stitches, four 
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chain and single crochet into the middle stitch of the next shell. Re- 
peat from *. 

Third. Catch the thread in the same stitch as the preceding row 
and *, make nine trebles in the middle of the first shell of the second 
row, Sirois crochet into the single crochet at the end of the first shell 
in second row. Repeat from *. 

Fourth. Like second row. 

Fifth. Like third row. 


SHOULDER CAPE. 


Materials. Use a large bone or rubber hook and German- 
town or any other wool not too fine; six or seven ounces being re- 
quired for a medium-sized cape. 

Make a chain of eighty-two stitches. 

First row. Slip two, *two treble in two, three treble in one, two — 
treble in two, skip two, * repeat from star to star to end of chain. 

Second. Turn, one chain, skip one, * two treble in two, five treble 
in one, two treble in two, skip two; * repeat. 

Third. Turn, one chain, skip one, * three treble in three, three 
treble in one, three treble in three, skip two; * repeat. 

Fourth. Turn, one chain, skip one, * three treble in three, ‘ioe 
treble in one, three treble in three, skip two; * repeat. 

Fifth. Turn, one chain, skip one, * three treble in three, five 
treble in one, three treble in three, skip one; * repeat. 

Sixth. Turn, one chain, skip one, * four treble in four, three 
treble in one, four treble in four, slip one; * repeat. 

Seventh. Turn, one chain, skip one, * four treble in four, five 
treble in one, four treble in four, skip two; * repeat. 

Eighth. Turn, one chain, skip one, * five treble in five, three 
treble in one, five treble in five, skip two; * repeat. 

Ninth. Turn, one chain, skip one, * five treble in five, five treble 
in one, five treble in five, skip two; * repeat. 

Tenth. Turn, one chain, skip one, * six treble in six, three treble 
in one, six treble in six, skip two; * repeat. 

Eleventh. Turn, one chain, skip one, * six treble in six, five 
treble in one, six treble in six, skip two; * repeat. 

Twelfth. Turn, one chain, skip one, * seven treble in seven, three 
treble in one, seven treble in seven, skip two; * repeat. 
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Thirteenth. Turn, one chain, skip one, * seven treble in seven, 
five treble in one, seven treble in seven, skip two; * repeat. 

Fourteenth. Turn, one chain, skip one, * eight treble in eight, 
three treble in one, eight treble in eight, skip two; * repeat. 

Fifteenth, Turn, one chain, skip one, * eight treble in eight, 
three treble in one, eight treble in eight, skip two; * repeat. 

Sixteenth. Turn, one chain, skip one, * eight treble in eight, five 
treble in one, eight treble in eight, skip two; * repeat. 

Seventeenth. ‘Turn, one chain, skip one, * nine treble jn nine, 
three treble in one, nine treble in nine, skip two; * repeat. 

Eighteenth. Turn, one chain, skip one, nine treble in nine, three 
treble in one, nine treble in nine, skip two; * repeat. 

Nineteenth. Turn, one chain, skip one, * nine treble in nine, 
three treble in one, nine treble in nine, skip two; * repeat. 

Twentieth. Turn, one chain, skip one, * nine, treble in nine, three 
treble in one, nine treble in nine, skip two; * repeat. 

Twenty-first. Turn, one chain, skip one, * nine treble in nine, 
five treble in one, nine treble in nine, skip two; * repeat. | 

Twenty-second. Turn, one chain, skip one, * ten treble in ten, 
three treble in one, ten treble in ten, skip two; * repeat. 

Twenty-third. Turn, one chain, skip one, * ten treble in ten, 
three treble in one, ten treble in ten, skip two; * repeat. 

Twenty-fourth. Turn, one chain, skip one, * ten treble in ten, 
three treble in one, ten treble in ten, skip two; * repeat. ‘ 

Twenty-fifth. Turn, * one chain, skip one, * ten treble in ten, five 
treble in one, ten treble in ten, skip two; * repeat. 

Twenty-sixth. Turn, one chain, skip one, * eleven treble in 
eleven, three treble in one, eleven treble in eleven, skip two; * repeat. 

Twenty-seventh. Turn, one chain, skip one, * eleven treble in 
eleven, three treble in one, eleven treble in eleven, skip two; * repeat. 

Twenty-eighth. Turn, one chain, skip one, * eleven treble in 
eleven, three treble in one, eleven treble in eleven, skip two; * repeat. 

Twenty-ninth. Turn, one chain, skip one, * eleven treble in 
eleven, five treble in one, eleven treble in eleven, skip two; * repeat. 

Thirtieth. Turn, one chain, skip one, * twelve treble in twelve, 
three treble in one, twelve treble in twelve, skip two; * repeat. 

This makes a medium-sized cape, but can be made as deep as 
wished by continuing the rows, increasing the same as in the direc- 
tions given; the edge is finished with a heavy scallop, or a border of 
shells can be crocheted across the bottom, and one row up the fronts 
and around the neck. A ribbon aninch and a half wide is run in at 
the neck to tie, and it is very pretty with ribbon one-half inch wide 
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run in the holes formed by the. “skip two,” lengthwise of the cape, and 
finished by two or three loops at the bottom. 


WATCH GUARD. 


Materials required: black or brown parse twist and a fine steel. 
crochet hook. 

Make a chain of seven stitches, join. 

First row. Work one double into 
each stitch. 

For the second and following rows, 
work one double into the second per- 
pendicular loop of each stitch. work- 
ing from left to right. This gives 
the ribbed appearance to the guard. 

When a sufficient length has been 
worked, a loop must be made at each 
end, and a split-ring fastened through 

eee one loop to attach it to the watch, and 
Watch Guard, a black hook to the other to fasten it 
to the dress-bodice. 
This also makes a very pretty finish for sofa pillows and various 
other articles if made of Germantown or other coarse worsted with a 
large hook. 


es 





ANTIQUE LACE. 


Use Barbour’s Gilling or shoe thread No. 50, and small steel hook. 

Make a chain of forty-four stitches. 

First row. Skip seven, four treble in the four following chain 
stitches, two chain, skip two, one treble, two chain, skip two, four 
treble, seven chain, skip seven, five double, seven chain, skip seven, 
four treble. 

Second. Turn, eleven chain, skip eight, four treble, two chain, 
skip two, four treble, seven chain, skip five, three double, seven chain, 
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skip five, four treble, * two chain, skip two, one treble, repeat from 
star twice, two chain, skip two, four treble, two chain, skip two, one 
treble. 

Third. Turn, five chain, skip two, four treble, * two chain, skip 
two, one treble, repeat from star three times, two chain, skip two 
four treble, four chain, skip five, one long treble, four chain, skip 
five, four treble, four chain, skip five, one long treble, four chain, 
skip five, four treble. 

Fourth. Turn, eleven chain, skip eight, four treble, seven chain, 
skip six, three double, seven chain, skip six, four treble, two chain, 
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skip three, four treble, * two chain, skip two, one treble, repeat from 
star four times, two chain, skip two, four treble, two chain, skip two, 
one treble. 

Fifth, Turn, five chain, skip two, four treble, * two chain, skip 
two, one treble, repeat from star five times, two chain, skip two, four 
treble, seven chain, skip nine, five double, seven chain, skip nine, 
four treble. 

Sixth. Turn, eleven chain, skip eight, four treble, two chain, 
skip two, four treble, seven chain, skip five, three double, seven 
chain, skip five, four treble, * two chain, skip two, one treble, repeat 
from star six times, two chain, skip two, four treble, two chain, skip 
two, one treble. 
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Seventh. Turn, five chain, skip two, four treble, * two chain, 
skip two, one treble, repeat from star seven times, two chain, skip 
two, four treble, four chain, skip five, one long treble, four chain, skip 
five, four treble, four chain, skip four, one long treble, four chain, skip 
four, four treble. 


Eighth. Turn, eleven chain, skip eight, four treble, seven chain, 
skip six, three double, seven chain, skip six, four treble, two chain, 
skip three, four treble, * two chain, skip two, one treble, repeat from 
star eight times, two chain, skip two, four treble, two chain, skip two, 
one treble. 


Ninth. Turn, five chain, skip two, four treble, * two chain, skip 
two, one treble, repeat from star nine times, two chain, skip two, four 
treble, seven chain, skip nine, five double, seven chain, skip nine, four 
treble. 


Tenth. Turn, five chain, skip three, four treble, seven chain, skip 
five, three double, seven chain, skip five, four treble, two chain, skip 
two, four treble, * two chain, skip two, one treble, repeat from star 
eight times, two chain, skip two, four treble, two chain, skip two, one 
treble. 


Eleventh. Turn, five chain, skip two, four treble, * two chain, 
skip two, one treble, repeat from star seven times, two chain, skip 
two, four treble, four chain, skip four, one long treble, four chain, skip 
four, four treble, four chain, skip five, one long treble, four chain, skip 
five, four treble. 

Twelfth. Turn, five chain, skip three, four treble, two chain, skip 
three, four treble, seven chain, skip six, three double, seven chain, 
skip six, four treble, * two chain, skip two, one treble, repeat from 
star six times, two chain, skip two, four treble, two chain, skip two, 
one treble. 

Thirteenth. Turn, five chain, skip two, four treble, * two. chain, 
skip two, one treble, repeat from star five times, two chain, skip two, 
four treble, seven chain, skip nine, five double, seven oe skip nine, 
four treble. 

Fourteenth. Turn, five cham skip three, four treble, seven pohaun 
skip five, three double, seven chain, skip five, four treble, two chain, 
skip two, four treble, * two chain, skip two, one treble, repeat from 
star four times, two chain, skip two, four treble, two chain, skip oo 
one treble. 

Fifteenth. Turn, five chain, skip two, four treble, * two chain, 
skip two, one treble, repeat from star three times, two chain, skip 
two, four treble, four chain, skip four, one long treble, four chain, 
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skip four, four treble, four chain, skip five, one long treble, four 


chain, skip five, four treble. 

Sixteenth. Turn, five chain, skip three, four treble, two chain, 
skip three, four treble, seven chain, skip six, three double, seven 
chain, skip six, four treble, * two chain, skip two, one treble, repeat 
from star twice, two chain, skip two, four treble, two chain, skip two, 
one treble. 

Seventeenth. Turn, five chain, skip two, four treble, two chain, 
skip two, one treble, two chain, skip two, four treble, seven chain, 
skip nine, five double, seven chain, skip nine, four treble. 

Begin again at second row. 


ANTIQUE INSERTION. 


Use Barbour’s Gilling, or shoe thread No. 50, and small steel 
hook. Make a chain of eighty stitches. 
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First row. Skip seven, four treble in next four stitches, * two 
chain, skip two, onetreble in third stitch, repeat from star nine times, 
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two chain, skip two, four treble, * two chain, skip two, one treble, re- 
peat from star nine times, two chain, skip two, four treble, two chain, 
skip two, one treble, in last stitch of chain. 

Second. Turn, five chain, skip two, four treble, * 0 chain, skip 
two, one treble, repeat from star eight times, two chain, skip two, four 
treble, two chain, skip two, four treble, * two chain, skip two, one 
treble, repeat from star eight times, two chain, skip two, four treble, 
two chain, skip two, one treble. | 

Third. Turn, five chain, skip two, four treble, * two chain, skip 
two, one treble, repeat from star seven times, two chain, skip two, 
four treble, four chain, skip four, one long treble, (thread over twice) | 
four chain, skip four, four treble, * two chain, skip two, one treble, 
repeat from star seven times, two chain, skip two, four treble, two 
chain, skip two, one treble. 

Fourth. Turn, five chain, skip two, four treble, * two chain, skip 
two, one treble, repeat from star six times, two chain, skip two, four 
treble, seven chain, skip six, three double, seven chain, skip six, four 
treble, * two chain, skip two, one treble, repeat from star six times, 
two chain, skip two, four treble, two chain, skip two, one treble. 

Fifth. Turn, five chain, skip two, four treble, * two chain, skip 
two, one treble, repeat from star five times, two chain, skip two, four 
treble, seven chain, skip nine, five double, seven chain, skip nine, 
four treble, * two chain, skip two, one treble, repeat from star five 
times, two chain, skip two, four treble, two chain, skip two, one treble. 

Sixth. Turn, five chain, skip two, four treble, * two chain, skip 
two, one treble, repeat from star four times, two chain, skip two, four 
treble, two chain, skip two, four treble, seven chain, skip six, three 
double, seven chain, skip six, four treble, two chain, skip two, four 
treble, two chain, skip two, one treble, repeat from star four times, 
two chain, skip two, four treble, two chain, skip two, one treble. 

Seventh. Turn, five chain, skip two, four treble, * two chain, 
skip two, one treble, repeat from star three times, two. chain, skip 
two, four treble, four chain, skip four, one long treble, four chain, 
skip four, four treble, four chain, skip five, one long treble, four 
chain, skip five, four treble, four chain, skip four, one long treble, 
four chain, skip four, four treble, * two chain, skip two, one treble, 
repeat from star three times, two chain, skip two, four treble, two 
chain, skip two, one treble. 

Eighth. Turn, five chain, skip two, four treble, * two chain, skip 
two, one treble, repeat from star twice,:two chain, skip two, four 
treble, seven chain, skip six, three double, seven chain, skip six, four 
treble, two chain, skip three, four treble, seven chain, skip six, three 
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double, seven chain, skip six, four treble, * two chain, skip two, one 
treble, repeat from star twice, two chain, skip two, four treble, two 
chain, skip two, one treble. 

Ninth. Turn, five chain, skip two, four treble, two chain, skip 
two, one treble, two chain, skip two, four treble, seven chain, skip 
nine, five double, seven chain, skip nine, four treble, seven chain, 
skip nine, five double, seven chain, skip nine, four treble, two chain, 
skip two, one treble, two chain, skip two, four treble, two chain, skip 
two, one treble. 

Tenth. Turn, five chain, skip two, four treble, * two chain, skip 
two, one treble, repeat from star twice, two chain, skip two, four treble 
seven chain, skip five, three double, seven chain, skip five, four treble, 
two chain, skip two, four treble, seven chain, skip five, three double, 
seven chain, skip five, four treble, * two chain, skip two, one treble, 
repeat from star twice, two chain, skip two, four treble, two chain, 
skip two, one treble. 

Eleventh. Turn, five chain, skip two, four treble, * two chain, 
skip two, one treble, repeat from star three times, two chain, skip 
two, four treble, four chain, skip five, one long treble, four chain, 
skip five, four treble, four chain, skip four, one long. treble, four 
chain, skip four, four treble, four chain, skip five, one long treble, 
four chain, skip five, four treble, * two chain, skip two, one treble, 
repeat from star three times, two chain, skip two, four treble, two 
chain, skip two, one treble. 

Twelfth. Turn, five chain, skip two, four treble, * two chain, skip 
two, one treble, repeat from star four times, two chain, skip two, four 
treble, two chain, skip three, four treble, seven chain, skip six, three 
double, seven chain, skip six, four treble, two chain, skip three, four 
treble, * two chain, skip two, one treble, repeat from star four times, 
two chain, skip two, four treble, two chain, skip two, one treble. 

Thirteenth. Turn, five chain, skip two, four treble, * two chain, 
skip two, one treble, repeat from star five times, two chain, skip two, 
four treble, seven chain, skip nine, five double, seven chain, skip 
nine, four treble, * two chain, skip two, one treble, repeat from star 
five times, two chain, skip two, four treble, two chain, skip two, one 
treble. 

Fourteenth. Turn, five chain, skip two, four treble, * two chain, 
skip two, one treble, repeat from star six times, two chain, skip two, 
four treble, seven shain, skip six, three double, seven chain, skip six, 
four treble, * two chain, skip two, one treble, repeat from star six 
times, two chain, skip two, four treble, two chain, skip two, one 
treble. 
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Fifteenth. Turn, five chain, skip two, four treble, * two chain, 
skip two, one treble, repeat from star seven times, two chain, skip 
two, four treble, four chain, skip five, one long treble, four chain, 
skip five, four treble, * two chain, skip two, one treble, repeat from 
star seven times, two chain, skip two, four treble, two chain, skip two, 
one treble. 

Sixteenth. Turn, five chain, skip two, four treble, * two chain, 
skip two, one treble, repeat from star eight times, two chain, skip 
two, four treble, two chain, skip three, four treble, * two chain, skip 
two, one treble, repeat from star eight times, two chain, skip we 
four treble, two chain, skip two, one treble. 

Seventeenth. Turn, five chain, skip two, four treble, * two chain, 
skip two, one treble, repeat from star nine times, two chain, skip two, 
four treble, * two chain, skip two, one treble, repeat from star nine 
times, two chain, skip two, four treble, two chain, skip two, one 
treble. | 

Begin again at second row. 


CLUNY LACE. 


Chain thirteen. 

First row. One treble in fourth stitch from needle, one treble in 
each of the next two chain stitches, chain eight and fasten with slip 
stitch in last chain stitch; turn. 

Second. Chain two, twenty trebles over the eight chain, chain 
three, one treble between the last treble in the first row and the three 
chain, chain three; turn. 

Third. One treble in each stitch of the three chain, chain five, 
catch with double crochet into the top of the fourth treble, chain 
five, one double in top of next fourth, chain five, one double in top of 
next fourth, chain five, one double in top of next fourth, chain five, 
one double in top of last treble. There should now be five holes. 
Chain five; turn. 

Fourth. * One double in middle stitch of first hole, chain eight, 
make picot by putting the needle into the fourth chain from the 
double stitch and drawing the thread through that and the loop on 
the needle, chain six, catch in the same manner in the second chain 
from first picot, chain eight, catch in fourth chain from second picot, 
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chain six, catch in second chain from third picot, chain one, take out 
the needle and insert it in the first chain before the first picot and 
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catch the loop through, chain two, one double in middle chain of 
second five chain; repeat from * till you have four clusters of four 
picots each, then chain five, one treble between the last treble and 
three chain in the last row, chain three; turn. 

Fifth. One treble in each of the first three stitches, chain five, 
one double in middle of picot group, chain seven, one double in mid- 
dle of second picot group, chain nine, one double in middle of third 
picot group, chain eleven, one double in middle of fourth picot group, 
chain nine, one double in the end five chain space in last row; turn. 

Sixth. Over the nine chain work one double, one short treble, 
three trebles, then chain four, insert the needle downward into the 
last made treble through the half of it last made, then draw the thread 
through the three loops now on the needle. This is a picot and will 
be mentioned as such through this row. ‘Three trebles, one picot, 
three trebles, one picot, three trebles, one short treble, one double; 
over the eleven chain work just the same only make five picots with 
the three trebles between; over the nine chain work the same with 
three picots; over the seven chain, work the double, the short treble, 
then four trebles, two picots, with the three trebles between, then 
four trebles, one short treble and one double; over the five chain, one 
double, one short treble, four trebles, one picot, four trebles, one 
short treble, one double, chain five, one treble between last treble and 
three chain of last row, chain three; turn. 
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Seventh. One treble in each of the first three chain, chain eight, 
one double in the second picot, chain two, twenty trebles over the 
eight chain, chain three, one treble in the three chain, chain three; 
turn. 

Eighth. One double in each of the first three chain stitches, 
chain five, one double on top of fourth treble, repeat until the last 
treble is reached, and you have five holes, remove the needle and in- 
sert it in the next picot of last scallop and draw the loop through, 
chain five; turn. 

Ninth. One double in middle of first five chain hole; now repeat 
the four picot groups as in the last scallop, after the last double in 
last five chain hole, chain five, one treble in three chain, chain three; 
turn. 

Tenth. One treble in each of first three chain, chain five, catch 
into first picot group, chain seven, catch into second picot group, 
chain nine, catch into third picot group, chain eleven, catch into fourth 
picot group, chain nine, catch into middle of last five chain in last 
row; turn. 

Eleventh. Over the nine chain work one double, one short treble, 
three trebles, chain one, remove needle, insert it into the next picot, 
draw through the loop, chain one, insert the needle downward through 
two loops of the last made treble and finish, as in the lastrow of the 
first scallop, making two more picots to finish the scallop over this 
nine chain. 


GUIPURE NETTING. 


Use No. 40 thread and fine hook. 

Make a chain of six stitches and join in a ring. 

First row. Chain three, make a shell of three trebles, two chain, 
three trebles in ring; turn. 
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‘Second. Chain three, shell in shell, one treble in beginning of 
first shell; turn. 


Third. Chain three, shell in shell, one treble, * four chain, one 


treble in three chain between first two shells. Repeat from star till 


there are five holes, one double in ring in which first shell was made; 
turn. 
Fourth. Six double crochet over four chain, one slip stitch in 


top of treble crochet, continue around the scallop; then chain one, 
shell in shell, one treble in last stitch of shell, turn, and begin again 
at first row. . 

When the double crochet edge is put on the next scallop, join 
with the preceding by taking the hook from the four stitch, putting 
it through the corresponding stitch on last scallop, then draw the 
loop through and proceed with the edge as before. 


SHELL LACE. 


This lace is very pretty made of No. 70 unbleached linen. Cro- 
chet loosely. Make a chain of fifteen stitches. 
First row. Skip four, in the fifth loop make one treble, (p tting 
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the thread over once) chain two, skip three, one treble in fourth 
stitch, chain five, one treble in fifth stitch from last treble, chain five, 
one treble in last stitch; turn. 
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Second. Chain three, eleven treble under the five chain, chain 
one, seven treble under the next five chain, chain one, one treble in 
first hole, chain one, one treble in last hole; turn. 

Third. Chain three, one treble in first hole, chain one, one treble 
in next hole, chain five, one treble in one chain between seven treble 
and twelve treble, now make one treble between each of the twelve 
treble; turn. 

Fourth. Chain three, one treble between first and second treble, 
now make one treble between each of the trebles in the last row, 
making one chain between each one, one chain, seven treble under 
five chain, one chain, one treble in first hole, one chain, one treble 
in next hole; turn. 

Fifth. Three chain, one treble in first hole, one chain, one treble 
in next hole, five chain, one treble in hole after seven treble; now 
make one treble between each treble in last row, making two chain 
between each treble; turn. 

Sixth. ‘Three aa one treble between each treble in last row, 
making three chain between each treble, one chain, seven treble 
under five chain, one chain, one treble in next hole, one chain, one 
treble in last hole; turn. 

Seventh. ‘Three chain, one treble in. first hole, one chain, one 
treble in next hole, five chain, one treble after seven treble, one 
chain, three treble between each ireples in last row, making one chain 
between each three, turn. 

Eighth. Five chain, one single under one chain, five chain, one 
single under next one chain, continue in this way all around the scal- 
lop; this will make eleven loops, now one chain, seven treble under 
five chain, one chain, one treble in first hole, one chain, one treble in 
last hole; turn. 

Ninth. Three chain, one treble in first hole, one chain, one treble 
in next hole, five chain, one treble in hole after seven treble, six chain, 
one single under first five chain, six chain, one single under next five 
chain, continue this way all around the scallop; turn. 

Tenth. Chain seven, one single under first six chain, seven chain, 
one single under next six chain, continue this way all reund the 
scallop, one chain, seven treble under five chain, one chain, one treble 
in next hole, one chain, one treble in last hole; turn. 

Eleventh. Chain three, one treble in first hole, one chain, one 
treble in next hole, five chain, one treble after seven treble; this fin- 
ishes first scallop; chain five, one single under last seven chain; 
turn. . 
Twelfth. _ Chain three, make eleven treble under first five chain, 
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one chain, seven treble under next five chain in heading, one chain, 
one treble in first hole,one chain, one treble in last hole; turn. 

Now repeat from third row. Unite the scallops by catching with 
single crochet in the seven chain opposite in the first scallop, and the 
next time across, catch it in the next seven chain, and so on until you 
have caughtin four times, or until the scallop is finished. 


DIAMOND LACE. 


First row. Chain twenty-seven, three double crochet in first three 
chain, * three chain, and join in next three chain by double crochet *, 
repeat seven times more between stars to the end of the chain. 

Second. Turn, * make six chain, join in second double crochet *, 
repeat between stars three times or to the top, make three double 


crochet: 
Third. Three double crochet in double crochet, * three chain, 
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join in the middle of six chain, three chain, and join in double cro- 
chet *, repeat between stars three times, two chain, join in same 
double crochet as last three chain. 

Fourth. Turn, seven treble crochet in two chain, one treble cro- 
chet in double crochet, six chain, join in first double crochet, * six 
chain, join in second double crochet from last one *, repeat between 
stars twice, three chain, three treble crochet in double crochet at top. 
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Fifth. Turn, three double crochet in three treble crochet, * three 
chain, join in first double crochet, three chain, join in the middle of 
six chain *, repeat between stars three times, three chain, join in first 
treble crochet, two chain, join in same crochet. 

Sixth. Turn, seven treble crochet in two chain, one treble cro- 
chet in double crochet, six chain, join in first double crochet, six 
treble crochet in next double crochet, join by double crochet in next 
double crochet, * six chain, join in second double crochet from the 
last one *, repeat between stars twice, three double crochet in double 
crochet. 

Seventh. Turn, three double crochet in double crochet, * three 
chain, join in first double crochet, three chain, join in next double 
crochet *, repeat between stars four times, two chain, join in 
same double crochet as last three chain. 

Eighth. Turn, seven treble crochet in two chain, one treble cro- 
chet in double crochet, six chain, join in first double crochet, * six 
treble crochet, in next double crochet, join in next double crochet *, 
repeat between stars once, * six chain. join in second double crochet 
*, repeat between stars once, three chain, three treble crochet in 
double crochet. 

Ninth. Turn, three double crochet in three treble crochet, * three 
chain, join in first double crochet, three chain, join in middle of six 
chain, * repeat between stars four times, three chain, join in first 
treble crochet, two chain, join in same crochet. 

Tenth. Turn, seven treble crochet in two chain, one treble cro- 
chet in double crochet, six chain, join in first double crochet, six 
chain, join in second double crochet, six treble crochet in next double 
crochet, join in next double crochet, * six chain, join in second double 
crochet*, repeat between stars twice, three double crochet in double 
crochet. 

Eleventh. Turn, three double crochet in double crochet, * three 
chain, join in middle of six chain, three chain, join in first double cro- 
chet *, repeat between stars five times, two chain, join in same stitch 
as last three chain. 

Twelfth. Turn, seven treble crochet in two chain, one treble cro- 
chet in double crochet, six chain, join in first double crochet, six 
treble crochet in next double crochet, join in next, * six chain, join 
in second double crochet, * repeat between stars once, six treble cro- 
chet in next double crochet, join in next double crochet, six chain, 
join in second double crochet, three chain, three treble crochet in 
double crochet. | | ; 

Thirteenth. Turn, three double crochet in three treble crochet, 
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* three chain, join in first double crochet, three chain, join in middle 
of six chain, * repeat between stars five times, three chain, join in 
first treble crochet, two chain, join in same crochet. 

Fourteenth, Turn, seven treble crochet in two chain, one treble 
crochet in double crochet, three chain, join in first double crochet, 
* six treble crochet in next double crochet, join in next double cro- 
chet, *repeat between stars once, six chain, join in second double 
crochet, * six treble crochet in next double crochet, join in next 
double crochet *, repeat between stars once, six chain, join in second 
double crochet from last one joined, three double crochet in double 
crochet. 

Fifteenth. Turn, three double crochet in double crochet, * three 
chain, joinin middle of six chain, three chain, join in first double cro- 
chet *, repeat five times between stars, three chain and join in first 
treble crochet, two chain, join in same crochet. 

Sixteenth. Turn, seven treble crochet in two chain, one treble 
crochet in double crochet, three chain, join in second double crochet, 
six treble crochet in next double crochet, join in next double crochet, 
* six chain, join in second double crochet *, repeat between stars 
once, six treble crochet in next double crochet, six chain, join in 
second double crochet, three chain, three treble crochet in double 
crochet. 

Seventeenth. Turn, three double crochet in treble crochet, * three 
chain, join in first double crochet, three chain, join in middle of six 
chain *, repeat between stars five times, two chain, join in same cro- 
chet as last three chain. 

Eighteenth. Turn, seven treble crochet in two chain, one treble 
crochet in double crochet *, three chain, join in second double cro- 
chet *, repeat between stars once, six treble crochet in next double 
crochet, join in next double crochet, * six chain, joinin second double 
_ crochet *, repeat between stars twice, three double crochet in double 
crochet. 

Nineteenth. Turn, * three chain, join in middle of six chain, 
three chain, join in next double crochet *, repeat between stars four 
times, three chain, join in first treble crochet, two chain, join in same 
crochet. 

Twentieth. Turn, seven treble crochet in two chain, one treble 
crochet in double crochet, three chain, join in second double crochet, 
* six treble crochet in next double crochet, join in next double cro- 
chet *, repeat between stars once, * six chain, join in second double 
crochet *, repeat between stars once, three chain, three treble crochet 
in double crochet. — 
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Twenty-first. Turn, three double crochet in treble crochet, * 
three chain, join in first double crochet, three chain, join in next — 
double crochet *, repeat between stars four times, two chain, join in 
same crochet as last three chain. 

Twenty-second. Turn, seven treble crochet in two chain, one 
treble crochet in double crochet, three chain, join in second double 
crochet, six treble crochet in next double crochet, join in next double 
crochet, * six chain, join in second double crochet *, repeat between 
stars twice, three double crochet in double crochet. 

Twenty-third. Three double crochet in double crochet, * three 
chain in middle of six chain, three chain in first double crochet *, re- 
peat between stars three times, three chain, join in first treble cro- 
chet, two chain, join in same crochet as last three chain. 

Twenty-fourth. Turn, seven treble crochet in two chain, one 
treble crochet in double crochet, three chain, join in second double 
crochet, * six chain, join in second double crochet *, repeat between 
stars twice, three chain, three treble crochet in double crochet. 

Twenty-fifth. Turn, three double crochet in treble crochet, * 
three chain, join in first double crochet, three chain, join in middle of 
six chain *, repeat between stars three times. 

Twenty-sixth. Turn, * six chain, join in second double crochet *, 
repeat between stars three times, three double crochet in double cro- 
chet. 

Twenty-seventh. Turn, three double crochet in double crochet, 
* three chain, join in middle of six chain, three chain, join in first 
double crochet, * repeat between stars three times, two chain, join in 
same stitch as last three chain. 

Twenty-eighth. Turn, seven treble crochet in two chain, one 
treble crochet in double crochet, six chain, join in first double cro- 
chet, * six chain, join in second double crochet, * repeat between 
stars twice, three chain, three treble crochet in three double crochet; 
this commences the next point. 


LADIES’ SKIRT. 


Materials required: One pound of Germantown or Midnight 
yarn. 
Make a chain of three hundred and twelve stitches for a medium- 
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sized skirt, (this makes twenty-four scallops of thirteen stitches each, ) 
and unite. 

First. Make a chain of two, then four treble into first four stitches 
of foundation chain, * three treble in one stitch, five treble in next 
five stitches, skip two stitches and five trebles in the following five 
stitches; repeat from * all around foundation chain. 

Continue according to these directions until you have eighteen 
inches of the skirt, being careful that the shell. of three comes each 
time over the former shell, and that the holes made by missing the 
two stitches come directly over each other. 

Then instead of five trebles between the shells and holes, put 
only four, (which narrows two double in each scallop.) Repeat this 
fourrounds. Then make three trebles between shells and holes for 
four rounds, or until your skirt is within eight inches of the pene 
desired. 

For the remaining eight inches, treble crochet in every stitch, 
leaving the placket opening by crocheting back and fourth instead of 
around. 

For the last row, treble crochet, one chain, miss one stitch, treble 
crochet into the next stitch, and so on around, making a place to run 
a ribbon or braid through to tie the skirt on. 

Complete the bottom of the skirt by a few rows of shells. 

A neat finish around the placket opening and across the top is 
made by one row of small scallops. 


PEARL EDGING. 


Make a chain of eight stitches. 

First row. Make one treble crochet in the fifth stitch of chain, 
five chain, one double crochet in last stitch of chain; turn. 

Second. Eleven double crochet in first hole, two chain, two treble 
crochet in last hole; turn. 
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Third. Four chain, one treble crochet in two chain, five chain, 
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one slip stitch in fourth double crochet of loop; turn and repeat from 
second row. 


CLOVER LEAF EDGING. 


Make twelve chain, pass over three chain, join in the fourth with 
a slip stitch, three chain put in the same place with a slip stitch, 
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three chain put in the same place with a slip stitch, (this makes three 
loops for the lobes of the leaf,) turn seven treble in the loop made 
by last chain of three and a slip stitch, slip stitch in the next loop of 
three chain, and eight treble and a slip stitch, slip stitch in the last 
loop of three chain and seven treble and slip stitch, slip stitch around 
the chain to bring the leaf together. This makes one leaf. The rest 
are all made in the same way only to join the leaves together, after 
you have made one the next must be done in this way: Where you 
turn, instead of seven treble make three treble, and catch into the 
third treble in the last leaf, then four treble in the same loop with the 
three and a slip stitch. The rest of the leaf is made just like the first 
one. 


NARROW EDGE. 


Make a chain of twelve stitches. 

‘First. Catch inthe sixth stitch with a double crochet, chain four, 
catch in the ninth stitch, chain four, catch in the last stitch; turn. 

Second. Chain six, catch in the first loop with a double crochet, 
chain four, catch in second loop, chain four, catch in last loop; turn. 
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Third. Chain three, make four treble crochets in first loop, four 
treble crochets in second loop, and twelve treble crochets in the last 
loop, catch with double crochet in the first loop made; turn. 
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Fourth. Make three chain, catch with double crochet between 
the second and third treble crochets, chain three, catch between the 
fourth and fifth treble crochets, and continue until you have five lit- 
tle loops, chain four, catch between the twelfth and fourth treble cro- 
chets, chain four, catch between the two groups of four treble: cro- 
chets, chain four, catch in the end. This completes one scallop. 
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PART IV. 
HOME DRESS-MAKING AND MILLINERY. 


By EMMA E. GORDON. 
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HOME DRESS MAKING. 


explanation. Its antiquity is very great. It is identical with 
the earliest traditions of human lite. 

In early ages it was simple as the manners of the people who in- 
vented it; leaves, feathers and skins forming the clothing of our first 
parents. But as civilization gradually spread over the world, and 
the invention and genius of man found means to change the wool 
from the rough skins into cloth; the web of worms into silk; flax into 
linen, and to form from minerals, herbs and insects dyes which vied 
with the rainbow in richness and variety of tint, mankind departed 
from the simplicity of their fore-fathers and gradually gave themselves 
up to an almost incredible degree of luxury and extravagance in the 
adornment of their persons. 

Frequent mention is made of dress in the Bible. Jacob found 
pleasure in arraying his favorite child in a “coat of many colors,” 
and the richness of the apparel of kings and queens is often spoken 
of. The Hebrew women were well taught in fine needle-work; the 
hangings of the Court of the Tabernacle were wrought on fine white 
linen, in colors of blue, purple and scarlet, and the deft fingers of 
the workers no doubt enriched their own robes with like adornment. 

In ancient works on dress the richness of the material and its or- 
namentation is as apparent as its quaintness or grotesqueness. 

Woman is defined by an early writer as “an animal that delights 
in finery,” but we find that man in all countries has been as devoted 


Dese considered merely as a covering for the body requires no 
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to the passion as woman, and, that however extravagant women have 
been in these respects, men have equalled if not surpassed them. In- 
deed, so rapidly and so extensively did the passion for dress and 
finery spread over the world, that edicts, laws and ordinances were 
passed by early nations to arrest the growing evil, which was so pow- 
erfully exhibited in the human mind that blood has actually been 
shed to support it, the Chinese, when conquered ages ago, by the 
Tartars, preferring to loose their heads to parting with their beloved 
ringlets which were ordered to be cut off. 

Even so late as the eighteenth century a serious mob took place in 
Madrid, on an attempt being made to banish some cherished articles 
of dress. 

Although the ancient Greeks and Romans have been credited with 
the most lavish extravagance in dress and ornament, the early English 
and French follow closely if they do not surpass these nations in reck- 
less adornments. Prior to the Norman conquest the ancient Britons 
were not, however, so given to this insane indulgence. In the reign 
of Harold, the last of the Saxon kings, there was a little leaning 
toward the fashions of the South, but little mention is made of the 
dress of woman. 

In the Bee of the twelfth century, during the reign of Henry 

y J,of England, Dame Fashion seems to have 
gained a strong foothold. The skirts of 
the ladies’ gowns were worn so long that 
they trailed upon the ground, and sleeves 
and veils were of such riduculous length 
that they were tied up in bows and festoons. 

Changes in fashion were generally made 
upon the succession of a new king, and as 
kings led, at the best, a precarious sort of 
existence in those days, the fashion changed 
pretty often. The habiliments of gentle- 
men at this time, however, were varied 
much more than those of the ladies. The 
finest cloths, linen and silks, adorned with 
the richest laces, emrboidery and gold, 
and lined with costly furs, formed the cos- 
tume of the higher classes, and extrava- 





English Dress of the Be 
Century. gence reigned supreme. 

Late in the thirteenth century, during the reign of Edward I, 

dress assumed another form. Ladies’ skirts were made so long that 

they had to be held up in order to enable the wearer to move, and > 
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about the neck was worn a variety of the wimple termed a garget. 
It enclosed the cheeks and chin, and fell upon 
the bosom, giving the wearer the appearance 
of suffering from sore throat or toothache. 

The French were not far behind their En- 
glish sisters in personal adornment, as will be 
seen by the illustration on page 184, of a 
French belle of a little later period. Indeed, 
the ornamentation is more profuse, although 
in richness of material, in laces, satins and 
jewels, there is little comparison. The reign 
of Elizabeth marked a memorable epoch in 
dress. Immense ruffs, hoops, “fardingales,” 
and other hideous fashions were followed by 
the queen and ladies of high standing. The 
queen, however, made most arbitrary laws on 
the subject of dress, regulating the attire of 
her subjects to the standard she considered 
fitting for them, though herself a most de- . 

: " oe ; English Dress of the Thir- 

voted slave to fashion, ee it is said, three loaaih  Contireea Reread 
thousand dresses! earl: 


During the earlier part of the seventeenth century several dra- 
matic pastorals were written, in one of which we find an amusing 
description of the various articles requisite for the toilet of a lady of 
fashion: 





‘‘Chaines, coronets, pendants, bracelets and ear-rings; 
Pins, girdles, spangles, broyderies, and rings; 

Shadomes, rebatones, ribbands, ruffs, cuffs, falls; 

Scarfs, feathers, fans, masks, muffs. laces, cauls; 

Thin tiffanies, cobweb lawns and fardingales; 

Sweet fals, vayles, wimples, glasses, crimping pins; 

Pots of ointment, combes, with poking-sticks and bodkins; 
Coyfes, gargets, fringes, rowles, fillets and hair laces; 
Silks, damasks, velvets, tinsels, cloth of gold; 

Tissues with colors, of a hundred fold.” 


From the “memoirs” of Samuel Pepys, whose voluminous diary 
has given amusement to hosts of readers, we quote a few extracts 
which serve to show the difference a little more than two hundred 
years has made, not only in the costumes, but customs of the people: 

“1659, Feb. 2d. Went home on foot to lay up my money and 
change my shoes and stockings. I this day left off my great skirt 
suit and put on my white suit with silver-lace coat. 

“Aug. 30th. This the first day that ever I saw my wife wear 
black patches since we were married. 


“1662, Oct. 30th.” To my great sorrow find myself £43 worse than 
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I was the last month, which was then £760, and nowitis but £717. But 
it has chiefly arisen from my layings-out in clothes for myself and 
wife; viz: for her about £12 and for myself £55 or thereabouts, hav- 
ing made myself a velvet cloak, two new cloth skirts, black, plain both; 
a new shay gown trimmed with gold buttons and twist, with a new 
hat, silk tops, and many other things, being resolved henceforward 
to go like myself. And also two perriwigs, one whereof cost £3, the 
other 40s. 

1664, March 13. This day my 
wife began to wear light col- 
ored locks, quite white, almost, 
which, though it made her look 
very pretty, yet, not being natural 
vexes me, that I will not have her 
wear them. 

“Oct. 14. This day the King 
(Charles II.) begins to put on his 
new vest, being a long cassocke 
close to the body, of black cloth, 
pinked, with white silk under it 
and a coat over it, and the legs ruf- 
fled with black ribband, like a 
pigeon’s leg; and upon the whole 
I wish the king may keep it, for it 
is a very fine and handsome gar- 
ment. 

Lady. Carteret tells me the 
ladies are to go into a new fashion 
shortly, and that is, to wear short 
Bi cseceen se Ninica Nee coats about their ankles, which she 

’ and I do not like, but conclude the 
long trayne to be mighty graceful.” 

The later fashions of our great-grandmother’s time, the short 
waists and scant skirts, the huge leg-of-mutton sleeves with the short 
- full skirts, and other freaks of fashion are too well known to all of us 
to need special mention. Theyseem very strange to us, but not more 
so than the bustles, ruffles, tight sleeves and other fancies of the pres- 
ent day will seem to the followers of fashion in years to come. | 

Still, through all these changes, the problem of dress is an endless 
puzzle to most women, unsolved and likely to be, so long as Dame 
Fashion exists. Whether the dress be a new one or only a “made 
over,” there must be, or is, the same planning, consulting of fashion 
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plates or dress-makers, the same care and attention to its details. 

As these pages are written especially for those who depend partly, 
if not entirely, upon their own ingenuity and skill in fashioning their 
own garments, we have endeavored to give, as carefully as possi- 
ble, directions for the proper putting together, and the finishing 
touches which make the beauty of a dress, next to perfection in fit- 
ting, rather than dwell on points which can be learned from any 
fashion magazine, of which there is, fortunately, no lack, and which 
few households are without. 

With the aid of the excellent patterns which may be bought at 
trifling cost of any dealer in dress goods, or ordered from the pub- 
lishers, any woman who knows how to sew can make her own 
dresses, not only from new material, but, what is of more consequence 
to the majority of womankind, make up an old dress to look “almost 
as well as new.” Sometimes, nay, very often it looks much better 
than when it was new, for many who would hesitate to cut new ma- 
terial into the small pieces which might give a little more style to a 
skirt or waist, will let the scissors work their will when making over 
a dress. 

One hesitates, too, to take an old dress to a dress-maker, paying 
as much to have it made as if it were new, and rarely feels that it is 
right to be charged so much, even when she considers that the work 
of re-making is greater, though the ripping, brushing and pressing 
be done at home. 

Girls are now taught to sew, and in many of the best schools they 
are taught to cut, fit and make their own dresses; a most sensible 
fashion, and one which should be followed in their own homes, by 
mothers who do not send their daughters from home to be educated. 
If some competent person in each town were to form classes for the 
purpose of teaching girls how to cut,and make not only their dresses, 
but under-clothing, there would be much more independence among 
girls in moderate circumstances, who wear their old dresses because 
they cannot afford to pay a dress-maker, or “mother hasn’t time” to 
make their new clothes. 

Suitability is one of the first laws of dress. One’s work and posi- 
tion is to be considered as well as one’s income, and the dress which 
is so well fitted to the lady of elegant leisure, makes her neighbor, 
who can afford but one good dress, appear like a caricature. 

Simplicity is another mark of refinement and good taste. John 
Newton once said toa lady: “Madam, so dress and conduct your- 
self that persons who have been in your company shall not recollect 
what you had on.” Counsel well worth following. 
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It is frequently said that a lady should dress as well as she can 
afford, which is good advice so far as it goes, but good sense and 
good taste are necessary, and not every woman who has handsome 
clothing is well dressed. Many women can dress better with an out- 
lay of a hundred dollars a year than others who spend six times that 
amount. | 

In buying dresses it is well not to buy the latest style of fashion- 
able material unless it happens to be something: which will look well 
when a little out of style, for there are goods of standard quality 
which are always fashionable, and make up handsomely. One should 
seldom, unless more than one best dress may be allowed, indulge in 
showy stripes or plaids, or in any striking color. The handsome 
brown, maroon, or dark blue serge or cashmere will be a nice dress 
long after the other is hung on its peg in the closet with an impa- 
tient “I’m so tired of that old plaid. Everyone in town knows it!” 

Never go to extremes in any style. A medium-size hoop or bus- 
tle, when these are worn; a bit of fullness when flatness is the order 
of the day; a “golden mean” as to size of hats and bonnets—all 
these things point out to the beholder the good taste and natural 
refinement of any woman. 

It is excellent economy, in buying dress material, to note care- 
fully whether the material will turn well, either wrong side out, or 
upside down. Many a dress has been dyed or laid aside, because, 
something having been spilled upon the front breadth, it could not 
be turned. One can manage with much less material, too, if there is 
no figure to come at just such an angle, on sleeves or waist. 

Be careful, too, in selecting colors that are not likely to fade in 
the sunshine. Some shades of blue, and light browns, and many of 
the soft ashes of roses and dove-colored goods lose their beauty when 
exposed to air and sunlight. 

When a skirt is lined throughout, a great improvement in making 
thin silks or dresses of light texture, the lining must be cut exactly 
the size of each breadth; the best method of getting it just right 
being to baste the breadths of the dress material upon the cambric, 
then baste the breadths together carefully, beginning at the top of 
the skirt. After the seams are stitched, remove the basting threads 
and overcast each seam, also, after shaping or trimming off evenly 
the bottom of the skirt, overcast the skirt at top and bottom if it is 
made of material likely to ravel. Facings should be cut to fit each 
breadth, sewed together and basted to the skirt with great care. If 
the braid is to be put on flat, sew the facing on the edge of the skirt, 
on the right side, turn over and baste near the edge, and again at the 
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top of the facing. If the skirt is to be bound with the braid, merely 
turn in both the skirt and facing, basting together with thread or silk 
to match the dress, very close to the edge that the braid may cover 
the basting. Stitch the braid on the right side very near the edge 
of the skirt; a loose back stitch is sufficient, using strong thread; then 
turn, and, drawing the braid closely over the edge of the dress, hem 
it down on the facing, being careful not to take any stitches through 
to the right side. Braid should be put into cold water for several 
hours, then dried, before sewing it on thedress. It should not be 
ironed. 

Sleeves should be basted on the lining, taking care that the threads 
of the cambric run the same as in the dress material. When basting 
together, begin always at the top of the sleeve; if basted from the 
wrist up they frequently draw and wrinkle, and a badly fitting sleeve 
will spoil the prettiest dress ever made. 

In cutting a dress waist, the lining should be cut first. Place the 
front of the pattern on the lining with the front edge to the selvage, 
allowing one and one-half inches for the fold, if none is allowed on 
the pattern; then cut the other parts of the waist, taking care that the 
waist line in the back and side pieces should be placed even with the 
threads of the lining; when all are cut, spread the dress material on 
a table or cutting board, right side down, and place the lining simply 
upon it, laying each piece in place before beginning to baste on; in 
this way one can save materials and mistakes are often avoided. The 
fronts of the waist should be placed even with the selvage of the ma- 
terial, the waist lines running even with its threads, letting the top 
and skirt, if a basque, come as it will. This prevents much of the draw- 
ing and twisting which troubles many an amateur dressmaker. 

Baste the linings carefully on the dress material, and then cut 
out. Baste the fold on the right side of the front, very near the edge 
of the front, not at the edge of the material as one woulda hem. On 
the left front turn the fold, material and lining, back on tke right 
side, crease, and turn back, leaving a seam or fold of the three thick- 
nesses, about a quarter of an inch wide. Baste this through the 
center and then run it through the sewing machine, This makes a 
firm foundation on which to sew the buttons, and one cannot fail to 
sew them straight in line if one follows the row of stitching. 

Then baste the waist together, beginning at the waist line, which 
should be marked with a basting thread; and, when the waist is 
fitted, the button-holes should be worked and buttons sewed on in 
order to try the waist on, closely buttoned, before stitching the 

seams. Thus the little changes which may be necessary may be 
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noted and made without the ripping of seams,which spoils the beauty 
of some materials. 


Before making the button-holes, decide how near together they 
may be, and cut a card-board measure precisely that length. Mark 
the distance with a short stitch, carrying the thread along on the 
wrong side of the fold, leaving the even little mark on the right side, 
where each button-hole is to be cut. Also run a basting thread just 
as far back from the front edge as the back of the button-hole is to 
extend, and when cutting the button-hole cut just to this thread. In 
this way the button-holes may be at even distances from each other 
and of the same size. Seams should be carefully trimmed, opened 
and overcast to the lining, taking great care not to take a stitch 
through. The darts fit better if overcast together instead of opening. 
Many materials will not bear pressing, and if the seams are properly 
opened and overcast down, it is not necessary. Both waists and 
skirts should have a piece of braid sewed on at the waist line or band 
by which it may be hung, and one should remember that it spoils 
any dress to turn it wrong side out, as many advise, to hang in a 
closet. Ifa silk or other nice dress is likely to get dusty, hang a 
thin cambric or old sheet over it, but never turn it, as it rubs and 
presses the trimming badly. 


Dresses should not hang too long on a nail. They get into folds 
that do not look well on the person. Folded smoothly, they should 
be laid away in a deep drawer, if not wanted immediately. Bonnets 
and hats should be carefully dusted before being put away. Such 
articles of clothing as are kept in drawers or on shelves should be 
folded up, and loops tacked to the arm-holes of polonaise or basque 
bodices, also to the bands of dress skirts and over-skirts to hang 
them up by; for it is ruinous to the hooks and eyes or buttons of 
bands to make them stand the strain of fastening on the perscn and 

hanging in the closets as well. A shawl that is neatly folded every 
time it is taken off, will look fresh as new for months; and if you are 
afraid the folds will wear, change them and fold it a different way 
each time. 


All waists should have waterproof protectors sewed into the 
armholes. Excellent ones may be bought for this purpose, but for or- 
dinary use the purse rubber or rubber cloth may be bought by the 
yard, cutting squares about five inches across, and fitted in corner- 
wise, sewing ateach point. Any thin waterproof material may be used. 
There are new goods inthe market said to be preferable to rubber in 
lightness of texture and without odor; waxed cambric or paper is ad- 
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vised by many, to use as dress shields; such material cannot wear 
well, but, being cheap, can be easily renewed. 

It is an excellent plan when making the sleeves to a dress which 
will have hard wear, or from material which will be likely to wear 
out quickly, to face a piece of the dress material on the sleeve lining 
at the elbow, on both upper and under side before basting the lining 
on the outside; this will be found very convenient to draw the worn 
places upon, and it is not necessary to take the sleeve apart to put a 
piece under; neither will the gray lining show through even 
though the sleeve may be worn threadbare or “gives out” sud- 
denly, a thing not unlikely to happen at the most inopportune mo- 
ment, 

Breadths of skirts when gored should be basted together so that 
the gored side turns toward the back of the skirt, and care should 
be taken in basting that gored seams are not in the least stretched; a 
very ugly skirt is the unavoidable result. 

Many ladies dread to make over a partly worn dress because of 
the trouble they find in cleansing and pressing the material, but it is 
not so difficult to make good material look like new as one might im- 
agine. Any heavy, all-wool material is the better for being hung out 
of doors night and day for several days. Storms will not injure black 
goods, but colors should not be left out in rain or snow; do not fold 
or iron when brought into the house, and you will find the material 
almost like new. . Thinner goods like cashmeres, etc., should be well 
brushed, the stitches carefully picked out, and, if black or any dark 
shade, wash in water made soft with soap bark, which may be bought 
of any druggist for a few cents an ounce. 

Pour a quart of boiling water on an ounce of the bark and let it 
stand where it will keep warm an hour or two; strain, and if the dress 
material is not much soiled sponge carefully and thoroughly with the 
liquid, rub all over softly with a dry sponge or cloth, and iron on the 
wrong side till dry with a moderately hot iron; but one large piece 
of the goods should be wet at once. Pieces of waists and sleeves may 
be sponged before beginning to iron, as they can be spread about a 
table, convenient to iron without delay. The ironing cloth should be 
covered with a piece of old, black alpaca or cashmere, and if soft 
sponges are not at hand to use, pieces of the dress material or soft, 
black goods should be used. Lint always comes from white cloths. 
If the dress is much soiled it should be washed in the liquid which 
may be diluted, adding twice its amount of warm water. Do not 
wring the material, but gently press the water out and hang where 
it will not dry too quickly; iron while damp. 
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Old linings should not be used for the dress. It pays well to buy 
new, and the old ones may be washed and cut over for smaller waists. 

Dresses are so beautifully dyed now that it is possible to make 
several new dresses from an old one during its existence. Every one 
to whom light colors are becoming should wear such, buying new 
when she sends the soiled or partly worn dresses to the dyer to be 
transformed into the blue, brown, or dark red, which may seem most 
desirable, after which it may again appear as a black dress as good 
as new. 

But whatever the dress material,whether new or old, costly or cheap, 
if make or color be unbecoming it is a source of annoyance and dis- 
comfort, not only to the wearer, but to all her friends. ‘There are 
many women who, because they have light hair, make themselves 
unattractive and plain in blue, and they must wear blue because it is 
a blonde’s color. Now, not every light-haired woman can wear blue, 
any more than all dark-haired ones can wear red or yellow, because 
those colors are set aside for brunettes. Many blondes are lovely in 
a real buttercup yellow, andin pink or deep reds, while a brown- 
eyed, brown-haired brunette, with rich creamy complexion, has made 
herself perfectly bewitching in pale blue. One must judge for her- 
self in such matters if she has taste; if not, she should depend on the 
advice of some friend who has. At all events, don’t dress just like 
some other woman because she happens to have becoming dresses. 
The dress in which Mrs. A. looks like a queen will doubtless make 
Mrs. B. a fright. Preserve an individuality in dress, asin character. 

There are few women who can follow all the fashions and not 
make themselves ridiculous in some of them. Do not buy a dress 
because it is a fashionable or beautiful color unless you know it to 
be, also, becoming, and, above all, do not wear inharmonious colors 
at the same time. Who has not seen a woman with a blue dress 
coolly tie a green veil about her bonnet; or, if the dress be_ purple, 
the veil is always blue! Gray or brown veils are best to buy, as they 
can be worn with any dress, and care in these little details makes a 
vast difference in one’s appearance. So in the purchase of shawls 
one should remember that the bright plaid, or the red or green or 
blue ground, no matter if the border is deep, will blend anything but 
harmoniously with the garnet, blue or purple dress with ye it 
may be worn. 


THE HARMONY OF COLORS. 


Two colors, when worn at the same time, should harmonize, and 
one does not need an artist’s eye to note the painful mistakes fre- 
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quently made by buying dresses, cloaks and hats without considering 
their suitability in regard to each other and the wearer. 

- With even the richest materials, if the colors do not harmonize, 
the effect is spoiled. Some colors, when worn together, create a pos- 
itive discord, and so should never be combined. The complexion of 
the wearer should also be considered. A lady of fair complexion 
should, as a rule, wear delicate tints, while brunettes may wear dark, 
rich shades to the best advantage. As afew suggestions as to colors may 
be helpful to some of our readers, we give a quite full list of those 
that harmonize. 


Black harmonizes well with pink; lilac; scarlet; maize; slate color; orange, a rich harmony; white, 
a perfect harmony; brown, a dull harmony; drab or buff; white or yellow and crimson; orange, 
blue and scarlet; chocolate brown; cardinal; yellow, bronze and light blue; cardinal, blue and 
old gold; brown. 

Blue harmonizes well with black; gold, a rich harmony; orange, a perfect harmony; chestnut; 
maize; straw color; white; fawn color, weak harmony; stone color; drab; lilac, weak har- 
mony; crimson, imperfectly; pink, poor harmony; salmon color, scarlet and purple or lilac: 
orange and black; orange and green; brown, crimson and gold or yellow; orange, black and 
white; pink and bronze green; cardinal and old gold; yellow, chocolate-brown and gold; mul- 
berry and yellow. 


Bronze harmonizes well with old gold; pink and light blue; black, blue, pink and gold; cardinal 
and peacock blue. 


Browns should be carefully studied. Beautiful in the different shades, it blends with few colors. It 
will combine well with soft drabs and grays, and is very effective in the different shades. A 
light brown, trimmed or made up with brown of a darker shade, is very handsome. It also 
harmonizes with blue, gray, cardinal and yellow. 


Crimson harmonizes with gold, a rich harmony; orange, a rich harmony; brown, a dull harmony, 
black, a dull harmony; drab; maize; purple. 


Cardinal harmonizes with old gold; brown and black; navy blue. 

Chocolate harmonizes with blue, pink and gold. 

Claret harmonizes with old gold. 

Drab harmonizes well with blue; red; brown; and light drab with yellow and white. 
Ecrue harmonizes with bronze and peacock; light blue. ; 

Garnet harmonizes with bronze and pink. 


Gen d’arme harmonizes with cardinal; bronze; myrtle; old gold; yellow and cardinal; pink, cardinal 
and lavender. 

Gray harmonizes well with blue; red; lilac, poorly; maroon. 

Green is very effective with white or black, and also with its own different shades, as a pale green 
silk or satin, with velvet or plush of a darker shade. It harmonizes well with scarlet; orange; 
yellow; crimson, blue and gold, or yellow; blue and scarlet; gold and mulberry; cardinal. 


Lilac harmonizes with white, poor; gray, poor; maize; cherry; gold, or gold color; crimson; scar- 
let, and white or black; gold color and crimson; yellow or gold, scarlet and white. 

Myrtle harmonizes with old gold; bronze; red, blue and yellow; mulberry, cardinal, gold and light 
green. 

Mulberry harmonizes with old gold; gold; bronze; pearl. 

Mode harmonizes with pearl and mulberry. 

Maroon harmonizes with yellow, silvery gray and light green. 

Navy blue harmonizes with light blue and gold; gen d’arme and pearl; maize, cardinal and yel- 
low. 


Orange harmonizes with bronze, agreeable; chestnut; lilac and crimson; red and green; purple and 
scarlet; blue, scarlet and claret, and white and green; blue and crimson. 
Pearl harmonizes with light blue and peacock blue. 
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Pink is very effective when skillfully combined with other colors; and, as is the case with pale blue 
and lavender, will transform an old white or black cashmere or nun’s veiling or any soft wool 
dress, into a pretty evening toilet. Do not use too much of it, but let it show in facings, linings, 
in under side of pleats, in ribbons, etc. Pink combines prettily with all shades of olive or 
bronze. 


Purple should be worn sparingly in connection with other colors. Light shades may be worn with 
darker, and with the greens and yellows it combines very effectively. It also harmonizes with 
maize; blue; orange, rich; black, heavy; white, cold; scarlet and gold color; scarlet and white; 
scarlet, blue and orange; scarlet, blue, yellow and black. 


Red harmonizes with white or gray; orange and green; yellow or gold color and black; olive; drab; 
slate and stone colors; pearl; bronze; dark blues; black and white. 


Sapphire harmonizes with bronze; old gold; cardinal; light blue; light pink; corn; garnet; mul- 
berry. 


Scarlet harmonizes with blue; slate color; orange; blue and white; blue and yellow; black and 
white; shaded garnet and shaded gold. 


White harmonizes well with delicate blue, pink or lavender, and also with most of the other colors, 
as cherry; crimson; brown; scarlet; gold color, poor. 


Yellow harmonizes well with black; brown; red; chestnut or chocolate; white, poor; purple, agree- 
able; violet; lilac, weak; dark blue; crimsom; purple and crimson; purple, scarlet and blue; 
maroon; wine color; and black. 


The analogy between color and sound was long ago observed, and 
as a still further aid to our readers we give what has been termed 
the chromatic scale of colors. Any one of these, if placed in prox- 
imity to the color that immed\ately precedes or follows it will pro- 
duce the easy gradation which results in harmony; while by a fur- 
ther range a contrast may be obtained. 


CHROMATIC SCALE OF COLORS. 


1. Silver blonde. 16. Azure. 31. Greenish purple. 
2. Blonde. 17. Yellowish azure. 82. Green. 
3. Golden blonde. 18. Very bright yellow. 33. Yellowish green. 
4. Brilliant blonde. 19. Yellow. 34. Yellow green. 
5. Tawny. 20. Brilliant yellow. 35. Orange green. 
6. Brilliant tawny. 21. Orange yellow. 36. Greenish orange. 
%. Copper red. 22. Orange. 87. Rose orange. 
8. Ochre. 23. Reddish orange. 38. Rose lake. 
9. Violet ochre. 24. Red orange. 39. Violet lake. 
10. Violet red. 25. Orange red. 40. Greenish orange. 
11. Violet. 26. Orange lake. 41. Green. 
12. Indigo. 27. Lake. 42. Yellowish green. 
13. Deep blue. 28. Brilliant lake. 43. Reddish yellow green. 
14. Blue. 29. Purpled lake. 44. Rose lake. 
15. Light blue. 30. Bluish lake. ; 


Before quitting the subject of color, we may recommend to those 
obliged to wear second mourning a combination of neutral colors 
which is seldom worn, but has only to be seen to be appreciated at 
its true value by all who possess good taste. This mixture is white 
and gray. “Insipid,” says somebody. Have you ever noticed round, 
little, white, fleecy clouds seeming to rest on masses of gray cumuli in 
the sky? Have you ever noted the effect of a white sail on an ex- 
panse of gray water? These can scarcely be called insipid. The 
contrast is certainly not so striking as black and white, but is infin- 
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itely more beautiful. We recommend a trial of it to those who are 
puzzled how to vary the endless whites and blacks of mourning even- 
ing dresses. A grenadine, for instance, with a white ground and sil- 
ver gray spots or flowers, might be trimmed with silver gray ribbon, 
either satin or silk, but of a very light description, gray ribbon 
belt or sash, and a tiny silver gray feather in the hair, with a white 
rose fastening it inits place. With jet ornaments and knots of black 
velvet ribbon this would prove a very charming dress. Out of 
mourning, emeralds would be exquisitely set off by the pale gray 
tints. In “confectioning” black and white costumes, the great secret 
consists in an unequal distribution of the two colors, if we may call 
them so. Either there must be much more black than white, or the 
white must greatly predominate over the black. If the proportion 
be equal, the effect is bad. The eye knows exactly what to expect 
everywhere, and the eye is like the Anthenians, ever seeking some 
new thing. 

Hints on washing dresses. In ronovating old dresses of thin 
material, it is well to know that white, all-wool goods in bunting, 
albatross cloth, nun’s veiling, cashmere, etc., may be washed to look 
like new; they should be ripped, the stitches carefully picked 
out, and washed in warm water in which any good white wash- 
ing soap has been dissolved in sufficient quantity to make a good 
suds. Rinse in water of the same temperature with a very lit- 
tle soap in it, and hang out in the fresh air but not in the sunshine, 
Tron before quite dry and the goods will look like new. Never rub 
soap on the goods; it should always be put into the water before be- 
' ginning to wash. Delicate pinks, blues, or grays may be washed in 
water softened with borax, dried in the same way, but care must be 
taken in ironing, as the heat will discolor some shades. It is well to 
try the iron on a small piece, and if it changes the color so that it 
does not turn black in a few minutes, lay the goods, one piece at a 
time, on the ironing-table and smooth out carefully with a soft, dry 
cloth, then spread on a table or hang over a line without folding till 
quite dry. After two or three washings these dresses may be dyed 
to good advantage; two of different tints put together taking the same 
shade, if one be not sufficient to make up stylishly. 

The use of corsets. Dresses, to look well, should be made 
to fit well, and be comfortable to the wearer. The _ prevail- 
ing idea that no dress can be well fitted, no woman look well 
without corsets is a great mistake. Almost everyone says when 
the subject is broached: “I can not leave off corsets. I never 
wear them tight, but I need their support; I feel as if I could 
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not hold myself up without. them. Ive tried, but had to put 
them on again.” And that is the trouble; if one should bandage 
an arm for ten years, don’t you suppose when it was untied for a day 
or two that it would tire easily, ache, probably, and call, in most un- 
comfortable twinges, for its supporting bandage again? There wouldn’t 
be alive muscle in the whole arm; and that is just the. way with the 
woman who tries to leave off corsets, and has to put them on again. 
Every flabby, unused muscle suffers for want of its supporting whale- 
bone or steel. But persevere a week, a month, and in three months 
not one woman in a hundred would go back to them if she knew how 
to dress herself properly. | 

A well fitting waist of firm cotton cloth cut from one’s basque or 
waist pattern, the skirt of which extends four or five inches below the 
waist line should be worn over the flannel underwaist. This waist 
should button as closely as a dress waist, and on the back seam an 
inch above the waist line a large, very flat bone button should be 
sewed; if needed, one of the same kind should be sewed on each of 
the back darts at the same distance from the waist line; a button 
should be sewed on either under arm seam at the hem, on which to fas- 
ten the stocking supporters, and when loops of very narrow tape 
or strong cord are sewed on the heavier skirt bands, and espec- 
ially on the bands of any bustle worn, and hung on the buttons, there 
will be no complaint of skirts slipping or twisting; the buttons will 
prevent that, so the bands may be made large enough to avoid all 
binding or pressure at the waist. Over this waist a dress will fit as 
smoothly as over any corset, and the waist muscles will soon develop 
their dormant strength, giving a roundness which the best French 
corset cannot rival. 

Flannels should be worn for warmth, but there are many who can- 
not, bear wool next the delicate and easily irritated skin. The thin cheap 
gauze vests are invaluable to wear under them, add nothing to the 
weight, and may be changed as often as one likes, thus promoting the 
comfort absolute cleanliness in such matters always gives. A heavier 
vest, amixture of cotton and wool, is excellent for night wear, the same 
quality of underwear worn through the day being too warm to wear 
at night. | 

Under-waists, or, as they are generally called, corset covers, should. 
always be warm; they do not require sleeves if gauze vests are worn, 
or to wear with wash dresses, and need not be made of the thick, 
heavy cloth many people consider necessary, made of ordinary cot- 
ton, taking care to face a strong tape or fold of cloth on the seams where 
buttons are placed, and also down the front to sew the row of buttons 
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upon. If one is troubled with having the cloth split, as it is very likely to 
do, the waists should be made the other way of the cloth, putting the 
fronts of the pattern with the torn edge or filling instead of with the 
selvage. This is also a good way to cut dress linings, if the lining is 
not fine and firm. 

Cotton cloth should be washed before making under-waists in or- 
der to shrink the cloth thoroughly; in this way they will keep their 
good shape and fit. 

But, however well stocked one’s wardrobe may be, it is not com- 
plete without at least two comfortable wrappers, not morning dresses, 
but real wrappers to put on when one is tired or half sick, or called 
up in the night. One of these should be of soft flannel or made from 
one of the blankets which come in such pretty colors for this pur- 
pose, and another from some equally soft cotton wash goods. The 
cheap cotton scrim, costing five cents a yard, is one of the best ma- 
terials for a hot weather wrapper, made in “Mother Hubbard” fashion, 
a yolk lined with Donsdale or other thin cotton, and the skirt turned 
in at the top, two or three runs being made in the doubled edge to 
shir it where itis sewed on the yolk; a deep hem and three tucks, one 
or two inches deep just above it finishes the skirt at the bottom, and 
one cannot realize the comfort of this dress until she has worn it a 
half-hour in the quiet of her own room when just home from a tiresome 
shopping expedition, or free from the week’s ironing or baking in the 
hot kitchen. Worn with a broad belt of canvas orribbon, these scrim 
dresses are cool and neat for morning wear, cheap enough to enable 
one to make two or three of them, and very easily washed and ironed, 
no starch being used, But don’t, we beg, on any account habitually 
wear an unbelted “Mother Hubbard” outside the seclusion of your 
own room. 

The great secret of keeping a permanent good supply of clothing 
is to replace each article as it wears out, and always to set in that need- 
ful stitch in time which, according to proverbial philosophy, saves nine; 
but, judging by our personal experience, saves at leastninety. Neat- 
ness in sewing isa necessary accomplishment, and neatly made clothes 
last for a very much longer time than those badly put together, with 
large, untidy stitches and uneven seams. 

Keonomy is much furthered by taking care of one’s garments. 
Dresses, when taken off, should be well shaken, and, if silk, dusted; if 
of woollen material, thoroughly brushed; mantles and jackets the 
same. Underclothing becomes spoiled and discolored if put away 
damp. Gloves should not be folded together, but laid flat in a glove 
box when taken off. Boots should be dusted after having been worn 
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in dry weather, and dried at some distance from the fire after having 
been wet. 
GLOVES. 

The kid glove is the best and most comfortable kind that has yet 
been discovered. It is now made with a perfection of cut and fit 
which tne first inventors of the glove must have regarded as an im- 
possibility. 

French gloves are the best cut and are also made of better kid, the 
French having apparently discovered a better mode of curing the skins 
so as to render the kid soft and pliable. A good kid glove is well 
worth the difference in price,since it does not crack, split or tear, as do 
the cheap ones; and will clean again and again, if: lightin tint. If dark 
or black, the good glove will wear to the last without turning white 
at the seams or atthe ends of the fingers in the exasperating way in 
which cheap ones do. 

Gloves should never be bought a size too small, nor a size too | 
large. In either case they wear very badly. When they are taken off 
the hands, it preserves them to be blown into, and after this, to have 
some violet powder shaken into them froma powder puff. This will 
make them much pleasanter to put on, and will prevent their contract- 
ing a disagreeable sticky feeling after having been worn a few times. 

In mending gloves, a very fine needle should be used, and fine but 
strong silk; never cotton or thread. The fingers, when there are 
holes in them, must be turned inside out, and the seams, where un- 
stitched, sewn up on the wrong side. This is the only way to make 
the mending look neat and tidy. 

Gloves should never be tightly folded within each other when put 
away. They should be laid flat, and at their full length, in one of 
the convenient glove boxes now so prettily got up. 

Silk gloves do not wear so well as kid, nor are they by any means 
so comfortable. They occasionally, however, come into fashion, but 
for the simple reason that fashion must have a change every now 
and then, even if it be from good to bad. 

The rough, undressed kid is the warmest kind of kid for the hands 
but it is rather difficult to draw on, not offering the same resistance 
to the fingers as French kid. 

JEWELS AND ORNAMENTS. 

A few words regarding jewels and ornaments may not be out of 
place, they having held a prominent place in the history of all na- 
tions, no articles of personal adornment being so universally worn or 
of such unbounded antiquity. | 

Ear-rings, or, as they were formerly called, pendants or pendans, 
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are worn by all nations, and, originally, worn also by both sexes; but 
the fashion has, very sensibly, been abandoned by men. LEar-rings 
of very curious shape and style were worn in the earlier days, some 
of which may be seen in the collections of curiosities in large muse- 
ums, which the belles of the present day might well hesitate to wear 
in the way of ornament. 

The bracelet, or armilla, is of high antiquity, and was formerly 
the most universal of all ornaments. It was regarded with great 
veneration, and frequently presented as the reward of valor. The 
Persian kings rewarded embassadors from all nations with bracelets, 
and in the book of Exodus they are included among the gifts for the 
Tabernacle. | , 

The ring, or annulus, is also a very ancient ornament; so old, in- 
deed, that the inventor is not known. Rings were used by the Baby- 
lonians, Chaldeans, Persians and Greeks, and the signet ring is 
often mentioned in the Scriptures. In later days rings were given 
as asign of betrothal, in which sense they are still used; the older 
custom of the wedding ring being also handed down tc the present 
generation, and are likely to hold their important position through 
endless ages. 

Necklaces, or torques, as they were formerly called, were as much 
worn by the ancients as bracelets. 

The broach, also, is very old, and is mentioned by many ancient 
writers. 

Chains were favorite ornaments among the ancients; so, also, 
were 

Belts or girdles of gold and rich embroidery. 

Jewels have held an importance second to no other article in per- 
sonal adornment. Superstition still surrounds many of the precious 
stones with a halo of romance. That some had power to protect the 
wearer from harm; others to bring success in love; while others 
paled or flashed at the approach of an enemy, adds to, or detracts lit- 
tle from, the value of these jewels to-day. Yet their popularity is as 
great as when ages ago they were held in such veneration. The an- 
cients also considered certain stones sacred to the different months, 
and as this may be a novel idea regarding the choice of gems for 
birthday or other gifts, we give a list of the stones regarded as be- 
longing to the different months, with the meaning given to each: 

January—garnet; constancy. 

February—amethyst; sincerity. 

March—bloodstone; chivalry and courage. 

April—sapphire; repentance. 
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May—emerald; success in love. 

June-—agate; health and long life. 

July—ruby; freedom from sorrow. 
August—sardonyx; fidelity. 

September —chrysolite; cheerfulness and purity. 
October—opal; hope and faith. 7 
November—topaz; fidelity and friendship. 
December—turquoise; prosperity. 


CLEANING AND DYEING. 


A few general facts about cleaning and dyeing may be found use- 
ful. 

Amber will dye black, brown, claret, dark crimson, dark green, 
light green, and scarlet. 

Black wool and half wool materials will dye brown, claret, dark 
crimson, dark green, navy blue, dark purple. 

Black silk, satin, velvet, and broadcloth, being generally fast, can- 
not usually be dyed any other color. 

Black silk rep will dye claret and brown. 

Light blue will dye azuline blue, black, claret, dark crimson, dark 
green, pale green, prune, purple, navy blue. 

Brown will dye black, brown, claret, and dark green. 

Claret will dye black, brown, crimson, and dark green. 

Dark crimson will dye black, brown, claret, and dark green. 

Light crimson will dye black, brown, claret, dark crimson, navy 
blue, dark blue, and dark green. 

Silk and satin dresses, scarfs, and ribbons, in every color, may be 
cleaned and the colors preserved. Light silks in checked, striped, 
and figured patterns may be cleaned without injury to color or fab- 
ric, further than they have received in the wearing; but if much 
soiled, they do not turn out well by French cleaning, and should be 
picked down and cleaned by the ordinary process, or dyed. 

White silks and satins may be cleaned to look well, and even if 
much soiled or discolored, can be restored to nearly their original 
purity and brightness. These require to be unpicked. 

White merinos and alpacas make a purer white by the ordinary 
system of cleaning. 

Only shawls of an inferior quality do not stand cleaning well. 

Canton crape shawls can be carefully cleaned and dressed. 

White silk, crape, and silk gauze shawls may be cleaned. 

Heavy traveling plaids, shawls, and railway rugs may be cleaned 
and waterproofed, if required. 
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White Shetland shawls can be cleaned. 

Indian shawls, in white and natural gray, can be cleaned and 
dyed. The most suitable colors for these are Indian red, dark crim- 
son, new crimson, pale blue, lavender, mauve, scarlet, and pale azu- 
line. A good dyer will manage to preserve the natural softness and 
smoothness of these shawls. 

Drab will dye black, brown, claret, dark crimson, light crimson, 
dark green, light green, purple, navy blue, scarlet. 

Dark green will dye black, brown, claret, dark crimson. 

Light green will dye black, brown, claret, dark crimson, light 
crimson, dark green, and light brown. 

Light gray will dye most colors except hght blue, pink, and 
straw. 

Lavender will dye most colours except amber, light blue, pink, 
scarlet, and straw. 

Magenta will dye azuline blue, dark blue, navy blue, black, brown, 
claret, dark crimson, light crimson, purple, and scarlet. 

Mauve will dye azuline blue, dark blue, navy blue, black, claret, 
dark crimson, dark green, purple. 

Navy blue will dye black, dark brown, claret, dark green. 

Pink will generally dye any color. 

Purple will dye black, dark blue, navy blue, brown, claret, dark 
crimson, dark green, prune. 

Purple silk will dye black, claret, dark crimson, dark green, navy 
blue. 

Pale colors of all kinds, on wool or half-wool materials, if faded, 
do not re-dye well, and should be ordered for darker shades. 

Rich colors, such as claret, crimson, scarlet, etc., can generally be 
re-dyed shades similar to what they have been. 

Rose will dye azuline blue, navy blue, black, brown, claret, dark 
crimson, light crimson, dark green, magenta, mauve, purple, and 
scarlet. 

Searlet will dye dark blue, black, brown, claret, dark crimson, 
light crimson, dark green. 

Straw silk will generally dye any color. 

Straw wool will dye most colors except lavender, light blue and 
pink. 

Slate color will dye black, brown, claret, green, purple, and navy 
blue. 

White silk and satin will dye any color. 

White all-wool materials, embroidered white cloaks, opera cloaks, 
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ete., can be dyed pale blue, lavender, pink, scarlet, light crimson, and 
green, as well as darker colors. 

It is often imagined that because the color of the articlesis white, 
they can be dyed any color. But this is not the case, as it isonly cer- 
tain colors that white all-wool materials can be dyed. This isin con- 
sequence of the sulphur used in whitening them when new, adhering 
to the cloth unequally and giving the color a streaky appearance. 
In the colors mentioned above this can be generally overcome. 

White alpaca will dye blue, buff, drab, green, gray, lavender, 
light brown, mauve, olive, pink, rose, sage, slate, straw, violet, dove, 
peacock, light green, fawn. 

It is a mistake to have moire antique dyed without also having it 
re-watered. | 

Gores and body-pieces do not water nearly so well as whole 
widths; and in some cases (when there is a brocaded pattern on the 
silk) owing to the way the material is cut, the moire cannot be re- 
watered without producing a number of extra impressions of pattern. 

Irish poplin will dye almost any color. It can be watered when 
required. 

Japanese silk and chene silk do no dye very satisfactorily. 

Silk, satins,and poplins require the skirt pieces to be separated for 
dyeing, but many of the bodices can now be dyed made up. How- 
ever soiled they are, they should not be washed before being sent to 
dye. Silk goods stained with mildew should always be dyed black; 
and, as the stains are apt to fall into holes, are always done at the 
owner’s risk. 

Quilted silk and satin skirts can be dyed made up with wadding 
and lining. Silk rep skirts and bodies can be dyed made up; also 
Japanese and fancy silk and wool striped skirts. 

Velvet jackets, cloaks, dresses and bonnets can be dyed, dressed, 
and the pile raised. Sometimes velvet dresses and trains are crushed, 
and the pile flattened in wearing, while the color is perfectly good. 
The pile can be raised in such a way as to restore them to their orig- 
inal appearance without dyeing. 

Velveteen, being all cotton, does not dye so satisfactorily as silk 
velvet. 

Black velveteen can be re-dyed black, or changed to brown, dark 
green, dark crimson, claret, or navy blue. 

Velvet requires the pieces to be separated for dyeing or dressing. 

Velveteen can generally be done made up; but, if much trimmed 
with silk or wool braid or piping, it is better to have this removed. 

It is wise to send velvets for cleaning, dressing, and re-dying, 
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during the summer months, soas tohave them returned in good time 
for making up for autumn wear. It is injurious to any material to lie 
it by in a faded and soiled condition. 

All-wool and mixed dresses for dyeing, if made with plain gored 
skirts, should only have one seam of skirt opened out, as they can in 
this form be much better done than if all widths are separated. 
Very large numbers of flounced skirts are done without any seams 
being taken down or flounces taken off. The bodies can be done 
either made up or otherwise. All-wool serges must be carefully 
over-seamed where there is no woven selvage, otherwise the cloth 
frays out. 

Narrow flounces and trimmings cannot be guaranteed to dye well, 
as the cloth curls up and will not admit the color. 

Skirt linings should not be sent. 

French cleaning is an invaluable process for many materials, not 
only in dresses and mantles, but also in curtains and trimming. 

For hard materials, such as challis, camlets, and mohairs, French 
cleaning is the only process that can be adopted to improve a dress 
when soiled. 

Fine cloth cloaks and jackets, lined with silk, are cleaned made 
up, by the French process; but velvet jackets and mantles must be 
unseamed to get the pile properly raised. 


CHILDREN’S CLOTHING. 


By no means the least important in the work of home dress-making 
is that of making children’s clothes, a task rendered more difficult 
during the last ten years or so, by the extravagant and foolish habit 
of dressing the little people in imitation of their elders, surpassing 
many of them in the elaborate trimming and style; now, however, 
the more sensible mothers can pursue the wise course they have fol- 
lowed, with the satisfaction of knowing that their good sense has car- 
ried the day, and children may be well dressed, while, at the same time 
suitably and comfortably so. 

Children’s clothes should always be of simple materials, simply 
made; bright colors are not only admissable, but pretty and becoming 
to all little people; but the beauty of color is often marred by the 
want of taste displayed in the making or in the choice of material. 
Velvet, silk and satin are unsuitable for children’s wear, both as re- 
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gards their cost and the little time they can be worn, rich material 
being ruined by the cleansing which will restore a wool plaid to its 
original freshness. Serge, twilled flannels,homespuns and nearly all 
soft wool goods are suitable for winter wear, and the summer outfits 
should include warm wool dresses as well as the cambrics and linens 
so indispensible to their wardrobes. Wash materials should be al- 
most entirely used, a clean calico dress being far prettier on a child 
than a soiled silk. 

White is the prettiest of anything for children’s wear, and a white 
flannel, with its sash and bows of pink, blue or cardinal ribbon is the 
prettiest and most suitable party dress for little girls in winter; they 
may be washed and re-made for another year, and then dyed for a 
smaller child, or be combined with plaid, making an entirely different 
dress at little expense. Sufficient material should be bought to al- 
low one to put deep hems or tucks in skirts or to turn in at the top, 
also to make new sleeves; the arms and legs of most little people hav- 
ing a remarkable tendency to outgrow the lhmits of skirts and 
sleeves. 

But most little girls are clothed, or partly so, from the cast-off 
garments of their mothers, or elder sisters, and how to make the most 
of their material is the problem most studied. A great source of 
trouble is, finding, after the material is all ready to make up, that one 
has not sufficient to work with, and the elaborate dress planned, must 
give place to what can be made. A yoke and sleeve of some other 
material can be used, frequently making the dress prettier; or a little 
over-skirt of some contrasting color may hide the piecing by which 
means the skirt was made sufficiently long. Ifthe material is thin- 
ner than that which the child is accustomed to wear every day, use 
heavier linings, or, if not made of wash material, line waist and sleeves 
with a double lining, using some thin wool material, such as cashmere, 
for the purpose, no matter how old or worn; if it is clean it is all that 
is necessary and will save the little wearer many a severe cold. 

Soft, warm, woollen stockings, when the feet are worn beyond 
mending, may be utilized as skirts for the smaller children; the legs 
from two pair will make a skirt for a child four or five years old. Cut 
them off at the ankle and cut open at the back or seam; trim them off 
neatly, cut them precisely the same length and sew them together, 
overcasting the seam with wool of the same shade. Put on a band 
with button and button-hole, and, if the skirtis short and the stock- 
ings were of good quality, crochet a border from Saxony yarn the 
same color, or one which will contrast prettily, making a row of brier 
or feather stitch at the top of the hem from the same wool. These 
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make not only very economical, but very pretty and serviceable skirts. 
Stockings of extra length may be dyed if there are not enough of the 
same color. To make skirts for older children, the crocheted border 
will make them of sufficient length; six breadths will make them 
wide enough for a child ten or twelve years old. 

The under-vests and drawers too much worn to last another win- 
ter for the grown people, may, if the quality is good, be made over to 
advantage for the children; they are easily made and will often wear, 
if not so well as new, at least until they are outgrown. 

It is a great mistake to think that because a child is dressed al- 
_most entirely in the cast-off clothing of its elders that it cannot be 
well and even handsomely dressed. As much pains should be taken 
in making up old material, if of good quality, as if it were new, and a 
brown or dark blue wool dress can be made into a pretty suit by the 
admixture of a little bright plaid. 

A yoke orcollar, bands at the wrist,.and another three or four 
inches wide around the skirt above the hem, or if the skirt has a nar- 
row pleating, face it at the top with the plaid, sewing the trimming 
on to allow the facing to show, will be sufficient color to brighten the 
dress. — 

For summer wear, cool comfortable little dresses, made simply 
with a yoke on which the dress is gathered or pleated and allowed to 
hang loose for very small chiidren, tying with a sash ribbon for older 
ones, will be found easy to make and to wash and iron. The cotton 
scrim spoken of for ladies’ wrappers, makes very nice dresses for 
children in hot weather. The skirts may be hemmed and tucked; a 
three inch hem and three tucks aninch in width will be sufficient; 
and they are very pretty feather-stitched with crewel in light blue or 
red. These colors are said to wash well, but of course, one should 
not put them into very strong suds. The dresses do not need hard 
washing, the material being so soft that they require very little soap, 
and no rubbing. _ 

For very hot weather these and the pretty cambric and gingham 
dresses which are made after the same pattern, are all that the little 
ones need at the beach or country resort for every day wear; flannel 
dresses being included in every child’s wardrobe for cold or chilly 
days, and one or two pretty dresses for “state occasions,” taken for 
eranted. The complete outfit for the younger members of the family 
necessitates the outlay of very little money. 

The shoes. There is one point of importance to which the atten- 
tention of mothers should be called. Many children suffer greatly 
from wearing shoes they have outgrown. A dress or jacket which 
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will not button easily is put aside to be remodeled for the smaller 
children, or to give away; but the feet, which grow as rapidly and 
surely as the legs and arms, which almost make their daily growth 
visible, are squeezed day after day into the shoes which cramp the 
instep and bend the flexible little toes, the complaints of the children 
being unheeded or passed over with the thought that the shoes will 
soon wear out, 

But the days of suffering which are to come, the corns and en- 
larged joints distorting the shapely foot which, whether large or 
small, is a pleasure to see—all this is not taken sufficiently into con- 
sideration. : 

Boots and shoes of good shape and quality, though not neces- 
sarily expensive, should be bought, and one néed not think with a 
sigh of the outgrown shoes which cost so much that she cannot afford 
to lay them aside, or give them away. Children’s shoes should be 
without heels until they are five or six years old, and then only the 
broadest and lowest should be allowed. Weak spines are the natural 
consequence of wearing high heels, and one should never allow 
erowing children to wear such. 

Underwear. Another source of great discomfort tosome children 
is the wearing of knitted or all-wool underwear. JMany a fretful baby 
or child, yet unable to tell why it cries, could be soothed and made 
comfortable by a thin gauze or cotton garment next the delicate skin, 
the flannel being put on over it. A child should not go without the 
warmth of wool underwear, by any means, and there are many who 
can wear it in comfort, but to others it is so irritating that, worn next 
the skin, it does more harm than good. Coarse flannels, however 
heavy, are not so warm as those which are soft and fine, though 
lighter in weight, and will not wear so well. 

Flannel under-waists, high-necked and long-sleeved, should be 
worn not only by the little girls, but their larger sisters, during the 
cold weather, Made of scarlet or blue flannel, the seams pressed 
and feather-stitched with white linen floss, they are very pretty, as 
well as comfortable. They should fit well, but are so elastic that 
they may be loose without being clumsy, and the skirts should be 
buttoned on at the waist, stays of strong tape being sewed on the 
seams to sew the buttons upon. 

White flannel, stitched with scarlet crewel makes handsome 
waists, and one need not fear colds and coughs so much for the little 
ones so well protected. 

Leggins. Waterproof leggins, or, rather, drawers, for they should 
button areund the waist, should be mace for children to wear when 
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going out to play in snow or when it is very cold weather. They 
should fit closely enough at the ankle to allow the shoes to button 
over them, and, thus protected, the under-clothing may be kept dry 
and warm. Waterproof cloth may be bought at a very reasonable 
price, and it is so wide that a pair can be made from the length re- 
quired for the leggins. 

For little boys there is nothing prettier, after the kilt dresses are 
abandoned, than the blouse waists and Knickerbocker’s made of dark 
blue flannel for winter, and brown Hollond for summer wear. With 
sailor collars and cuffs trimmed with broad or narrow white braid— 
one width of the broad or three rows of the narrow, stitched on quite 
near together—they are the most comfortable, as well as the most 
easily made, of any suits. 

Patterns, with full directions for putting together, may be bought, 
and the dress of navy, blue flannel, the waist of which is worn beyond 
remodeling, may be utilized in a new suit for a small boy, most sat- 
isfactorily. The Holland should be washed and ironed before mak- 
ing up, unless it is made sufficiently large to allow for shrinkage. 

White or figured cambric makes pretty blouses for summer wear. 
They are pleated and have collar and cuffs. Sometimes the latter 
are not used, the sleeve being finished with a plain band, buttoning 
at the wrist. | 

It is a mistake to bring up boys to care nothing for their per- 
soral appearance. While there is nothing more unmanly than a vain 
delight in new clothing, boys should be taught that cleanliness and 
proper care of their clothing is as necessary to them as to their small 
sisters. 
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are, when compared with dress,of recent date,little mention being 

made of them before the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. In the 
latter, we are told, the first bonnet was worn in England, though 
head-gear of divers fashions had been in vogue for some time. In 
the reign of Richard I, late in the fourteenth 
century, appeared the bonnet (?) of which we 
give an illustration. 

It was composed of a variety of materials— 
generally of silk or fine linen—interwoven in a 
curious manner with bands of ribbon and gold / 
and silver cords. From it, at the back, was “~~ Si 
suspended a drapery, or veil, edged with em- f ‘A 
broidery. The hair was seldom seen under English Bonnet of the 
this mighty fabric, which was soon dethroned — fourteenth Century. 
in favor of a more conspicuous head-dress, with curved and highly 
ornamented bands of some stiff material like horns, on either side of 
the thin gauze which covered, but did not conceal, the head. 

As time progressed, and fashion kept rapid pace, bonnets became 
the most conspicuous adornments of the court ladies and others of 
high degree, setting aside the modest little calash, which could not 
have been very becoming, as the illustration on page 207 can testify, 
adopting in its place the most extravagant contrivances imagin- 
able. , 
In a work written about the year 1757 we read: “Be it remem- 
bered that in this year many ladies of fortune and fashion, willing to 
set an example of prudence and economy to their inferiors, did in- 
vent and make public without a patent, a bonnet or machine for the 
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head in form of a post chaise and horses, and another imitating a 
chair and chair-men, frequently worn by persons of distinction.” We 
have also a fuller description of this fashion: ‘Those heads which 
are not able to bear a coach and six, (for vehicles of this sort are very 
apt to crack the brain), so far act consistently as to 
make use of a post-chariot, or a single horse chaise. 
This, as well as the larger, was made of gold threads 
the horses, coachman, postillions, ete, of blown 
glass!” We regret that we have no opportunity of 
giving our readers an illustration of this ridiculous 
fashion, but their imagination can supply it. 

From this to the pretty hat or bonnet of to-day, 
is a long step indeed. But the demands of fashion 
are as importunate as they were then, and each 
\ spring, as well as each first dawning of winter, makes 
“a visit to the milliner a necessity to most women. 
Happy the fortunate one who can take from her 

English tfead-dress boxes the ghosts of former bonnets and cause to 
of the Fifteenth arise from their ashes, phcoenix-like, a new creation, 

Century, creditable alike to her skillful fingers and artistic 
taste. 

Home millinery is an art no less than other cov- 
eted attainments, and she who possesses a taste for 
it may have the prettiest bonnets and hats imagin- 
able with trifling outlay. When hats are worn to 
match the street suit it is an easy matter to procure 
a frame of becoming shape and make a simple, yet 
often very stylish hat, especially if one has two or 
three good feathers, which may be used for years if 
well cared for. Good ostrich plumes are among the o 
most servicable and economical articles the amateur aay 3 anes 
milliner possesses, and one who is wise will buy the © Century. 
soft white, with gray tips, which have never been dyed. 

These are very handsome on a brown, black, gray, or any dark 
shade of velvet or felt, and when soiled, or one is tired of wearing it, 
it may be dyed to match any hat; after doing good service in this 
color, it may appear again as a beautiful black plume, as good as new, 
if sent to a responsible dyer. The cost of dyeing a large plume is 
about seventy-five cents, and if sent toa milliner to be dressed and 
curled each year, it will keep its beauty for several years. The ordi- 
nary way of drawing the fronds of a plume over a knife in order to 
make them curl, results generally in disaster, none but the most dex- 
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trous fingers can perform the task, and the best results are said to 
come from oiling the hands slightly with olive or other light oil, and . 
smoothing the edge of the plume around a curling iron, not too hot to 
handle. Still, itis safest to leave such work to professional hands, 
unless one has feathers of an inferior quality to practice upon. 

Ribbons may be washed with soap-bark, directions for the use of 
which may be found in the preceding chapter, (page 189) orin water 
softened with borax or a little nice soap, cr in gasoline. The latter 
should never be used in the evening or near a fire, as it 1s very ex- 
plosive. But nothing else will so effectually clean ribbon which is 
much soiled, and the greasy hair-ribbons of the little people come 
out of a gasoline bath as good as new, using fresh gasoline repeatedly 
until the ribbon looks clear. Don’t rinse in water, but hang in the 
fresh air until perfectly dry. Then lay on a plate and place in a 
moderate oven, leaving the door open that the ribbons may not run 
the least risk of scorching. This is to remove the odor, which it will 
do more quickly than the air, unless weather and time will admit 
of leaving the articles out a day or two, bringing in at night. 

A stiff brush broom—not a coarse one, however—is excellent for 
brushing velvet and felt hats; so also, for velvet and silk, is a roll of 
old crape. Indeed, there is nothing better than this to remove dust 
from velvet, a fact which the wearer of velvet dresses should remem- 
ber. Pretty and useful brushes for hats or dresses may be made 
from scraps of old hair-cloth; ravelling one edge an inch or two, and 
rolling tight until the roll is from one to two inches in diameter, 
according to depth of ravelling. Tie with strong thread, winding 
the unravelled end of the roll closely and cover with velvet or plush. 
Tie with a narrow ribbon, leaving a loop by which to hang it. 

Hats can be altered or made over into new shapes with little 
trouble or expense. Of course, professional resources are not pos- 
sessed by the girl who, wanting a new hat, and, knowing she cannot 
have one, takes from box and peg the bonnets or hats of former sea- 
sons and looks at them in despair. But each has its possibilities. 
This straw hat is of good quality, but the crown is softened and 
shapeless, and no one wears a brim of such shape or such a low 
crown. Rip the shapeless crown*from the equally shapeless brim, 
and sew on several rows of other braid, which may be taken from 
some hat too old for use, no matter ifit does not match in color or 
quality. Then brush thoroughly. Dip a sponge or soft cloth, from 
which no lint can come, into warm water, squeeze as dry as possible, 
and rub the crown outside and in, using fresh water each 
time the sponge is rinsed. Ifthe straw is much soiled, put a few 
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drops of spirits of ammonia in the water—not more than ten to a 
half pint of water—and when the dust is all removed pour clean 
- water over the hat. A small watering-pot is excellent to use, show- 
ering the straw thoroughly. Wipe gently with a soft towel and draw 
the crown over a block—if you are fortunate enough to possess one— 
or over a tin pail the desired size. Then, with a moderately hot 
iron, press until dry, and the straw will have resumed almost its 
original stiffness, and will be comparatively well shaped. 

Then go over it, if black—or if it is desired that color—with the 
best liquid shoe blacking, using as little as you can and cover it well, 
and the straw will look like new. Sew it into the old brim, (which 
should also have been sponged, pressed and blacked ) if a flat brim is 
desired; or, if a turban shape be preferred, a band brim can be made 
from a stiff foundation, and faced with velvet, plush, shirred silk or 
satin, or with cloth to match a suit. Then trim as tastefully as pos- 
sible and the result will well repay the worker for her time and 
~ labor. 

To face a hat brim. It is no easy matter for an amateur milliner 
to face a hat brim handsomely, and a little instruction will not come 
amiss. ‘The velvet—or other material—should be cut on the bias 
wide enough to allow for all turnings, and of sufficient length to lap 
well at the join; any seams being sewed closely and opened before 
beginning to sew on the band. Begin near the back or on one side, 
where the trimming may cover, as a join near the front is very ugly. 
Sew with long back stitches, holding the velvet smoothly that it may 
not full, and not too tight, or it will curl, and the needle should be 
put back and forth through the work, not taking the stitch up on the 
needle as in ordinary sewing. Lay the right side of the velvet against 
the upper side of the brim of the hat, and, holding the brim next 
you, sew all around at about a quarter of an inch from the edge. The 
velvet is then turned over and under the brim, where it is caught 
with long, but firm, stitches. Then line the crown. A piece of soft 
silk, which will reach around the crown and is a little deeper, is best 
for this purpose. Sew all around; turn over, after turning in the 
upper edge, gathering it a little, and the hat is lined. 

A little practice will enable one to produce the soft, careless look- 
ing folds, which look as though it were the easiest thing in the world 
to make them, but which is the great art of millinery; and feathers 
and flowers require to be deftly arranged. There are some people 
who seem to possess a special knack of knowing how to place even a 
ribbon bow where it will look best, while others will, with a turn of 
the hand, spoil the entire effect of beautiful material. 
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The small, turban-shaped hats keep re-appearing, with some slight 
modification, and will probably remain fashionable, in some form or 
other, for many years. They are sometimes oval, sometimes round. 
Occasionally the brim stands up quite close to the crown, and at 
times there is a space of two or three inches between the two. But 
the general rules for making this becoming hat do not vary, and any 
girl who succeeds in making one kind will experience no asa in 
turning out any of the others. , 

The first necessity is a “shape” that fits the head contort 
This will cost only a few cents. In selecting the material for cover- 
ing the hat, some consideration must be given to the kind of fabric 
and the principal color of the dresses and jackets with which the hat 
is to be worn. Black or brown are the safest colors to choose, and 
velvet the most.becoming material; so we shall proceed on the as- 
sumption that the hat is to be covered with black velvet. As we have 
already fully described the mode of covering a tight crown, we shall 
here give directions for making a full or “soft” one. 

The crown is the first part of the hat to be manipulated. Meas- 
ure its width across and from front to back, if it be longer than wide, 
allow six inches more velvet either way. Measure out upon your 
velvet the exact quantity requisite, then cut it out carefully so as to 
allow no waste, arranging the selvage of the velvet for the sides of 
the hat, and the way of the pile to run from back to front. The way 
of the pile is easily discovered by running the hand along the velvet. 
If the pile is smooth and soft to the touch, that is the way it runs. 
If, on the contrary, it resists the touch, and feels hard and disagree- 
able, that is the wrong way of the pile. 

Amateurs frequently make a mistake about this, and with lament- 
able results, for much of the beauty of appearnce of such fabrics as 
plush, velvet, and velveteen, depends on the way in which the pile 
is disposed. If, in one part of a dress, mantle, or bonnet, the pile 
runs up, and in another part down, the light catches the surface at 
different angles, and the dress, mantle, or bonnet looks as though it 
had been made of two different kinds of the material. By letting the 
pile run up, we get the dark and richest view of the fabric; but if we 
let it run in the reverse direction, all the white lights appear, and 
with very bad effect. These remarks apply equally to black and col- 
ored velveteens, velvet, plush, and sealskin. 

Having cut out the exact size of the velvet required, place it upon 
the crown of the hat according to the directions given above, pin the 
middle of the velvet to the middle of the crown, and then proceed to 
pin the middle of the front of the velvet to the middle of the front of 
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the hat, and do the same with the back and sides. Now arrange the 
fullness in regular pleats all round the sides of the crown, and stitch 
them firmly down, but not with too small stitches. Take out the pin 
from the middle of the crown. The velvet will now stand up ina 
great puff upon the crown of the hat. The mode of arranging the 
fulness is not very easily explained. Itis arranged in folds running 
from the front to the back of the crown, and these folds are gathered 
in the fingers and loosely fastened down with stitches hidden by the 
folds themselves. Sometimes the fullness is arranged in small puffs 
all over the crown. To manage them well requires some observa- 
tion of other bonnets on the part of our ameteur milliner, and some 
skillful fingering of the fabric—a kind of skill that sometimes comes 
by nature and sometimes is acquired. | 

The brim has now to be covered. The velvet may be plain or full 
- upon it, but must in either case be cut on the cross. In trimming a 
hat of this kind, in which the inner part of the brim is never seen, it 
is unnecessary to line that portion with velvet, which would only 
make it feel clumsy on the head. A bias piece of velvet about an 
inch and a half wider than the brim itself must be cut for this pur- 
pose, and if it is to be covered plainly and without fulness, will re- 
quire much neatness and care, or it will not “set.” The edge of the 
velvet is placed against the inner side of the brim, that nearest the 
crown of the hat, and is sewed against the edge about a third of an 
inch from the top. This is supposing there is scarcely any space be- 
tweenthe brim and the crown. The velvet is then turned over, very 
neatly arranged upon the brim, pinned in position, then turned in 
under the edge of the brim and slip-stitched. Care must be taken 
that the join in the velvet does not come infront. If there is an inch 
or so of interval between the brim and the crown, the inner side of 
the former on the outside of the hat must be covered with velvet too, 
in which case it is well to begin the operation witli the under side 
(that next the head) of the brim, placing the raw edge of the velvet 
as described above. If this is not quite evenly done, the whole thing 
will be a failure. Then line and trim with feathers and loops of vel- 
vet or otherwise, as taste and the prevailing style may dictate. 

In millinery, as in most other purchases, it is no economy to buy 
cheap material. Good feathers, ribbons, velvet or flowers are a good 
investment for any one, and especially for those who cannot have a 
new hat or bonnet every year. 

Old velvet can be made to look like new if spread over a kettle of 
boiling water and rapidly, but gently, brushed with a stiff brush. 
One needs assistance in the work, more than two hands being re- 
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quired to hold the velvet firmly and smoothly over the steam and 
brush it at the same time until all the crushed nap stands. up like 
new. 

Laces, if white, should be washed in soapy water, or with a little 
ammonia or borax in the water. If black, soap-bark is the best to 
use. Rinse carefully, and do not wring when it is taken from the 
water, but lay it upon a thick towel and roll or fold it, pressing gently 
all the time. Then open and remove the lace, pick out the edge care- 
fully with the fingers, and spread on a cloth upon a table or bed to 
dry. Then smooth out the edge again with the fingers and the lace 
is ready for use. If cheap lace will not lie straight after this clean- 
ing, put it between two thicknesses of paper and press with a moder- 
ately hot iron. Nice laces should never be ironed. . 

A very simple process for renewing black lace is to buy a yard or 
two of what milliner’s call “cape net”—black, of course; take your 
rusty, dusty lace or net, as the case may be, brush it thoroughly, 
baste it carefully and evenly over the “cape net,’ ana then roll it 
very evenly and moderately tight over a piece of broom-handle or 
other round stick. Wet the entire roll with hot or boiling water, and 
wet thoroughly until the color begins to run. As soon as the color 
runs freely, drain the roll and lay it in a windy, sunny place to dry; 
when it is thoroughly dried, unwind it from the stick, pick the bast-. 
ing threads carefully out, and gently remove the lace. You will find 
that both the color and stiffness have run from the “cape net’ into 
the lace, which will be as black, stiff, and smooth as you require for 
use; 1t needs no pressing, and can be made upat once. If not ready to 
use it, however, wind it on a card to keep it fresh. 


PART VY. 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES FOR HOME DECORATION. 


By MRS. J.S. ROBINSON AND EMMA E. GORDON. 


Meaning and Pronunciation of Terms used in 
Part V. 


AFGHAN. (Af'-gan.) A blanket for a carriage or lounge. 

BouBoNERE. (Bon-bon-e-air’.) A Sugar-plum box. 

CHENILLE, (She-neel’.) French for caterpillar. Tufted cord of silk or worsted used in 
embroidery. 

CRETONNE. (Kre-ton’.) A kind of large figured cotton cloth. 

EraGErE. (Et'-ar-zhair.) French for shelf. A number of shelves arranged into a stand or bracket. 

Eprpmermis. (Ep’‘-e-derm'-is.) The skin or covering of animals or plants. 

LAMBREQUIN. (Lam’-bre-kin.) Originally the curtain or fly attached to helmets. Applied now 
to the ornamental draperies pendent from shelves or windows. ; 

Neroui. (Ner’-o-le.) A perfume obtained from the bitter orange flowers. 

PARENCHMA. (Pa-renk'-e-ma.) The soft celular tissue of plants. 

PiacquE. (Plack.) A plate of metal or wood upon which figures are painted. 

PoncEE. (Pon-gee’.) <A kind of silk. 

PORTIERE. (Pore’-te-air.) A curtain or screen hung across a door. 

Rovucuine. (Roosh'-ing.) A kind of plaited or quilled cloth. 

Sitesi1a. (Si-lee’-sia.) A kind of thin coarse linen. 
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ANY different articles of utility as well as ornament, in a 
number of elegant forms, constructed of different materials, 

- with little or no expense, can be made by those who have taste in 

this direction, from materials close at hand, and we feel that this work 
would be incomplete were not a portion of its pages devoted to hints, 
which, followed, will make any home more attractive. No good rea- 
son can be given why every home should not be made beautiful as 
well as comfortable, and the elevating and refining influence of taste- 
ful homes on the character is too important to be neglected or over- 


looked. 


—_—_—_——_— 


CONE WORK ORNAMENTS. 


Fir or pine cones, with additions of acorns, seeds, etc., make arti- 
cles of real artistic beauty. These should be gathered in the autumn, 
and small twigs and nuts of all kinds can be utilized. Separate the 
scales from the largest of the cones with a knife, keeping the little 
clusters at the point entire. They will be found useful when you 
come to work, looking like a fine piece of carving. 


A WORK-BOX IN CONE WORK. 


A pretty work-box can be made of strong card-board or a small 
wooden box, like a cigar box. Cover with rough brown paper, stitch- 
ing together with stout thread. Then begin at the outer edge with 
the largest scales, tacking or glueing them on securely, the latter 
being the easier plan. Cover the entire edge; then apply the next 
row, using a somewhat smaller size, and continue in like manner until 
the four sides are covered, being careful that the points of the scales 
alternate in the different rows. The lid is made in the same way, but 
in the center whole cones, acorns, etc., are arranged in a group as 
artistically as possible. Care must be taken to cover all the spaces. 
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Drawing Room and Conservatory. 
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If a card-board box is used, the cone scales may be softened by soak- 
ing them in water. They can then be sewed to the box with a needle 
and strong thread. 

A basket can be made by using heavy paste-board, cutting a 















































Work-Box Ornamented With Cones, 


square piece for the bottom. Have the sides shallow, and wider at 
the top, but their bases, when put together, must exactly fit the 
square paste-board bottom. Cut a narrow strip of card-board for 
the handle. Sew the sides together and sew in the bottom, and then 
cover it all with cones in a pretty design. 

Brackets, comb-cases, hanging shelves, etc., made of wood and orna- 
mented with cones are all desirable additions to a home, at a very 

| small expense, and they are as beautiful.as many 

of the costly wood carved articles. When the 
work is finished, varnish thoroughly with the 
best copal varnish, using a moderate-sized 
camel’s-hair brush, and applying to every little 
crevice. Put where it will be entirely free from 
dust, and leave twenty-four hours to dry. 

Line work-boxes and baskets with silk or 
satin, with a thin layer of cotton batting between 
the box and lining. 


he — 
ae PIS Lae ae 
K PSR CORNER ETAGERE WITH CONE WORK.. 


Hanging baskets, frames of all kinds, port- 
folios, wall pockets, ete., make handsome orna- 
ments. Here is a pretty corner etagere for bric- 
a-brac. 

Cut three boards at aright angle, the two 
sides of which measure about twelve inches; 
round off the front carefully and bore holes in 
Corner Etagere. Cone each corner through which to put cords to hang 

Ornaments. the etagere up by. Sand-paper them down 
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smooth, and give a slight coat of varnish. The foundation for the 
cone work is astrip of paste-board about one and one half inches wide 
and long enough to reach across the front of the shelves. Glue these 
strips firmly to the front of the shelves, and when thoroughly dry, 
loosen the petals or scales from large pine cones and trim them to 
about an inch in length; glue them securely to the strips of card-board 
in any desired pattern, placing an acorn cup, for instance, in the cen- 
ter. When all is complete and well dried, go over it with several 
coats of good varnish, carefully laid on with a soft brush; then put 
in the cords to hang it by, and it will be epraalete, ready for use. (See . 
illustration on page 217. ) 


WORK WITH DRIED MOSSES. 


Wood mossss, like cones, can be used for frames, wall brackets, ete.. 
They may be gathered at any time, but will preserve their beauty best 
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when gathered late in autumn. All lichens and mosses are available, 
and should be dried in a cool, dark place. 


FRAME COVERED WITH MOSS. 


_ Moss frames can be made in a variety of shapes. The foundation 
is of wood. 

The moss can be glued to the frame with common flour paste, 
made by stirring flour in water and cooking a little bit, stirring all 
the time, and made as thick as possible for advantageous work. 
Spread the paste on the frame and then apply the moss, arranging it 
in any tasteful design that suits your fancy, and being very careful 
not to press it down into the paste too much. Carefully cover the 
entire frame, and let the moss and lichens overlap each other as they 
do when growing, and tastefully blend the various shades. The flat 
varieties are the best for most uses, but lttle groups of taller ones 
and small ferns can be used to advantage. These frames necessitate 
little or no expense, and are suitable for texts, mottoes, pressed 
leaves or paintings of flowers. 

Wall brackets and various other articles can be easily covered 
with moss in this way and the effect is very pretty. Any one with a 
little ingenuity can get up numerous designs when they once learn 
_ to do the work. 


PRESERVED LEAVES, ETC. 


There are several ways of preserving autumn leaves, but the fol- 
lowing methods we have tried most successfully. It is not necessary 
to wait till after frost to secure the leaves; gather them as early in the 
autumn as they begin to turn; place them at once between old news- 
papers or the leaves of old books, spreading the leaf out carefully, 
and not allowing the edge of one leaf to touch another. Press either 
singly or in sprays. If using old books allow at least a half dozen 
pages to intervene between the leaves, put a heavy, even weight on 
them and leave one day, then take out and place between fresh papers, 
and if the leaves of the book are damp, and you have no other book, 
dry the pages as quickly as possible, then replace the leaves. The 
paper absorbs the moisture, and if the leaves are allowed to remain 
unchanged in the damp book they will loose their brilliant colors. 
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Change to dry books or papers at least four times, then allow the 
leaves to remain for two or three weeks; this is to avoid the shrivel- 
ing that one so often sees. They are then ready to be used or to be 
coated with oil or varnish. } 

After the first day’s pressing, if you brush over the leaf with sul- 
phuric acid, diluted one half with water, the colors will be still bright- 
er. If you do this, do not afterwards oil, varnish, or wax the leaves. 
To wax them, put pieces of cake wax, such as is used in wax fruit 
moulding, in a bowl placed in a pan of water upon the stove, and when 
melted, adda few drops of turpentine or fir balsam to the wax; this 
renders it pliable, and one can then bend the leaves in any desired 
form. Dip the leaves one by one, and hold them in the hand until 
they are slightly cool, then place them upon newspapers to harden. 
If the wax is too hot, the leaf will shrivel at the edges, and if not 
warm enough it will cool in lumps. Waxed in this way, leaves pre- 
sent a very natural appearance. 

Another very good way is to mix three ounces of spirits of tur- 
pentine, two ounces boiled linseed oil, and one-half ounce white var- 
nish. Have a perfectly smooth board, sufficiently large to place the 
larger sprays upon, for the leaves will be somewhat brittle and re- 
quire delicate handling. Usea piece of soft cloth to apply this dress- 
ing, asa brush will not do it so evenly. After this application, the 
leaves must be laidon boards or papers, (not overlapping each other) 
until dry, they are then ready to be disposed of as one’s taste suggests, 
avoiding all stiff arrangements. 

They are very effective arranged in bunches or sprays, on lace or 
white curtains, and if they have not been pressed in sprays, and 
sprays are wished, single leaves can be arranged by using a green 
thread wire. For stems, break the natural stems nearly off the leaf; 
then pass the end of the wire through the bottom of the leaf, draw 
through about an inch, then bend it down, and twist around the re- 
maining stem and long wire, so as to hold the leaf firmly. They are 
beautiful arranged with ferns, They can be used on panels of doors, 
pasting on with starch, and also made in different shapes—crosses, 
wreaths, etc. For Christmas decoration there is nothing more beau- 
tiful than a mixture of autumn leaves with the “greens” we. all ex- 
pect touse. The sumac leaves are among the most beautiful; also 
the woodbine or Virginia creeper. They can be used with other 
leaves, but they have not much substance, and will not last like the 
leaves of the maple, oak and other forest trees. 

Berries of bitter-sweet, mountain ash, etc., are also an addition to 
ferns and leaves, and arranged on picture cards are quite decorative, 
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FERN ORNAMENTS. 


Ferns for winter use should be gathered in September and Octo- 
ber. The frosts turn them white, so one can have all the varieties 
from the deepest green to white, which, with a few red and yellow 
leaves, make a bright spot in the home which has to be seen to be 
appreciated, 

Ferns for table ornamentation, both pressed and fresh, are much 
used. The fresh are cut a certain length, placed upon a table in a 
circle, with the points out; then a glass dish, filled with moss and 
shells, is set in the circle thus formed. This ornament may be called 
a mat of ferns, and is considered equally pretty made with pressed 
ferns. 

Little wheel-barrows, of white carved wood, can be filled with 
ferns and moss and set on the mat described, or small wooden pails, 
covered with fir cones of two sizes, gilded or varnished, can be filled 
with ferns and smilax and set upon the table, or an entire growing 
fern is placed in one of the large shells so easily procured, and can 
be placed on the side-board or buffet, oil-cloth being placed beneath, 
concealed by pressed ferns. 

FERN CABINET ORNAMENTS. 


Ferns well pressed and dried, then painted thickly with liquid 
gold paint, can be applied with good effect to the doors of a cabinet. 
Gum the backs of the leaves and then press them to the cabinet with 
a soft cloth, which will alsoremove the surplus gum. Paint them twice 
with the gold paint; then give, as quickly as possible, a wash of clear 
varnish. This preserves the ferns and improves the gilding. 


—SSe 


A. NOVEL HANGING BASKET. 


A novel hanging basket, for dried grasses, ferns, etc., can be 
made of a common Japanese umbrella. Cut off the stick, open the 
umbrella slightly and sew around it, inside, a stiff card-board, about 
two inches deep, which prevents it falling open. When filled, this 
has a most graceful effect, and the cost is trifling. Choose an um- 
brella with considerable red in the coloring, and suspend with a 
bright ribbon. (See illustration on page 223. ) 
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We give, also, another hanging basket, made out of an old wooden 
bowl, such as is used in any kitchen. Stain the bowl by using the 
iron rust solution described in the recipe for ebonizing wood, page 
263. Then polish it and decorate it with small branches of real oak or 
grape vines, or ivy, and fasten them in place with small wire clamps or 
small brads. Acorn or half pecan nuts, glued in the acorn cups, can 
be used also. Hang it up with a small chain or cord. Varnish with 
the best copal varnish when completed, and it will make a really 
pretty hanging basket for flowers or dried leaves and grasses. 





Ornamented Hanging Basket, 


TRANSPARENCIES OF FERNS, ETC. 


Beautiful transparencies can be made by arranging pressed ferns, 
pretty leaves and grasses between panes of window glass. Take two 
panes of glass, covering one with thin Swiss muslin. Lay the muslin 
on the table, then the pane of glass on the muslin, and draw the edges 
of the muslin over the edges of the glass, securing by drawing stitches 
from side to side and keeping the threads of the muslin straight. Then 
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Novel 4anging Basket. 


arrange the ferns and leaves in the desired form, the under sides ly- 
ing onthe muslin. When arranged, fasten by 

geeticess just a touch of mucilage to the under sides of 
leaves. Carefully moisten the edge of the mus- 
lin with mucilage and let it dry on the glass. 
Lay the second pane of glass on, and bind the 
two panes together by gumming on a strip of linen 

~ or stout muslin, and then trim off the edges of the 
Swiss muslin of the inter-lining and cover the bind- 
ing with ribbon. A loop for hanging the trans- 
WA A ™~'- |) ~parency is made by pasting a binding of braid 
‘Transparency of along the upper edge, leaving a two inch loop free 
Ferns, Ete. in the center and afterwards pull this loop 
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through a slit in the final binding. These transparencies may be 
either hung before a window or secured against a pane in the sash, 
or they may be hung against the side lights of a hall door, pro- 
ducing a pretty effect. | 


PRESERVING FLOWERS, GRASSES, ETC. 


These are very useful in household fancy work, and the process is 
not difficult. Use a small-sized wooden box, with several holes bored 
in the bottom, and paste over these holes stiff, strong paper. Then 
take fine sand and bake in a hot oven until thoroughly dry, and for 
fear the leaves of the flowers—being glutinous—will cause the sand 
to adhere, treat the sand in the following manner: To twelve and 
one-half pounds of well-baked sand add one ounce of tallow; put the 
sand in a large flat pan over a good fire and heat, so that a small bit 
of tallow will immediately melt. The tallow should be scraped into 
small bits. Scatter one or two teaspoonsful of these tallow shavings 
on to the heated sand, stirring thoroughly and constantly, and when 
this is well absorbed add a little more, and so continue until the 
whole has been absorbed. It will take both care and patience, but 
it will not do to stop stirring or take the pan from the fire until every 
grain of sand has its share of tallow. | 

The flowers should be free from any moisture. Sift, through a 
fine sieve, a layer of sand about one-half inch deep into the box. 
Then lay, as carefully as possible, as many leaves and flowers as will 
conveniently lie, filing the spaces between the large flowers with 
smaller ones, and then sift carefully on these another layer of sand. 
Avoid pressing the sand with the hands, as that will spoil the natural 
shape of the flowers, but knock gently with the fingers on the sides 
and bottom of the box, so that each tiny space is filled with the sand. 
Alternate with layers of flowers and sand until the box is filled. 
After which tie the lid down with a stout cord, and keep the box in 
a warm place, near a stove or on top of the oven. The flowers will 
be quite dry in three or four days, if they are kept warm enough. 
When the flowers are to be taken out, cut the paper at the bottom of 
the box; and let the sand: slowly run out. Do not attempt to remove 
the flowers until they have been placed for several hours in a cool, 
moist place, like a cellar or ditch, and then do not expect to find 
every flower perfect, as some will dry better than others, which, one 
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ean find with a little experience. Long, slender-stemed flowers and 
leaves are best; not those with a thick, full corrolla. 


A NEW RECIPE. 


A recent improved recipe for preserving plants, with their nat- 
ural colors, is to dissolve one part of salicylic acid in six hundred 
parts of alcohol. Heat the solution up to the boiling point in an 
evaporating vessel, and draw the plants slowly through it. 

Shake them to get rid of any superfluous moisture and then dry 
between sheets of blotting paper under pressure, in the ordinary 
manner. 

Too prolonged immersion discolors violet flowers, and in all cases 
the blotting paper must be frequently renewed. The novelty appears 
to be the salicylic acid. 

ANOTHER GOOD PROCESS. 


Another way of preserving flowers, such as roses, fuchsias, pan- 
sies, camellias, dahlias, asters, etc., is by the use of sulphur. The pro- 
cess is so simple and cheap that any one may use it. Itshould be done 
in a dry room, and is as follows: Take a tight, close-jointed box of 
any size, but two to four feet square 
is the most convenient. Make it air 
tight by papering carefully inside- 
Make asmall opening in one side 
as at 5, arge enough to insert a 
tin or iron pan (7). This opening 
HM can be shut by a close-fitting door 
| (6) or a plug if more convenient. 
i i I, Tack a small piece of perforated 
ul ii, Se tin on the inside of the box over 

: Se a= the opening (5) to prevent the 

Box for Drying or ‘Preserving Flowers. fumes of the sulphur from spoil- 
ing the flowers immediately over it. Then nail small cleats inside 
the box, across two opposite sides, about six inches apart as shown at 
9. On these cleats, thin slats are laid, upon which the flowers are 
hung as at 3. Tie the stems of the flowers together with thread or 
fine wire and hang them over the slats so that they will not touch 
each other, as shown at 1. Spread the slats far enough apart so that 
the fumes of the sulphur will circulate freely through the box, or the 
bleaching will not. be perfect. When the box is sufficiently full, or 
all the flowers to be bleached are arranged, close the lid, (see that the 
lid fits closely, ) and paste a strip of paper over the crack around the 
lid to keep out all air. Then putsome live coals inthe pan (7), and 
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sprinkle on an ounce or two of sulphur, push the pan into the box at 
the opening (5) and close the door, or insert the plug. Have holes 
on opposite sides of the box (4) to admit air to enable the sulphur 
to burn. When it burns freely andthe fumes fill the box, plug up 
these holes. Then spread a heavy blanket over the box to help make 
it air tight, for on this largely depends the success of the operation, | 
and let it stand for twenty-four hours. Then open the box, and if the 
flowers are sufficiently smoked, they will appear adull white. If not, 
smoke them as before, with a little more sulphur. When done, take 
them out carefully, hang them in a shady, airy place to dry, and 
they will soon assume their natural colors, but not quite so brill- 
iant as before bleaching. If a mixture of one part of nitric acid to 
ten parts of pure cold water is prepared, and the flowers are plunged 





The Victoria Wreath, 


into it, drained carefully, and hung up as before, until thoroughly 
dry, they will assume a bright, shining color, and will then keep for 
years. 

This process is the one employed by many of the leading English 
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and German florists, and was long a secret,but because of its simplic- 
ity it is adapted to the use of any one. 

We give an illustration of the beautiful wreath which was pre- 
sented to Mrs. Garfield by Queen Victoria after the death of the 
martyred President, “as an expression of her sorrow and sympathy 
_with Mrs. Garfield and the American nation.” Ithas been preserved, 
and is known as “ The Victoria Wreath.” 


CRYSTALIZING GRASSES, ETC. 


Crystalizing grasses, etc., has been tried by many without success, 
although it is easily, if properly, done. It is well to know when to 
gather the grasses, which can be done, as they head and ripen from 
July until autumn. For their greatest beauty they should be gath- 
ered just as they are fully in flower. If gathered after they begin to 
mature their seed the floral part will soon become brittle and fall to 
pieces. 

Gather your specimens on a dry, clear day; strip off all leaves and 
cut the stems a convenient length. Some tie them up to dry with the 
heads down, but experience has shown us that to put them away in 
a vase, or anything that will hold them, in a closet away from the 
dust, is a better way. A sufficientt collection of grasses for two bou- 
quets can be prepared as follows: Puta pound of alum in one gal- 
lon of pure water and boil until it is all dissolved. Then pour this 
solution into a glazed basin or wide-mouthed jar, and, when cool, but 
not cold, suspend the grasses—which should be tied in bundles—over 
sticks placed across the top of the basin so that they will hang down 
and be immersed in this saturated solution of alum. Then put the 
basin away where it will not be shaken or disturbed, and leave it 
until the deposit takes place. It is sometimes twelve to fifteen hours 
or more before the deposit commences. But when they are 
sufficiently coated, remove the grasses carefully and hang them 
up to drain and dry. The solution can be used more than once; the 
crystals the second time will not be so large, but when just a touch 
of frosting is wished, the solution will be strong enough the second 
time it is used. 


COLORED GRASSES. 


Colored grasses are also desirable, and the best method is to 
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merely dip them into the various spirituous solutions of aniline. The 
various shades of red, blue, orange, etc., may be used. The depth of 
color is regulated by making the dye more or less strong by the use 
of spirits of methyl; shake them lightly after removing from the dye 
—they will soon dry and loose the unpleasant odor. _ 

If bleaching is desirable, proceed as follows: Take two table- 
spoonsful of clorinated lime, and dissolve it in a quartof water (after 
having first wet the lime and washed out all the lumps), add a little 











































































































Bouquet of Crystalized Leaves and Grasses, 


acetic acid, just enough to produce a clearly pereptible odor of chlor- 
ine,—let it stand for a time and then pour off the clear liquid, or strain 
through a fine strainer. Pour into dark-colored bottles and cork 
tightly if you wish to keep the solution. Immerse the grasses in 
this liquid until bleached. Some will never bleach perfectly white. 
Others will do so in fifteen or twenty minutes. Remove from the 
liquid when bleached, rinse in clear water, and hang out in the sun 
to dry. ‘ 


COLLECTING SEA MOSSES. 


Collections of sea mosses are always beautiful and interesting. 
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Proceed as follows: July, August, and the early part of September 
is the best season of the year for making these collections. The best 
specimens are gathered at low tide. Look in the little pools and 
among the rocks for new varieties. Some of them are very delicate 
and great pains should be taken not to break or injure them. A 
small pail filled with sea water should be provided in which to place 
them, for if put in a basket they will wilt and be spoiled. Carefully 
rinse each piece by gently passing it back and forth in clear, fresh 
water, on your arrival home, and when it is thoroughly cleansed slip 
a piece of card-board under it and lift it carefully out of the water, 
and then, with a knitting needle, carefully straighten out. each fibre. 
When satisfactorily arranged, tip the card-board a little and let the 
superfluous water run off gently, to avoid disturbing the delicate 
branches. Now carefully lay soft paper on them to absorb the moist- 
ure and place under a light weight to dry. Change the paper twice 
a day at first, and after that once a day for eight or ten days, or until 
thoroughly dried. Some of the specimens being of a glutinous 
nature will adhere to the card-board. Those that do not can be 
pasted to the cards with a thin coat of varnish or gum tragacanth. 
They can then be arranged in albums or portfolios or otherwise dis- 
posed of to suit the taste of the collector. 


SPATTER WORK. 


This can be done by any one, is very pretty, and it has the appear- 
ance of fine painting. Taste in arranging and care is all that is re- 
quired. 

The work can be applied to any fabric that has a smooth, even 
surface, and black or white backgrounds can be used with equal 
effect. On black surfaces, the spattering is done with light-colored 
dye or paint, and on white surfaces India ink, or logwood set with 
alum, is used. 

The materials. These are pressed leaves and ferns, the tint or 
dye, and brush and comb. A nail brush, with a straight handle, a 
fine tooth comb, some white, smooth goods, or card-board and India 
ink, are best for beginners. All leaves and ferns designed for use 
should be pressed as described in the preceding pages. Leaves with 
deep serrated edges are best, and ferns are always beautiful. 

Arrange your design of leaves and ferns as artistically as possi- 
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ble, having the edges secured firmly with pins or needles. Have a 
saucer or shallow dish, into which rub the India ink, with water, to 
the consistency of thick ink. This will take some little time. When 





Design in Spatter Work. 


this has been accomplished,dip the brush into the ink, being careful to 
wet only the tip of the bristles, and beat out well, so that no surplus 
moisture remains init. Then, holding the brush with the bristles 
downward over the left hand, pass it over the comb in your right 
hand in a careful manner, so that a fine black spray falls almost im- 
perceptibly on the goods to be decorated. Begin always at the cen- 
ter of the work, where the darkest tint is needed, procesdine care- 
fully to the edges for the lighter tints. 

When this grounding has been finished, remove the leaves and 
ferns, which can be placed in books or papers to be used again, and 
mark in the veins with a fine brush and India ink. A tracing of 
vines—ivy, etc., or of letters and monograms can be made on paper, 
and then cut out. The stencil so formed can be used for the spatter 
work, and also the part cut out—one leaving a spattered background 
and the other, by spattering in the stencil, a dark decoration on a 
hght background. 

In fact there is no limit to what can be done in this style of decor- 
ation by those who have a Jittle ingenuity, artistic skill and patience. 
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STRAW DECORATIONS. 


Straws can be employed to make household ornaments, such as 
frames, baskets, etc., and can be made so easily that we will give a few 
directions. 

| A STRAW FRAME. 

For a frame, select perfect straws, using five to each part of the 
frame, arranged with a short one in the center, then two longer ones 
each side of it, and the shortest on the outside, as seen in the illustra- 
tion. Sew together at the back with strong thread. When finished, fas- 
ten them together at the ends, the upper and lower pieces being on the 
outside; then make four pieces of three straws each, the center one 
the longest. Fasten these diagonally across each corner by tying with 





4 Frame of Straws. 


ribbon, and using a pearl or jet bead to represent a nail. <A stand- 
ard can be made by using three straws, and the picture supported in its 
place by using one or two ribbons across the center of the frame, as 
shown in the cut. 

STRAW BASKETS. 


Baskets can be made of straw by cutting the bottom and top of 
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paste-board. If around basket is wished, cut circular pieces from 
the paste-board, a larger one for the top. Cut the center out of the 
top piece, leaving a rim half an inch wide. Cut the straw as long as 
you wish the depth of the basket, then punch holes the exact size of 
the straws and about half an inch apart, around both the top and bot- 
tom. Take the straws, one at a time, and, putting the ends in at the 
top and bottom, leave about half an inch projecting beyond the paste- 
board. Ribbon can then be used, interlacing with the straws at equal 
distances, giving both strength and durability to the baskets. 


SKELETONIZED LEAVES. 


Over two hundred and fifty years ago a skeletonized leaf was ex- 
hibited by a physician in Naples, and many ineffectual attempts were 
made to discover the process by which it was produced. This he 
never divulged and the secret died with him. Later, a Dutch investi- 
gator, after much experimenting, discovered the process, and in 1727 
published his method to the world, which excited much interest. In 
time it was neglected and apparently forgotton until within the last 
few years it has again been revived and is by many believed to be new. 

Skeletonized leaves, when carefully prepared and tastefully ar- 
ranged, form charming ornaments for the drawing-room or parlor. 
Being of an ivory white, they show well arranged on either crimson 
or black velvet, their texture rivaling that of the finest lace. The 
preparation of these beautiful objects forms.a pleasing amusement 
and they are not without scientific interest, since a comprehensive 
series carefully prepared would be very useful to the botanist. They 
are very pretty arranged on colored paper or formed into tasteful de- 
signs on Bristol board along with dried fern fronds and light feathery 
erasses. ‘The leaves must be in their prime and perfect. The early 
summer, before the insects begin their ravages, is a good time to 
gather leaves for this purpose. Never collect specimens in damp 
weather. Use no leaves that have tanin in their composition, such 
as oak, walnut, hazel, elm and chestnut, but poplar, maple, apple, pear 
aspen and the different ivies are all good. The best method we know, 
which has the merit of being very simple and hardly requiring as 
many hours as the old method of soaking in water took weeks, is as 
follows: Dissolve four ounces of common washing soda in a quart of 
boiling water, and then add two ounces of slacked quicklime and boil 
for about fifteen minutes. Allow this solution to cooland then pour 
off all the clear liquor into a saucepan. MKaise this solution to the 
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boiling point; place the leaves carefully in the pan and boil the whole 
together for an hour. Boiling water should be added occasionally, 
but merely enough to replace that lost by evaporation. The epider- 
mis and parenchyma of some leaves will more readily separate than 
in others. A good test is to try the leaves after they have been gently 
simmering (boiling) for about an hour, and if the cellular matter 
does not easily rub off between the thumb and finger beneath cold 
water, boil them again for a short time. When the fleshy matter is 
found to be sufficiently softened, rub them separately, but very gently, 
beneath cold water until the perfect skeleton is exposed. The skele- 
tons, at first, are of a dirty white color. To make them perfectly 
white, bleach them in a weak solution of cloride of lime, as follows: 
Use one large tablespoonful of chloride of lime to one quart of water, 
and if a few drops of vinegar are added, it is an improvement, as it 
liberates the chlorine. If the leaves are left too long in the bleach- 
ing solution they become very brittle and cannot afterwards be 
handled without injury. About fifteen minutes is sufficient to make 
them white and clean looking. When bleached, rinse the specimens 
in clean, warm water, and then dry them in white blotting paper 
under a gentle pressure. 
THE OLD METHOD. 


The old method of skeletonizing leaves was as follows: Place 
the leaves in rain water in an open 
earthen vessel and place in the - 
sun and leave until they become 
pulpy, which will take about four 
weeks, usually. As the odor is 
offensive when they decay, keep 
them away from the house. Sup- 
ply fresh rain water as evapor- 
ation reduces the supply. When 
soft, put them in a vessel of clear 
water and gently shake each leaf. 
Take another vessel of clean wa- 
ter, dipping them into it with a 
wooden spoon, and if the pulp 
still clings to the fibres float the 
leaf on toa piece of card-board 
and with asoft camel’s-hair brush 
carefully remove the pulp. When 
one side is finished float the leaf 
off of the card under water, gent- 
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ly turn it over, and again float it on to the card the other side up. 
Then brush off the skin, and if the pulp does not come with it, it will 
wash out in a basin of water. Exercise great care not to break the 
skeleton, as it is very delicate. Then bleach as directed above. 


IMITATION JAPANESE INLAID WORK. 


This, when well done, resembles the real inlaid work to such a 
degree that it is hard to distinguish the real from the imitation. It 
requires but few materials,—the table or whatever article is to be 
decorated, good glue and varnish, leaves, ferns, taste and patience. 
The first requisite is to have the leaves properly dried and pressed. 
perfectly flat. The article to be decorated must be of well seasoned 
wood with a fine, close grain like oak. First stain the wood in imi- 
tation of ebony. (See the next article.) Then trace the design 
very lightly, a wreath, group, or whatever is wished, and then put 
thin glue on the under side of the leaves or ferns, and weight them in 

, place until dry, being careful that 
~, each is perfectly smooth, and that 
fa vo glue extends beyond the leaf. 
i Pare off the under side of thick, 
heavy stems so that they will not 
make a rough, uneven surface; after 
5 you have done this, and all is per- 

= 3 ~ fectly dry, dip a brush into varnish 
Box of Inlaid Work, and go all over the vacant spaces and 
interstices between the leaves and stems, being careful not to touch the 
leaves. When well dry, varnish all over the article, leaves and all, and 
when that has dried, give a second coat of varnish. The illustration 
represents a fancy box thus prepared. 





IMITATION OF EBONY. 


This work is especially pretty made on white wood of any kind. 
proceed as follows: Rub the wood smooth, and polish it; then cut 
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the patterns to be used from white paper and paste to the wood; then 
make the surface perfectly black by mixing in a saucer, lamp-black 
and turpentine until like cream, and applying this with a soft varnish 
brush. Paint the whole surface, being careful not to go over any 
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part more than once until it is dry, which will take half a day at 
least. Repeat this until perfectly black, and then, when dry, varnish 
with fine copal varnish. When the varnish is dry, remove the papers 
by wetting with water, and then shade and vein the inlaid design 
with India ink, then varnish again, and when dry, dip a soft flannel, 
slightly wet, in pulverized pumice stone and rub down carefully, and 
then wash in clean water. When dry, varnish and rub down again. 
Repeat this until a highly polished surface is produced. Finish 
with a thin coat of the best varnish. Book-cases, checker-boards, 
work-boxes, etc., may be beautifully finished in this way. 


PLASTIC RELIEF WORK. 


Plastic work is a popular novelty and very beautiful for placques, 
frames, vases, ete. 

To work: Trace the design on the article to be decorated; (a 
good placque can be made of the lid of a wooden tobacco pail) and 
then saturate the traced design with white varnish. After which, 
mix the preparation for the relief or raised work as follows: To one 
pound of putty add two scant tablespoonsful of plaster of Paris and 
one and one-half of pumice stone. Crumble up the putty into small 
fragments; mix all together till of a uniform color, kneading with 
the hands like dough till soft, so as to work easily into the forms de- 
sired. Should the putty be too brittle add a few drops of linseed 
oil, and if too soft and oily add a little more plaster of Paris. If you 
are making flowers, make the stems by rollinga small portion of this 
prepared putty in the palms of the hands. Make the leaves and 
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petals after natural leaves and petals or by prepared patterns. Work 
as follows: The prepared putty must be patted into flat pieces about 
one-eighth of an inch in thickness, then lay the pattern or natural 
leaf on these flat pieces and cut them into shape. Then arrange 
these pieces on the prepared foundation or background, into the shape 
of the flower or leaf or whatever you are imitating, and, when dry, 
varnish it all. Soak oat-meal with varnish and apply it all over the 
backgroud around, but not on, the relief work. When this has thor- 
oughly dried, (which takes six or eight days) bronze over the work 
with gold powder, moistened with medium. 

If, in making this plastic work, one wishes to imitate the natural 
colors of the flowers and leaves, (as, for illustration, a placque 
with water lilies) use a round sable brush—about No. 12— 
for painting the larger leaves and petals, and a fine No. 6 for veining, 
stamens, ete. Use the best tube paints, and if the colors are not suf- 
ficiently thin, dip your brush in turpentine. For the lilies use white 
with a slight shading of chrome yellow, and use yellow ochre for 
stamens; for the green leaves, mix Prussian blue and chrome yellow, 
with a little burnt sienna to give it tone, and use this also for stems. 

If the design is poppies, use vermillion and a little geranium lake 
for the flowers, and blue-black for the stamens. 

For wild roses, use rose madder for the flowers. After the paint 
is dry, varnish the work, using a 
bristle brush. 

The illustration shows a 
placque with woodbine and _ ber- 
ries. Itcan be done on a plain 
background and painted natural 
shades, or gilded and the back 
ground filled in with oatmeal. 
Some practice and natural 
aptitude are required for this 
work, but, with these, attract- 
ive ornaments can be made for 
the beautifying of the home. It 
will well repay the worker for 
all the pains taken in its produc- 
tion. 
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SACHETS. 
Bureau Sachets are made of silk, satin or silesia, the latter being 
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very serviceable although nothing is so pretty as a fine, rather thin 
silk; a soft or heavy silk will not wear so well, unless it is the old 
fashioned lining silk, little of which is seen now. Pale blue, pink 
and cream color make the prettiest sachets, these should be tufted 
with silk of contrasting color, a blue tufted with pink, pink with blue 
and the cream with any color one pleases. 

Cut two pieces of the material the size of the drawer, and, also, 
three pieces of cotton wadding. Split one of these, and place, the 
smooth side down, upon each of the other pieces. Sprinkle with any 
sachet powder preferred, violet, or orris, being the most delicate and 
lasting of any, and an ounce is sufficient. Lay the other piece of cot- 
ton over it and catch them together “over and over” with long stict- 
ches all round the edge and baste the silk on each side. Turn in the 
edges and baste it together, or simply baste without turning in, and 
bind it with a ribbon the shade of the silk used in tufting. 

Then proceed to tuft it, using knittingor a coarse embroidery silk 
for the purpose. The upper drawer of a bureau is often partitioned 
for gloves, handkerchiefs, laces, ribbons etc., and in this case sachets 
made to fit each section are necessary. These may vary in color if 
one likes, but the same tint for all is much prettier, especially if made 
up differently. The smaller ones may be ornamented with flowers 
painted or embroidered upon them, instead of tufting. 

Smaller sachets for handkerchief or glove boxes are made in such 
variety of shape and style that it would be bewildering to try to dis- 
cribe them. One ofthe prettiest is made from a piece of satin rib- 
bon four inches wide and a quarter of a yard long. Fringe the ends 
about one inch deep, and sew the ribbon together lengthwise. Then 
fill with cotton (over which a teaspoonful of powder has been scattered ) 
within an inch of the fringe at either end and tie with ribbon of the 
same or contrasting shade. ‘Those who paint can make these very 
handsome by putting afew daisies or violets and grasses on one side. 

Lavender or rose bags are very nice to lay in drawers or chests 
containing bed linen. ‘These are two squares of silk, eight or ten 
inches square sewed together, excepting a small space at one side. 
Then fill with lavender or rose leaves, dried and broken sufficiently to 
avoid a bunchy appearance; sew up and finish with a small square 
bow of ribbon near each corner. The rose leaves for this purpose 
should be from white roses, gathered before they are ready to fall, 
thoroughly dried and kept in a glass fruit jar, air-tight, until used. 
Those who do not grow lavender in their gardens can procure it of a 
florist or apothecary. In our grand mother’s days no garden was 
without its bed of lavender and border of roses, and no “linen press” 
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without its generous supply of the eee leaves, a custom it would 
be well to preserve. 

The beautiful little baskets of straw, so delicate as to almost re- 
semble lace, make very pretty sachets to hang in asitting-room, The 
center of a chandelier is the best place from which to suspend one, 
or it may be placed on a corner table or braket if preferred. These 
are lined with bright silk, then filled with cotton, sprinkled with 
powder, and a bow of satin ribbon, the shade of the lining, sewed at 
each side of the handle. 

Pretty little sachets for fairs or gifts are made in the shape of stars, 
crescents, maple and oak leaves, and many other odd designs, For 
any of these, cut two pieces of the material, which should be silk, 
satin, velvet or plush, silk or plush being best to use, then line them 
with wadding cut the same shape, but a little smaller, putting the 
vowder between the layers of cotton, and baste or overcast them 
together carefully. Bind with fancy ribbon or, what is far prettier, 
buttonhole stich them together all round with coarse silk, arrasene or 
tinsel. Plush in the right shade of green, or the russet or red of the 
leaves in Autumn, cut like oak or maple leaves, veined with gold 
thread, are very handsome, and are easily made. Narrow ribbons or 
cord and tassels of tinsel finish these pretty sachets. 


HORN ORNAMENTS. 


A great many handsome novelties can be made of steer horns, such 
as drinking cups, powder flasks and bouquet holders. These horns 
being composed largely of albumen and gelatinous substances, can be 
easily softened by heat, and “turned” into different forms and deco- 
rated. To prepare the horns, soak them in water to separate the 
central pith from the outer horn, then place them in boiling water to 
soften, when the rough parts can be cutaway. In making a cup, cut 
a section of a horn, about five inches long, then, while the horn is 
still soft, (if not soft enough, soak again in boiling water) cut a cir- 
cular groove in the inside, about one-half inch from the lower 
edge to hold the bottom. This can be a thin plate of horn, but for a 
beginner, it will be easier to use a thin plate of metal cut the right 
size and slipped down 1n the cup from the top,. and fitted into the 
grove before it 1s entirely cooled. 
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Finely polished steer horns make most beautiful and attractive 
wall ornaments. Jlountings of silver or repouse can be used, but 
before mounting them the horns must be polished. 

To Polish Horns: This is done by rubbing them smooth, first 
with fine sand and emery paper, then with a piece of felt or woollen 
cloth dipped in fine powdered charcoal and water, and next with rot- 
ten stone, and finish them by rubbing with chamois skin, moistened 
with sweet oil. 

To stain horn to imitate tortoise shell, mix an equal quantity of 
red lead and quicklime with strong soap suds, or a solution of pot- 
ash, but be careful or it will burn the fingers or clothing. Use a 
small brush with which to lay it on the horn, and imitate the mottled 
effect of shell; dry, and repeat two or three times. Then lay it fora 
few hours in a solution of vinegar and alum, after which wash in 
clean water, carefully dry, and polish as directed above. Any gold- 
smith can put on the metal setting, or attach chains by which to 
han, the horns. 


CURTAINS. 


In giving ideas for decoration of various kinds, we must not omit 
textile ornamentation. Curtains, for whatever purpose intended, 
afford ample scope for decoration, as the hangings of a room help to 
finish it more than anything else. Many delightful possibilities are 
concealed by a curtain, not to mention the skillful hiding of defects 
made possible by such means, the softening of angles and the oblit- 
eration of corners. A useful clothes closet can be made by the happy 
use of curtains. | 

If there is a small recess in the room, take a shallow pine box 
the width of the recess, remove the lid, turn bottom up, and the bot- 
tom of the box will form the top of the closet. Plane the outside 
smoothly and varnish it with enamel paint. Then fasten a brass rod 
or large wire, on whichare several rings, behind the lower part of the 
front of the box. 

When the first coat of varnish is dry the baek side of the box can 
be fixed to the wall at about the heighth of the doorways. Bore 
holes through the ends and back of the box, through which large 
nails can be driven into the wall to hold the clothes. Hang a cur- 
tain from the rings on the brass rod, and it will completely encloso 
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the recess and protect the clothes hung within from all dust. The 
curtain can be ornamented with bands of plain material, placed about 
twelve inches from the top, and feather-stitch to the curtain, or large 
flowers can be outlined or embroidered in groups all over the cur- 
tain. 

For old-fashioned fire-places, a curtain can be placed on a rod im- 
mediately under the mantel, hiding any defects, and grate curtains 
are also very popular for handsome mantels. These can be made of 
any material, as plush, with powdered patterns, either embroidered 
or painted. Felt can be similarly decorated, and pongee weighted in 
the hems with shot, can be outlined with a conventional pattern, in 
an “all over” style, which is very effective, and the pattern will show 
equally well when the curtain is drawn on the rod. <A brass rod on 
which are several rings is used, fastened across the top of the grate, 
on hooks. Curtains should never be too full—just enough fullness 
to hang easily, and long enough to le a few inches on the floor. They 
should harmonize with the other decorations of the room. The car- 
pet should be a neutral tint so that the hangings can be bright, but 
a sombre background is better for curtains, using bright decora- 
tions. 

A novel treatment for parlor windows, is to fit them up with can- 
opy frames, similar to those used on the modern brass bedsteads. The 
frame juts out from the top of the window into the room, and consists 
of a semi-circular bar of brass or wood. For summer, the bar can be 
draped with a lambrequin, or with lace or silk, ending a short dis-_ 
tance below the bar, with a pretty fringe or tassel trimmed valance. 
Suspend silk, lace Madras, or cheese cloth curtains on rings so that 
they can be drawn back and forth. A casement window, opening on 
toa balcony or veranda is very attractive treated in this manner, or 
even an ordinary window can be used, and allows of a divan or a large 
easy chair in the recess. 

For portieres (pronounced por-te-air ) or window curtains, a good 
way to use up old silks, ribbons, ete., is to make the knitted cur- 
tains. Cut the silk into strips an inch broad, and sew each shade 
by itself, the same as when sewing for a carpet. Use very large wooden 
knitting needles, on which set up as many stitches as is necessary 
for the width of the curtain, using the common stitch, known as “gar- 
ter” stitch; knit either in Roman stripes, or “hit and miss.” The 
strips of silk, after sewing together, may be woven like the old-fash- 
ioned rag carpet. There are places in any city where it is done. In 
this way you will have a beautiful curtain, and one by no means 
common. | 
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An effective piece of color can be introduced into a room by cur- 
tains for mirrors and pictures. India or Pongee silks are used. 
These curtains are arranged by placing a brass rod at the top and bot- 
tom of the frame, projecting from the wall far enough to cover the 
frame. Use enough breadths of the silk to cover the mirror or pic- 
ture, making the curtain in two separate pieces of equal size. Hem 
both ends and make the length that of the space between the two 
rods, so that the curtains will open from the center to each side of the 
frame. These are very handsome when painted or embroidered. 
These curtains are very convenient also to shut off a reflected 
hight. 

Curtains can also be fastened in folds to the top of a frame, and 
draped on each side in festoons, with bows of ribbon secured to the 
wall. Silk, in lengths of one and one-half or two yards, tasseled or 
fringed at the end and tied a little past the center with ribbon, is 
very effective thrown on the corner of mirror or picture frames. 


ee 


SCREENS. 


Screens are also among the popular ornaments of a home. They 
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Three Panelled Screen, 
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afford scope for such varieties of style that one can make them any 
form, any size, and of any material. The three-paneled screens are 
useful for screening a doorway, bed or wash-stand. These can be 
painted or embroidered. Our illustration shows one made of old 
gold satin sheeting, the design being Virginia creeper, worked in 
crewels and silks in the natural shades. The frame is of ebonized 
wood. } 

Another pretty design for a three-paneled screen is to represent 
the seasons. Use any spring flowers for the first panel, as daffodills, 
apple blossoms, etc. For the second, use morning-glories or wild 
roses, and for the third autumn leaves or golden rod. 

For single screens, any large flower makes a suitable decoration, 
as snow balls, chestnut burs, lilies, hollyhocks.or sunflowers; con- 
ventional patterns are also used. The relief embroidery is especially 
suitable. It being heavy needs the mounting that is given in a 
screen to bring out its beauty to the best advantage. 

Fan fire screens are easily made and much liked. Procure from 





4 Fan Fire Screen, 


any Japanese store a large fan and mount it to the usual height on a 
wooden frame. (See the illustration.) An English custom is to 
mount the rare old family fans in some such manner, placing them 
before unused fire places. a 
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RUGS. 


Rugs are always useful, and can be madein such great variety 
that no home need be without them. The Persian style is very popular, 
as the process of making isso simple. Use the best burlap for the body 
ef the rug, and use a frame the size of the intended rug. This frame is 
~ made of strips of wood about two inches wide and seven-eighths of 
an inch in thickness. It can be supported on the tops of chairs or in 
any convenient manner. Choose a steel crochet needle to correspond 
with the size of the yarn used. Coarse yarn ravellings of Brussels 
carpet or even fine carpet rags will answer. When the burlap is 
stretched tightly in the frame, sketch in a design—Persian, floral or 
whatever one likes, 

Then take yarn of the color first needed, hold it in the left hand, 
against the under side of the burlap, and with the crochet hook draw 
it through to the upper side, making a standing loop about one-eighth 
inch in heighth. Still holding the yarn firmly against the under side 
draw through another loop close enough to the first to make the two 
stand side by side without crowding. Continue drawing through the 
loops until the part of the figure on the rug which is to be covered 
with that color is entirely filled. As you proceed, cut open the loops 
with small pointed scissors, and when the figure or stripe 
is finished, it will have a rich, velvety appearance, strongly resemb- 
ing that of a real Persian or Turkish rug. Even ravellings from old 
ingrain carpet can be used, and no designs being necessary, any child 
can learn to make a rug in this way that will wear for years. 

It is well to instill in the minds of children the love for home dec- 
oration, and a very young child can be given amusement and useful 
employment by making a patch-work rug. Have a ball of medium 
sized cord or twine and a large-eyed needle that will allow the cord 
to pass easily through. Cut in squares of one inch, any scraps to be 
found, either in silk, wool or cotton. If the needle and twine are too 
coarse to pass through the goods, clip a little hole in the center of 
each piece to let the needle pass without fraying the goods. The 
work is now prepared for the little fingers, and all they have to do is 
to’ pick up the small bits of goods and thread them on the ball of twine. 
In the course of time this comes to look like a rope, made of odds and 
ends. The child can be taught color by separating and putting the 
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different colors together. When five or six yards of this rope have 
been made, take one end and, forming it into the desired shape, 
whether round or oblong, the rope is firmly sewed round and round 
the center until the desired size is obtained. 

CO tite When the sewing is finished, and 
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and like an ordinary rug. Be care- 

Child's Patch-work Mat. ful to press the scraps closely to- 
gether on the twine, as that makes a soft stitch roll. The illustration 
will give an idea of the way the mat is formed. 


CHAIRS. 


The seat and back of chairs can be enriched by the skillful use of 
embroidery. 

Old cane seats can be mended with strong twine, and when coy- 
ered with a cushion will be as good 
as new and twice as handsome. 

For rockers and easy chairs, 
head-rests have become an almost 
essential addition. 

These can be made of any soft 
material, shaped like a small bol- 
ster, or crescent shaped, stutfed 
with wool, and with “Rest” or 
any other appropriate motto em- 
broidered or outlined on them. At- 
tach a cord to each end and hang it 
over the back of the chair or fasten 
with bows of ribbon, as in the illus- 
tration. ‘This head-rest was made 
of wine-colored plush and the let- 
ters were embroidered in gold-col- 
ored chenille. 
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Chair With Head-Rest. 
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FRAGRANT PILLOWS, ETC. 


Since the balsam fir and pine needles have been put to so many 
uses, both for their odor and, it is claimed, their medicinal qualities 
having a soothing influence and producing restful slumber, they 
are employed as slumber rolls in many shapes and styles. The bol- 
ster is the most popular, tied about three inches from the ends with 
ribbons, and decorated with mottoes, such as “Give of thy balm, O 





Embroidered Sofa Pillow, 
fir tree;” “Such stuff as dreams are made of;” “ Dreams of the for- 
est;”. “ Message from the woods,” etc. Sachet bags to hang on chairs, 
a corner of the mantle, etc., and sofa pillows, made of soft silk, out- 
lined with these mottoes or painted in gold or water colors, are also 
filled with this fragrant material. 


TOILET CUSHIONS. 


These are among the necessities of a well-ordered home, and are 
made in such numberless ways that it is difficult to decide on the 
best styles. We will describe a rather uncommon style, which will 
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be convenient, if not strikingly beautiful. Cut two circular pieces of 
muslin, eight inches in diameter, and cut a hole two inches in diam- 
eter in the center. A straight piece of muslin, three inches wide, 
should be sewn around the outer edge of these two pieces, and a strip 
the same width be sewn around the hole in the center. Fill the 
cushion thus formed with well-baked bran or saw-dust, and cover it 
with bright pink, blue or yellow silk or silesia, adding a frill of the 
same color. Cover the top with lace or fine white muslin, and make 
a frill of the same with a draw-string near the top, which should be 
fastened well to the upper inner edge of the cushion. An embroid- 
ered top is pretty, using patterns of small flowers, as the forget-me- 
not, daisy, etc., leaving a hole in the center also. A wine-glass of 
some contrasting color is placed in the aperture, and this can be 
used for flowers or jewelry. | 

A tiny bolster pillow is a very convenient form fora pin cushion 
to hang by a cord to a looking-glass frame, and a hair-pin receiver 
can be made in the same form by crocheting the bag with crewel or 
zephyr, and filling it with curled hair. | 





Toilet Cushion (Closed.) 

Small ornamental straw baskets filled with hair, with atop knitted 
to fit, and finished around the edge with cord are easily made and 
are very pretty. 

We illustrate a toilet cushion and jewel box combined, made of 
satin and lace. These are a little troublesome to make, but suffi- 
ciently useful to repay the time spent in the effort. A cigar box can 
be used, or a strong paste-board box, for the foundation. If the lat- 
ter, only use the top part of the lid, the sides not being needed. | 
Cover the four sides of the box, inside and out, with a layer of cotton 
batting, which is kept in place by covering with a piece of muslin. 


ie 
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The sides are then covered with silk or satin, which may be turned 
and over-seamed to the paste-board bottom. Cut the silk wide enough 
to cover both outside and inside of the box and project half an inch 
on the bottom inside. Lo cut another piece of paste-board to just 
EATER fit the inside of the box, covering 
it first with cotton batting and then 
with silk or satin to match the rest; 
then push this piece of paste- 
_ board (only covered on the upper 
side, remember) down inside the 
box, making it lie flat; this will 
keep the silk which covers the 
_ sides well in place without further 
? sewing. Cover the lid with a fit- 
ted cushion of silk to match the 
rest of the covering. Make a puff- 
== ing around the edge of the box and 
Toilet Cushion (Open.) trim it with lace, and also make a 
small loop of ribbon and fasten to the front edge by which to lift the 
lid. The moveable tray shown in the cut is made of paste-board and 
trimmed with silk pasted to its sides and bottom; but the box is very 
useful without the tray. 

Work boxes can be made in similar manner, but instead of finish- 
ing with lace, sew cord around the edges, and bows of narrow ribbon 
on the corners; the needle-book can be made of flannel or cloth, fas- 
tened to one side, and straps of ribbon for scissors, etc., are fastened 
on the inside of the lid. The box portion can be utilized for buttons, 
thread, ete, 
















A WORK POCKET. 


A work pocket like that shown in the illustrations, is very con- 
venient and is easily made. The outside is made of gold-colored 
satin, with the design worked in dark blue. Line with blue silk and 
bind with blue ribbon. The inside is fitted with pockets for holding 
work, cashmere or flannel leaves for needles, and strips of rubber to 
keep the scissors, bodkin, stiletto, button-hook, etc., in place. 

: % 


ss 
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The center measures seven inches in breadth and eleven inches 





in length. The flaps are each three inches in breadth and cut the 
length of each side and end. When closed, the flaps are folded in- 








Work Pocket (Closed,) 
side and the case doubles over in the center; two satin loops are fas- 
tened to the end of one side, and one on the center of the other, 
through which a bone crochet needle is passed to keep the case 


closed, and a handle an inch wide is fastened to the top, as shown in 
the illustration. 


WORK BASKETS AND STANDS. 


A simple work stand can be made by using two peach baskets — 
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and a block of wood, the thickness of which depends on the height 
you wish the stand. Nail the bottom of one basket to this block and 
then turn over and in the same way nail the bottom of the other 
basket; it is then ready to cover. 

Any material can be used. If of chintz or cretonne, use a bright 
red lining for the top basket, which is lined before nailing to the 


block. The outside covering is then put on, covering it all and al- | 


lowing a little extra length, so that it can be tied in the middle. If — 
you wish to pleat the goods, it will take three times the circumfer- 
ence to go around, butif it is to be only slightly gathered, allow one- 
fourth extra for fullness. Make a frill around the top and tie a bow 
of ribbon to match the lining around the center, or use cord and tas- 
sels. 

Old straw hats make nice work baskets.. Line them with some 
bright color, the lining cut in points extending over the edge on the 
outside. Fasten the points down with a button, covered like the lin- 
ing, or put an ornament at each point. Push in the crown so the 
basket will stand readily, and finish it with a pleating of the same 
material as the lining. The handles are made of cord to match or of 
braid. 

These hats can also be utilized for work bags by lining them and 
then drawing the lining near the top with cord and tassel, ornament- 
ing the outside with bows of ribbon. 


BABY BASKETS. 


Baby baskets can be easily made of a large, round or oblong straw 
basket and an ordinary camp stool. Line the basket with blue sile- 
sia, commencing at the top, the extra fullness being laid in plaits at 
the bottom. Then cover with white Swiss muslin. Make pockets 
and pin cushions of white, lined with blue, and make a frill of the 
muslin around the top to fall over on the outside. Trim the frill 
with narrow lace, and finish the basket at the top, around the seam at 
the bottom, and around the pin-cushion and the top of the pockets, with 
ribbon one inch wide, pleated. 

The illustration shows a wicker basket, to be found at any fancy 
store. Itis lined with blue, covered with Swiss muslin, and the 
edges of the muslin are bound with narrow blue ribbon. It is filled 
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with the child’s outfit. The lid is trimmed with a lining that is 
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Baby Basket. 


drawn together in the center with ribbon, and this makes a recep- 
tacle for the child’s linen. 


LOUNGE AFGHANS. 


It has come to be an established fact that no sitting-room is com- 
plete without its comfortable lounge, and no lounge comfortable with- 
out its Afghan. So it is well to know how easily these may be made, 
and, at the same time, so handsome that they make a most attractive. 
addition to the adornment of a room. From two and one-half to four 
and one-half pounds of wool is required to make one, according to the 
size and style of making. The handsomest are crocheted in diamond 
stitch, full directions for which are given in the chapter on crochet 
work. 5 3 
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Different shades of brown, (the bronze shades are beautiful) or 
red, shading from very dark to a bright, but not light shade, make 
very handsome Afghans. Three stripes, about one-half yard in width 
each, are allowed for the width, beginning and ending with the dark 
shades. 

These are not separate, the Afghan being crocheted in one piece. 
Each stripe may be in different colors if preferred. Bronze-brown, 
red, and peacock-blue, four shades of each, made one of the prettiest 
we ever saw. The star stitch is another favorite for these Afghans. 
Any of the heavy stitches illustrated in the chapter on crochet or knit- 
ting may be used to advantage. These may be made in strips and 
crocheted or sewed together in most cases, but if one can manage the 
clumsiness of the work, it is better to have it in one piece. Several 
of the knitting patterns are beautiful for these wools, of which the 
Scotch and Spanish yarns or Germantown are the best to use. The 
ends are finished with a short fringe or crochet border. Crazy 
patch-work is much used for these Afghans, and ladies who have lit- 
tle time, make very serviceable and pretty Afghans of soft lasting or. 
farmers’ satin, satin sheeting or other goods of similar style, lined and 
wadded with snowflake cotton, tied in knots three or four inches apart 
with bright wool of contrasting color, and bordered at head and foot 
with a band of crazy patch-work—-the crazier the better. A pale gray 
is pretty for the center, tied with cardinal or blue wool. The lasting 
should be double width, all-wool, and of fine quality, and may be 
bought in very handsome shades. 

These useful articles are attractive and thoroughly appreciated 
gifts, especially to an invalid, and whether of wool or silk, or tufted 
satin, may be made in odd minutes or long evenings, and when done, 
one can hardly realize that so much may be accomplished with so lit- 
tle work. 


HOME-MADE PICTURE FRAMES. 


There are so many little engravings, pretty photographs or paint- 
ings, a chromo sometimes, which would just fill some bare space on 
the wall, or make a corner an attractive spot, if one only had frames 
‘to make them available. It seems unwise to finish this chapter on 
home adornments without giving a few hints on this subject. Not 
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every one has the material or the requisite time for the pretty cone 
work, whichis used for such purposes and the pretty plush and 
gilded wood, easily and quickly made by tasteful fingers, are 
suitable for anything, from painted porcelain to the pretty wood- 
cut taken from the lastillustrated paper. 

The foundation for these frames should be of light wood, neatly 
joined at the corners, and both the outer and inner edges bevelled. 
The wood should be about an inch thick, and the frames, if for plush 
or gilding, or to be ornamented with painting, from four to five inches 
in width. 

Lay the frame upon the piece of plush to be used, and mark the 
center with a soft crayon or bit of chalk, (of course the wrong side of 
the plush is next the frame) then remove the frame and cut out the 
piece of plush, allowing amply for covering the bevel edge and to turn 
over on the back of the frame; then, with furniture tacks, tack the 
plush securely around the outer edge of the frame, turning the cor- 
ners neatly, and bringing the plush sufficiently on the back of the 
frame; when that is done, fasten the center in the same way, cutting 
the corners carefully, and folding one edge over the other that no fray- 
ing is possible, and nailsecurely, Thisis the most difficult part, but 
is, with care, easily and nicely done. Then place the picture, if on 
canvas, glass, or other heavy foundation, tack strong tape or strips of 
cloth across from top to bottom, and side to side; then tack a piece 
of cambric, the color of the plush, if possible, all over the back, cov- 
ering the edge of the plush. Screw in therings for cord, and the pic- 
ture is ready to hang. 

Gilded Frames are pretty and easily made. They do not need to 
be made of such thick board, yet must not be too light. More care 
is needed about matching the corners exactly than for those to be 
covered with plush, and when made, they should be given a coat of 
white paint. When dry, if not well covered, give the frame another 
coat of paint; then, when perfectly dry, apply the gilding, following 
closely the directions which come with each package or bottle. 
These cannot be given here, as each preparation is differently pre- 
pared, and, of course, directions differ considerably. Bronze may be 
used instead of gilding, and makes very handsome frames for light 
pictures. ; 

Putty Frames can be made to imitate the handsome gilt frames 
now in use, and with a little artistic skill in designing, are pretty 
enough for really nice pictures. The frame should be made pre- 
cisely like those for gilding, covered with a coat of white paint, and 
dried; then spread smoothly over the frame a coat of putty about one- 
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third of an inch thick, smoothing the corners and the bevelled edges 
very carefully. The putty should be prepared expressly for the pur- 
pose, of the best material, that bought in boxes being mixed with in- 
ferior oils, sometimes with petroleum, and is neither durable nor sat- 
isfactory. 

When the frame is covered and the putty smooth and even at all 
the edges, press in any design desired. The bevel is very pretty sim- 
ply fluted. ‘This is done by pressing with a coarse knitting needle at 
even distances, not more than one fourth inch apart. The flat sur- 
face can be traced in any pretty design, or pressed with anything 
which will answer the purpose as a mould or die. Pricking the en- 
tire surface with a dull point will give a pretty effect, and is very 
quickly and easily done. When finished, lay aside for a week, or 
until perfectly dry. Then cover with a thin coat of paint or whiting; 
and when that is dry apply the gilding. : 

One cannot realize the beauty of some of these frames, so simply 
and inexpensively made, until the experiment has been tried, the ef- — 
fect, where the maker is possessed of skillin designing, being equal to 
that of an expensive frame. 


PORTFOLIOS. 


These pretty and convenient holders for pictures, etc., can not be 
overlooked in the list of household adornment. The happy possessor 
of a few choice engravings, or what is sometimes far more beautiful 
a collection of pressed and mounted ferns or sea mosses may, with 
little expense, make one of the prettiest parlor ornaments imaginable. 
For a large portfolio to be placed on an easel, cover two stiff pieces 
of paste-board, fifteen inches wide and twenty inches long, with plush, 
velvet, or felt. Line each with satin or soft twilled silk, sewing to- 
gether neatly at the edge. Fasten together at the back with three 
ribbon bows. Sew ribbons on the front to tie together, and it is ready 
for use. In this place the engravings or whatever it is to hold, and 
place it on an easel in a corner of the room. 

The Easel may be home-made too. Many a pretty one has been 
made by a girl with a talent for driving nails. Sticks two inches 
wide and a little more than an inch thick, may be cut the desired 
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length, put together by the aid of a pattern, and then painted black, 
or stained to imitate cherry or walnut. The best varnish should be ap- 
plied until the surface is smooth and brilliant as glass. The easel pins 
ean be whittled, or one can buy large picture nails. The nails should 
be round, with large, round heads. These may be gilded or 
bronzed. 

The portfolios admit of much taste in making, the covers being 
sometimes beautifully embroidered or painted. A rich brown, bronze 
or olive material, with sprays of golden-rod in arrasene embroidery 
is most effective; so also is an olive with a mass of pink, sweet peas 
or arbutus. 

Very handsome portfolios are made from Academy board, painted. 
A handsome design of flowers is best for this purpose, Painting in 
a background of some rich tone, shaded greenish-gray or shaded ol- 
ive, bring out the tints of most flowers effectively. When dry, line 
with silk—glue should be used at the edge, and bind witha strip of 
brass or plush. If the latter is used, the edges should be turned in, 
using strong glue for the purpose. The binding is also put on with 
glue, and should be done with great care, the glue being applied with 
a small paint brush. 

Smaller portfolios for.a table are made by lining a strip of plush 
or velvet twice as long as itis wide; one-half yard in length, and one- 
fourth yard in width, is a good average size. Cut a piece of silk or 
satin the same size for the lining. If the outside be cardinal or any 
shade of dark red, pale blue, or cream color, makes a pretty lining. 
If blue, line with gold or pale pink, cream, or salmon. With olive, the 
lining may be of any of the above shades. Sew the lining and outside 
together at each edge and across one end, right sides together, and 
turn; then turn in the edges at the open end and sew neatly together; 
run a thread across, just in the center of the strip, and fold each end 
over to within about two, or two and a half inches of this thread. Sew 
closely, but with a sort of blind stitch, and if the stitches show at all, 
put large chenile or a fancy cord all about the edge of the case. Fold 
exactly in the middle, and the portfolio is ready for the photographs; 
each pocket being sufficiently large to hold as many as a small album, 
Make a handsome bow of ribbon, the color of the lining, and sew on 
one side of the portfolio, quite near one corner and it is finished. A 
pretty design in embroidery or painting makes them very artistic or- 
naments for a corner stand or center table. Many people make these 
to hold the pretty views of places they have visited, which are for sale 
at most summer resorts; and they are especially pretty for cards of 
sea-weed or pressed ferns and flowers. 
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MISCELLANEOUS FANCY ARTICLES. 


Few housekeepers realize the possibilities lying dormant in the 

accumulated spice or baking powder tins, and no one needs a stronger 
ally in the difficult matter of making up Christmas gifts, or articles 
for fairs, than these same apparently useless tins. The pound boxes 
for baking powder are the most useful, and make the prettiest hair 
receivers one could wish for a dressing case. Measurethe length, al- 
lowing three inches more, and cut a piece of silk or satin the re- 
quired size. Itshould be wide enough to sew together and slip over 
the box closely. Let it come over the lower edge and gather; turn- 
ing in the edge of the silk to make it stronger, and draw up so that 
the silk comes nearly an inch ever the bottom of the can; then hem 
the top, making the hem sufficiently deep to allow cords or ribbons 
to be run in with which to draw it up. Two runs should be made, 
about one-fourth inch apart, leaving a narrow heading. It can be 
easily opened to admit the loose hairs which will adhere to brush and 
comb, and may be hung at the side of the bureau or dressing-case, or 
stand upon it. 

These coverings are beautiful when painted with sprays of flowers. 
For a blue-room, nothing is prettier than a few daisies painted upon 
pale blue silk, and toilet bottles may have coverings painted to match. 

A Toilet Cushion is pretty, made with a band of ribbon with an 
insertion the same width crocheted from fine unbleached linen sewed 
on each side. The ribbon has a few flowers painted upon it,and pins 
are only put through the insertion bands. This cover is laid over a 
cushion covered with silesia or cashmere the shade of the ribbon, and 
a large chenile cord or pleated ribbon should be sewed around the 
edge. 

Smaller boxes for hair-pin receivers are covered with silk, to the 
top of the box, which is filled with curled hair, covered with cro- 
cheted wool the color of the silk. These boxes may be gilded, sil- 
vered, or bronzed, with pretty designs in flowers or a tiny landscape 
painted upon one side, and used for match boxes, or to hold burned 
matches. They also make pretty ornaments for writing desks, in 
which to stand pencils, pen-holders, ete. 

Brush-Broom Holder. The common straw cuffs, sold at any station- 
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er’s for a few cents a pair, make pretty brush-broom holders with 
very little trouble and expense. They should be dampened and 
placed under a weight, just heavy enough to press them sufficiently 
flat to hold a broom nicely, and should stay in press at least twelve 
hours; then remove, and gild, silver or bronze them, as preferred. 
Put aribbon bow on the front, and sew ribbon across the top by 
which to hang it. Tie a ribbon the same color, around the handle of 
the brush-broom, making a small bow. 

These cuffs are also useful little accessories to one’s work-basket, 
or to hang on a sewing machine, to hold any ravellings or scraps 
which are so difficult to sweep from acarpet. For this purpose they 
are not dampened or pressed; merely paint or gild them, and line 
with silk, lasting, or silesia of any bright color. This should be left 
long enough to gather below the bottom of the cuff, forming a little 
bag which may be finished with a bow or tassel. Ribbon strings are 
sewed at the top, after fastening the lining neatly and securely all 
around the edge. | 

Blotting Books are among the few useful and yet pretty trifles 
which make suitable gifts for gentlemen, and no writing desk is com- 
plete without one. Select four shades of paper, white or cream, pale 
blue, pink, and pearly-gray. Cut two pieces from each color, a little 
larger than ordinary note paper—perhaps five by eight inches. Se- 
lect the color you prefer for the outer leaf or cover, and paint some 
pretty design upon it, or ornament with a pencil or India ink sketch. 
A sketch in sepia is also pretty for these blotters. Oil colors cannot 
be used. These books are tied together with ribbon at one corner, 
holes being punched or cut in each leaf for the purpose. Tie the 
ribbon in a square bow. ’ 

More elaborate covers can be made, using silk, plush, or kid for 
the purpose; a design embroidered or painted upon one side. Then 
line by pasting thin paper over the inside with embroidery paste, 
turning the edges of the material down under the paper, which holds 
them in place. It should be cut nearly half an inch smaller than the 
outside to allow for the turning. Then cover a thin card-board on 
one side with silk of some pretty contrasting color, and paste over 
the back, pressing gently upon the outside covers; when dry, fasten 
at the back with ribbon bows. Sew ribbon or. each front for strings, 
and fill with sheets of blotting paper. 

Work, or Scrap Basket. Common paper water pails may be 
easily converted into most convenient work or scrap baskets. Re- 
move the bail, paint or gild the outside, then line with silk or silesia 
of any pretty shade. The material should be cut deep enough to 
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reach the bottom of the pail inside, and turn over at the top about 
three inches. It should also be nearly twice the circumference of the 
pail. Sew together and gather at one edge with strong double thread. 
Fasten just the size of the bottom of the pail to which it should be 
nailed with very small furniture tacks. Then gather at the other 
edge and draw it over the top of the pail; fasten securely with the 
tacks, and sew a pleated ribbon around to hide the edge. A full bow 
and ends of the ribbon should be placed at the join, and another, if 
desired, precisely opposite. Then cover a card-board, just the size 
of the bottom of the pail, with the material used for lining, and glue 
it securely to the inside of the pail. This makes a neat finish, and the 
light weight and really attractive appearance of this convenient ar- 
ticle will richly repay the expense and labor of making. 

~ Peach Baskets of small size, make useful waste baskets, lined 
with bright silesia, the long baskets in which grapes are sold, make 
very pretty work baskets. Gilded on the outside, lined with silk or 
silesia, gathered full, and finished at the top with pleated ribbon, the 
bottom being covered inside by card-board covered with the material. 
This should also be fulled, as it looks much prettier than when cov- 

ered plain. Wind the handle with ribbon, sewing on a bow at each 
side. Fasten a pretty cushion in one endof the basket, and a needle- 
book at the other, and the basket is done. 

_ Splashers to fasten at the back of wash-stands, are made of plain 
white, enameled cloth, which can be bought at twenty-five cents a 
yard, in good quality. A few yards of this cloth can be utilized with 
excellent results in furnishing rooms. Cut pieces eighteen or twenty 
inches wide, and tack on a flat surface, placing the tacks very near 
the edge, and not too close together; two on each side, with one in 
each corner are sufficient to hold it firmly; then paint some rather 
large and simple design upon the cloth, such as a background of sky 
and clouds, with a marshy bit of land for foreground. Fill this with 
cat-tail flags, coarse grasses, etc., heavier at the left hand: than at the 
right, which may have grasses and vines and a bit of stone wall or 
rocks, as one likes best. A design of grasses with daisies and scarlet 
poppies is also pretty and very effective for these splashers. A land- 
scape,choosing one with very little work in it, makes a pleasing variety. 

When dry, fasten a small brass or wooden rod at top and bottom, 
glueing the cloth firmly around it, and furnish the top with a cord 
with tassels or ribbon at each end, by which to hang it. On a nice 
wall it is best to suspend these splashers from a picture. nail at the 
ceiling, like a picture, thus avoiding the nails which deface a wall so 
badly. 
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_ Those who handle a paint brush with the most inartistic fingers, 
ean paint well enough to attempt one of these splashers, and the prac- 
tice is excellent. Those who do not paint at all, can make beautiful 
designs from ferns and flowers. 

Put half a box of gelatine in a bowl with half a pint of cold water, 
place the bowl in a dish of hot water, and let it stand where it will 
keep at boiling heat, till the gelatine is entirely dissolved. 

Press the ferns, leaves or flowers (covered with soft paper) with a 
warm iron. Then brush over their backs with the gelatine, (using it 
hot) applying with a soft camel's-hair brush, and in as small quantity 
as possible, and put them in place on the cloth; press them carefully 
with a very soft cloth till they adhere firmly to the background. When 
all are placed, give them two coats of gelatine, applying like varnish, 
and when dry, give acoat of the best varnish. Pressed ferns and 
bright leaves may be used, but fresh ones can be used as well, and 
are usually handsomer than the pressed. 

Of course there are few flowers which can be used to advantage 
in this way. Single flowers, not too delicate or thick-leaved, are best 
for the purpose. The careopsis, with its rich shades of brown and 
gold are very effective, and pansies are very handsome; much hand- 
somer designs being possible to the majority of women, with these 
beautiful materials than with paints and brushes, and many a room, 
which otherwise would be without its bit of decoration, is made at- 
tractive and homelike by the aid of this simple ornamentation. Wash- 
stand and dressing-case may have covers of this same cloth, the edges 
bound with braid or a bias strip of velveteen, to match the prevail- 
ing tint in the furnishings ofthe room. A border of ferns or a bunch 
of flowers in the corners, will make them very pretty, or if one wishss 
the pretty linen covers with bands of drawn-work across the ends, it 
is well to lay a piece of the plain enameled cloth under them. 

Ferns and flowers can be applied to card-board in this same man- 
ner, and framed, making charming pictures if artistically arranged, 
there being few women who cannot find ferns or grasses, mosses, flow- 
ers, sea-mosses, or something pretty to utilize in this manner, mak- 
ing bare, unsightly walls an inexcusable blemish in her home, be it 
ever so plain and unpretentious. 

Receptacle for Soiled Clothes. For soiled clothes, a small barrel — 
makes a useful as well as ornamental receptacle. Take an ordinary 
flour barrel—the half-barrel size is best. Line with paper-muslin, 
and cover the outside with chintz or cretonne, laid in plaits. Make a 
lambrequin in points, around the top, of plain red calico, and appli- 
que on the points some of the cretonne figures. The lid is covered 
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outside and in, with the cretonne, finished around the edge with a 
plaiting of the same. Ifa handle is wished, use a common trunk 
handle, nailed on with brass tacks. With the top plain, one can 
utilize the barrel as a table or stand. 

- A Footstool. A convenient footstool can be made of a wooden box 
eight inches high, and about sixteen inches square, having a cover 
made with hinges. Line the inside with paper-muslin, and bring 
it over the edges of the box, around the top. The outside can be 
covered with any woollen material. Make a puffing at the bottom of 
the box first, and finish with a cord. Then place a thin layer of curled 
hair around the box, drawing the puff up loosely over it, and fasten 
this around the top edge of the box. Finish this edge with a fringe of 
narrow macreme lace, and over that sew a cord. Fasten the covering 
for the lid on three sides thereof, and then putin the curled hair—as 
much as you desire, then tack the remaining side down, and sew acord 
around. If the macreme lace is used, a square of Java canvas of the 
same color, drawn in some open design, and fringed around the edge, 
fastened on the top as a tidy, with a point in the center of each side, 
makes a nice cover. This box is a convenient hiding place for check- 
ers, cards, or games of any sort; or even in a parlor, to hide a spot. 

Wood-Boxes. Wood is now so much used for open fires in sitting- 
rooms, that wood-boxes have almost become a necessity. ‘These can 
be made in an infinite variety of styles, but we will give two, the cov- 
ered and uncovered. For the covered, take a box, twenty-seven 
inches high, twenty-seven inches long, and eighteen inches wide. 
Have a cover made provided with hinges. Cover the outside, of the 
box with a dark-colored floor matting, and tack either black walnut, 
or gilt moulding around the edges as a finish. Make a lambrequin 
and fasten around the edge, leaving three points on each side, and 
one on each end. Finish the points with a cord and tassels in the 
center of each point, and this will make a handsome, as well as a use- 
ful, piece of furniture. 

The Uncovered Style, of which we give an illustration, is also made 
of wood, the handle of a barrel hoop. It can be either covered with 
matting or heavy felt, ornamented with point russe stitches in crewel 
or zephyr. The insideis covered with carpet tacked down tightly. 
Wind a small rope closely around the handle, and to give a finish, 
plait the rope around the edges, after which varnish it. A cord of 
whatever color best harmonizes with the furnishings of the room can 
still be added, wound round the handle and tied with bow and _tas- 
sels at the sides, and tassels also at the bottom, makes a pretty addi- 
tion. These are made of wool. 
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Lamp Shades. Lamp shades can be made in great variety. Very 
large ones can be made toresemble parasols, by frayed ruchings of 
different colored silks, the edges trimmed with lace. Japanese paper 
parasols can be used on a wire frame-work. 





—— 


Uncovered Wood Bien 


Silk handkerchiefs also make pretty lamp shades, by cutting a 
hole in the center, and fitting them on a wire foundation, then cover 
them with lace. Red or pink makes a beautiful tint when the lamp 
is lighted. | 

For full directions for making the paper lamp-shades now so com- 
mon, see the article on paper flowers further on in the book. 





EASTER EGGS, ETC. 


The observance of Easter is of Pagan origin, deriving its name 
from the Goddess Ostare, in Anglo-Saxon, Hastre, she being the God- 
dess of morning or east, and also of the opening of spring, according 


to the German. | 
In old times it was the custom for the young Scottish lads and 
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lassies to hunt the eggs of wild fowls, early in the spring, and it was 
“luck” to those who found them, Eggs are among the characteristic 
Eastern emblems, not only for Christians, who consider them em- 
blematic of the resurection, and a future life, but the Jews use eggs 
in the feast of the passover, and the Persians keep the festival of the 
Solar New Year, (in March) by mutually presenting each other with 
colored eggs. 

These eggs can be colored in various ways, but the family ana- 
line dyes are the best to use. They can also be ornamented by hand- 
painting or decalcomanie. They can be made in many elegant forms 
for toilet uses or for the work-basket. 

The China eggs are much used, by opening them at the large end 
and filling them with candy etc., and then binding them with ribbon 
bows, making a pretty Haster gift. 

A goose-egg makes a beautiful hanging-basket, by opening it at 
the small end, and letting the contents run out, then cut the upper 
and smaller half away with a sharp knife or scissors; fill nearly full 
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with Bon-Bone, Ete, 
with earth, and plant oats, which will spread all 
over the outer portion of the shell. The outside 
can be covered with anet-work of crochet of 
bright wool or silk. Hang up with a cord, and 
attach a tassel at the bottom. 

Bonbonnieres (pronounced bon-bon-ere) can 
be made by cutting the egg very carefully through 
the middle, binding the edges with a soft col- Easter-Fgg Hanging 
ored paper, and underneath this binding, to add Basket, 
strength, a narrow strip of card-board can be pasted. Cover a strip 
of card-board, one-fourth inch wide from the colored paper, and 
paste it within one of the halves, letting it project partly; this will 
serve to close the two parts. ‘Then paste a gold braid inside and out, 
at the edges of the paper binding. Decorate the egg with the year, 


Easter-E ; 
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the monogram of the sender, and greeting, in gold letters on the band. 
These eggs can be placed in a fancy 
basket, filled in with grasses, ferns, 
or fresh flowers. 

Easter may be fairly said to ri- 
val Christmas as a season of souy- 
enirs, no gift being considered too 
rich for this joyous season. Cards are. 
attached with appropriate mottoes and 
devices, to all kinds of articles,vases, 
paintings, monchoir cases, sachets, 
etc. The custom of presenting Easter 
, _», cards, giving rise, often, to something 
set = more than a religious rememberance. 





Bonbonnire, 


TO MAKE A ROSE JAR. 


Use rose petals that are perfectly free from moisture. Then use 
salt in the proportion of one-fourth pound of salt to one pound of rose 
petals. Mix the salt with the petals thoroughly, and then pack in a 
jar, stopping it up closely so no air will get in. The salt must be 
perfectly dry, and before using, it is best to bake it two or three hours 
in aslowoven. When the rose petals are, thoroughly salted, sprinkle 
scented powders, like neroli and orris, through the mixture; also add 
a few drops of the sweet essential oils, as bergamot, oil of neroli, 
lavender, rosemary, cinnamon, etc. The blossoms of orange, laven- 
der, jasmine, tuberose, or heliotrope, plucked in their prime, are laid 
in alternate layers of salt, afterward adding cascarilla, yellow sandal- 
wood, ambergris, tonka beans, and orrisroot, musk and vanilla. Stop 
the jar tightly until all are well mingled. 


MISCELLANEOUS HINTS. 


Many persons have old furnture with marble tops that have be- 
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come discolored. These can be stained with avery pleasing result, 
either flesh-color, green, brown, or crimson. 

Marble is stained by applying solutions to its surface. The sur- 
face is first made so hot that the liquid will simmer on the stone. 
Cochineal, tincture of dragon’s blood, or alkanet-root will stain mar- 
ble a beautiful red. Tincture of sap-green makes a fine green color, 
and acrimson stain is made by applying alkanet-root in oil of turpen- 
tine; and flesh stain is made by applying wax, tinged with alkinet- 
root, to the hot stone. When you havestained the marble, polish it 
with tripoli powder, and thin white putty powder in water. 

Cherry Stain, for Wood. Wood can be stained the popular cherry 
stain by using burnt sienna in turpentine, darkened with a little port 
lake. This looks like mahogany. To one pint of this mixture, add 
atablespoonful of best japan, and two tablespoonfuls of raw linseed 
oil. Apply lightly at first, for if put on too thick it will look muddy. 
Use three coats, one each day, and the grain of the wood will show 
through, and there isthen a fine surface for finishing in hard oil. 

To Ebonize Wood. This recipe has been tried with good suceess. 
To one quart of strong vinegar, add one-half pound extract of log- 
wood, two ounces green copperas, one ounce China blue, and one- 
half ounce nut-gall. Place in an iron pot, and boil over a slow fire 
till allare well dissolved; when cool, it is ready for use. Next add 
one-half pint of the mixture of iron rust, which is obtained by taking 
a handfull of iron filings and immersing them in strong vinegar sev- 
eral days. 

After this mixture has been well laid on and dried, if the surface 
is any ways uneven, or rough, use a little powdered pumice-stone, 
tied up in a soft linen cloth, rubbing it lightly over the work, and fin- 
ish with a coat of white varnish. 

To Clean Brass. Brass can be cleaned with rotton-stone and oil, 
and after the brass is well polished, wash off with alcohol, which de- 
stroys all the oil and the brass will remain bright for a long time. 





PART VI. 
AMATEUR AND DECORATIVE ART. 


By MRS. M. H. PETERS. 


Pronunciation and Meaning of Terms Used 
in Part VI. 


BARBOTEEN. (bar'-bo-teen.) Fruit or flowers applied to pottery. So named from a city in Italy 
where the work was formerly done. 

FAIENCE. (Far-yongs’.) A term applied to the various kinds of glazed earthenware and porce- 
lain. Named from a city in France. 

GAMBOGE. (Gam-bozh’.) A paint. 

GouacHE. (Goo'-ash.) A kind of opaque water color paint. 

Guazine. 1.In painting putting on a very thin layer of color over another to modify it. 2. In 
pottery the vitrious or glassy coating. 

Inocisine. (In-size'-ing.) Cutting figuresinto pottery or porcelain ware. 

HAtF-Licuts. Those lights between the high-lights and the shadows in a picture. 

Harmony. Blending colors and figures so as to produce pleasing effects. 

HicH-LicHts. The brightest light in a picture or on an object. 

Limoges. (Leh-mozh'.) Working on the wet clay in pottery. So named from a city in France 
where the work was done. 

Mepium. A liquid which is mixed with colors to prepare them for the artist’s use. 

Meciup. (Me-gilp.') A compound of linseed oil and varnish, used as a vehicle for colors, 

PiemENTS. Coloring materials used in painting. 

PLAQuE. (Plack.) A plate of metal, wood, or other substance, on which figures are painted or 
worked in relief. 

REPOUSSE. (Rep-poo’'-see.) Hammered brass work. 

Sure. White clay mixed with water to the consistency of batter. 

THE BISCUIT. (Bis'-kit.) Pottery after the first firing. 

UNDER-GLAZE. Working on the wet clay in pottery. 
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AMATEUR ART. 


INTRODUCTION. 


at greater length but for the limited space allotted us. It is 
addressed, with precepts simply practical, to those supposed 
- to possess but a slight knowledge of painting. 

In order that the progress of the student may not be embar- 
rassed by theories wholly unintelligible without a certain degree of 
practice, rules and processes are here recommended, and endeavors 
made to simplify them. 

We commend to the student perseverance and industry, for with 
_ these qualities, every degree of ability may hope for some success. 


| ANY parts of this informal treatise would have been considered 


DRAWING. 


The knowledge of drawing should be considered the keystone to 
success by those who contemplate painting at all; and assiduity in 
this indispensable branch of study, will be well rewarded by the 
rapid advance made when coloring is taken up. The wantof this in- 
struction is a stumbling-block, one always to be regretted; therefore, 
before beginning oil, water, or China painting, study the art 
of drawing correctly. Numbers of good books on this subject are 
easily obtained, and, with patience, quickly mastered. Some persons 
who do creditable work, know nothing of the first rudiments of draw- 
ing. The design selected is transferred to the article to be decorated, 
and colored with taste and skill. Such prodigies are rare, however, 
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and such experiments should be avoided as an unsafe mode of pro- 
cedure. 

In these directions given in different styles of painting, endeav- 
ors will be made to aid those not already experts in this line, and, 
also, not to bewilder those who are. 


WATER-COLOR PAINTING. 


There are two kinds of water-color paints—transparent, that come 
prepared in tubes and pans, moist; and Gouache body-colors, also 
coming prepared in the same way, the basis of which is Chinese-white, 
making them opaque. They should never be painted together, the 
Gouache being laid on with but little water, heavily, and never in 
washes, and by practicing with them before taking up oil colors, pu- 
pils will find the knowledge of the use of them beneficial, as they re- 
mind one of that kind of painting. Like it, they are worked from the 
shadows up to the higher lights, the final touches being made with 
bright bits of color laid on heavily and not worked in. 

ne transparent effects are sought for in water-color painting, the 

process is very different from the above 
method, and the knowledge of their use 
quickly acquired, and proficiency in the 
way of handling them will be found a good 
basis of knowledge for painting inany me- 
dium. 

The white of the paper is always uti- 
lized for the highest lights, and in finish- 
ing, deeper tones are worked upon. 

The colors are put on with a very wet 
brush, the paper being dampened, not wet, 


before commencing. 
Begin at the left-hand corner in laying 


in the background, to let the tint run be- 
fore the brush, and be careful not to let it 
settle before following it up, that it may 
not be in streaks where joined, after drying. 

Instead of relying on their own skill in 
drawing, the better plan is, for beginners 

Design in Water-Color, | tocommence on designs found at the art 
stores, that come in outline, which, when prettily colored, furnish 
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a good idea of the manner in which tints should be laid on. Con- 
tinue to moisten the paper as it dries, otherwise it will not work 
satisfactorily. 
The efforts of a novice in painting should be confined to painting 
single flowers, and not elaborate bunches of double roses or difficult 
flowers, as, without experience they will inevitably prove a failure. 
After drawing in the flower, beginning in the center, dampen and 
wash-in with a thin coat of color, leaving the paper pure for the 
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4 Persian Vase, 
lights. Then clean the brush, and with clear water soften the tint 
into the parts left for the lights, the paper being still damp. 
When the shadows are quite dry, they must be deepened where neces- 
sary by repeated washes. 
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An exquisite rose color can be produced by washing-in, first with 
a thin coat of scarlet, and coating it with rose or pink madder, darken- 
ing with carmine, and if dark veinings are needed, use crimson lake 
and sepia. By using a little gum Arabic with the color, the trans- 
parency of deep tones is enhanced. 

In painting white flowers, paint ina lower scale than nature to 
preserve the keeping of the whole flower, it being quite impossible to 
reproduce the purity of the brilliant whiteness. Let the local color be 
of pale gray, leaving only the highest lights pure, for which may be 
used a _ very little Indian yellow, with pink madder and cobalt, and 
warming up the shadows. 

Before painting that most perishable and difficult flower to copy— 
the rose—outline each petal carefully, otherwise it will be found very 
difficult to handle. For pink ones, use rose or pink madder in a thin 
wash to begin with, and repeat as necessary, sometimes adding a lit- 
tle scarlet where deep tones are needed. Use sparingly for shadows 
the madder, Indian yellow and cobalt mixed, and lay in carmine for 
the darkest shades. Crimson lake will serve for exceedingly dark 
roses. 

Lemon yellow can be used advantageously for yellow flowers, es- 
pecially roses shaded with gamboge, the shadows put in with a gray 
composed of cobalt, gamboge, and rose madder. 

After drying, a glazing of gamboge is put on the shadows to 
heighten the effect. | 

Do not make the greens too vivid and pronounced, as after prac- 
tice, one will see that a very little of the local color is perceptible, 
the effect lying in the use of grays and browns. 

In the background, which should be put in when finishing, great 
care must be taken in making it harmonize with the design, and by 
reproducing the colors in the subject, great brilliancy is obtained. 


PAINTING IN OIL. 


This is certainly the most desirable and durable of any kind of 
painting, more particularly when done on canvas. Almost every sort 
of textile fabric is now brought into requisition for decorative pur- 
poses. Paints of innumerable colors are conveniently prepared in 
flexible tubes, brushes are to be had of every sort, at reasonable 
prices, and inducements are given even to amateur artists by the in- 
creasing demand for household decoration; many being anxious to 
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accomplish something that will be a joy forever, either in their own 
or some other home. 

Asevery color is made by mixing the three primary colors, red, 
yellow, and blue, only a few different tubes of coler are needed to 
begin with, as, after practice in mixing tints, one soon learns how to 
produce any desired color. 

By mixing chrome yellow with ultramarine, yellow ochre with 
Antwerp blue, and Naples yellow with cobalt, almost every green 
needed in painting is made—many not obtainable in tubes. 

Warm or cool grays are made with black and white, warming by 
the addition of a little red, and cooling with blue. 

For purples mix crimson lake and permanent blue, graduating 
with white, it must be remembered, in every instance. 

Peacock blue is made with permanent blue and a little emerald 
green. 

For pinks: Rose madder, a little vermilion and white, or substi- 
tute for rose madder, crimson lake; and by omitting the vermilion, 
another desirable color is produced. 

A little vermilion and chrome yellow mixed, produce orange. 

Dark red is made with burnt sienna and vermilion, the latter alone 
for the higher light. Vermilion and crimson lake make another fine red. 

Venetian red with white in grad- i a 
ations, combined with a little yel- eer Ta 
low ochre, produce a fine flesh tint, OSE 
with vermilion and crimson lake, ac- 
cording to the complexion desired. 

Vandyke brown, with a little per- 
manent blue, make a good black, 
- and is easily changed into a blue- § 
black by the addition of crimson or & 
madder lake. \ 

Designs to copy are to be had at 
the art stores, and, unless familiar 
with drawing, are quite indispensa- 
ble to those who propose to paint. 

By copying carefully some good 
designs well colored, a knowledge 
of colors and handling the brush is 
acquired which will be of great value 
to a student before trying to paint 
from nature, which, if first taken up, 
is bewildering and discouraging to many. RM A CET 
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When too thick to work smoothly, the colors should be thinned 
with poppy, nut or drying oil, and when using those that are poor dry- 
ers—the madders and carmine, for instance—megilp or sugar of lead 
which come in tubes like the colors, can be used instead of oil, as they 

are powerful dryers. These, however, should be carefully used, as 
many paints will crack after a little time, from rapidity in drying. 

On canvas, ox-hair or bristle brushes are best to use, either flat 
or round, as preferred, but flat ones are generally most desirable, and 
the larger they are to be conveniently used, the more work can be 
performed. 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 


In painting a landscape, begin with the sky, working with a round- 
ing stroke, downward, from left to right, thus giving an atmospheric 
effect which cannot be obtained by the blender, which is only used 
when a very smooth surface is sought for. 

_ Work in the distance by degrees with warm or cool grays as de- 
sired, and let the color blend softly into the sky, and carefully avoid 
any harsh lines, as they are never found in nature. 

Gradually work towards the foreground, heightening the effect by 
bolder touches until in finishing, detailis allowed to any extent. 

Avoid crude, glaring colors, and endeavor to have the whole pic- 
ture harmonize by taking a certain key in the commencement and 
keeping it throughout. 

Ina landscape where water is introduced, particularly if placid—a 
lake, pond, or marsh—the color is always a reflex of the sky, foliage, 
or other surroundings. 

Before again commencing to paint, the previous work having be- 
come dry, rub over with a little megilp or oil, with the hand, as the . 
warmth softens it, and it becomes easier to paint upon than if quite 
dry. 

To finish any picture, go over it carefully, retouching wherever 
the effect can be heightened, darkening the shadows and lightening 
the higher lights with solid bits of color, which must not be worked 
in, always striving to concentrate the light as much as possible, as a 
scattered light always detracts from the picture. 


TABLE FOR MIXING COLORS.. 


The following table, showing how to mix the colors to produce 
certain results, may be helpful to some. Experiment alone can de- 
termine the exact proportions, and by varying them, the ape can 
be altered. 
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For BuFF. Mix red, white, and yellow ochre. For GREEN PEA. Mix chrome green and white. 
For cHEsTNuT. Mix black, red, and yellow. For LEMON. Mix chrome yellow and white. 
For cHocoutatse. Mix black, red, and raw umber. | For ontve. Mix black, blue, yellow, and white. 
For copper. Mix black, red and yellow. For oRANGE. Mix red and yellow. 


For poveE. Mix blue, yellow, vermilion and white.| For prAcH. Mix vermilion and white. 
For DRAB. Mix red, black, white, and yellow ochre.| For PEARL. Mix blue, black, and white. 


For FAWN. Mix red, white and yellow. For pink. Mix white, lake, and vermilion. 

For Gray. Mix black and white. For puRPLE. Mix red, white, and violet. 

For goip. Mix red, white, and stone ochre. For rose. Mix white, and madder red. 

For GREEN-BRONZE. Mix yellow, black and chrome} For sNuFF. Mix vandyke brown and yellow. 
green. For vioLtetT. Mix red, white, and blue. 





FLOWER PAINTING IN OIL, 


A good background for a flower piece, is one in which the colors 
in the design are intermingled, keeping it dark where the subject is 
hght, and light where in shadow, thus throwing out the design and 
making 1t more effective. 

After drawing in the design, either from nature or a copy, put in 
the background, and, while wet, paint the flowers and other parts 
coming in contact with it, working the tints together with an exhausted 
brush, (one in which there is no color) mingling them carefully, 
so that where they meet will not be detected and no hard lines seen. 

The colors should not be worked up too much, as bold effects are 
now much admired; often one stroke, left untouched, is more telling 
than by working it over and over again. Strive, therefore, to know 
Lip Va just where to put a touch and let it 


bal . 










VA remain, higher lights especially. To 
Wee learn just where and when to stop 
L is a good thing. 

As the light coming from the 
north is best to paint in—it being 
least affected by the sun—try to 
secure it. When painting from nat- 
ure, one soon learns how valuable 
this light is, and that the light and 
shade on the subject remains more 
stationery than in any other. 

Some simple subject is better to 
begin with, such as daisies, field 
flowers, wild roses, and grasses, and 
paint them on something that needs 
no background. A wooden panel, 
or plaque is good for a _ beginner, 

: ———— and, if successful, a piece with a 
Painted Terra Cotta Vase, background may be attempted. 


It isbest to work slowly at first, as quality, and not quantity, isthe 
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thing desired, and after learning how to produce certain effects speed 
is easily acquired. If the painting dries before it is finished, do not’ 
forget to go over it with oil before commencing again. Finish as in 
landscape painting, by going over it, retouching here and there with 
the necessary bits of color. 


PAINTING ON VELVET. 


od 


Good designs are now procured for transferring to any fabric, 
and when the directions are carefully followed, they prove a great 
success. 

After selecting a suitable design,place the right side downward upon 
the velvet, where it is desired, and pass over the side uppermost, a 
flat-iron, just cool enough to handle without a holder, the weight of it 
not resting at all on the fabric, as the pile might be flattened, and the 
goods rendered worthless; the only pressure necessary is on the paper, 
that the wax on the design may melt and cling to the fabric, and the 
paper must be removed as soon as possible, else the pile may stick 
to it and pull out. If possible, select patterns in dark wax for light 
fabrics, and light ones for dark, as they are more easily seen, although 
either will show to a certain degree. 

Square, or Poonah brushes are required for painting on velvet, es- 
pecially where the pile is very short, and the color should be scrub- 
bed-in. Old camel’s-hair, sable, and even bristle brushes can be util- 
ized by cutting them off evenly with a very sharp knife, to within a 
half inch of the handle. Have one for each color, or else wash the 
brush with turpentine after using each color before using another. 

Do not use oil to thin color, but use some good dryer, or, if on 
white velvet or mole-skin, use turpentine alone for thinning paint. 
Higher lights, and heavier touches are laid on with a pointed sable 
brush. 

Where shadows are required, paint the fabric lightly, as this 
gives the right effect; and paint the way the pile or nap runs. 


PAINTING ON PLUSH. 


This differs somewhat from velvet painting, as flat, ox-hair, or 
bristle brushes are used, and no scrubbing-in is needed. 
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Asin velvet, paintin the direction of the pile, and letthe goods 
‘serve, 1n a measure, for the shadows. 

Designs should be bold and broad to look well on plush, and the 
conventional are better than realistic ones, more particularly if scroll 
work is introduced. After applying the design, either free-hand or 
as desired with velvet, have the brush well charged with color, and, 
as far as possible, prevent the pilefrom laying flat, by working with 
alight touch. Stems, tendrils, veins, and other light touches must 
be done with a round sable brush. 


PAINTING ON SILK AND SATIN. 


Tack the material—silk or satin—smoothly on a board with thumb. 
tacks, after first placing a piece of cotton cloth underneath, which will 
absorb any surplus paint that might otherwise spread beyond the de- 
sign. 

tr excellent method, especially for any durable and handsome 
work on silk or satin, is torub the wrong side of the material with 
magnesia, laying it on with a broad knife. Then tack the goods on 
the board, ready for painting. ‘This protects the most delicate silks 
from oil. There are many dryers which may be used instead of oil; 
drying quickly, they arrest the color before it spreads, and are used 
for more ordinary pieces of work. 

It is expected that those who paint well will have good taste 
in selecting designs, and readily see what will be suitable for lght, 
and what for dark grounds, and know that delicate colors and de- 
signs of roses, with buds and leaves in pretty autumn colors, Cupids 
and fleecy clouds with indistinct landscapes, are most appropriate 
for white or light-colored silk or satin, while more heavy designs— 
large flowers and leaves—look better on dark backgrounds. 


PAINTING ON CHINA WITH MINERAL COLORS. 


Good English and German China can be decorated quite as well 
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as the French, the colors made in the different countries being adapted 
to the ware made in the same. | 3 

Colors conveniently prepared in tubes, like oil, for this work, are 
much more easily handled than the dry paints used a few years ago. 

Water-color brushes, or those of sable, are the only ones suitable 
to work with on China. A pane of ground glass or a China pallette 
should be used to grind the color on, a very little of which should be 
taken at one time from the tube, as less is needed than of any kind of 
paint. ' 

Add to the paint, when mixing, about half as much flux, which 
comes, like the paint, in tubes. 
This gives a brilliancy or gloss 
very desirable, the want of 
which so often accompanies the 
work of an amateur. Dip the 
pallette-knife in turpentine add- 
ing a few drops of lavender, an- 
nis, or clove-oil, either of them 
‘eos'| being suitable to use in China 

“| painting. Rub well together 
Wh g and it is prepared for use. If 
4/1 dry colors are used, or the tube 
colors should become rather dry, 
as they do occasionally, add a 
little oil of turpentine—not too 
much—as the color is liable to 
blister in firing if too fat. 
cs When using tints made of 
Seas gold—the carmines, purples, 

4 Painted China Salver, and blues—be careful to grind 
with a horn or ivory pallet knife, as the steel one has a chemical ef- 
fect upon them, endangering their brilhancy. 

Fat oil, or oil of turpentine can readily be made by filling a flat 
dish, like a soup plate, with turpentine, and covering with a cloth, be- 
neath which bits of stick are placed to prevent it from touching the 
turpentine, and yet allow it to evaporate. Set itin a warm place and 
in a few weeks itis entirely evaporated, the residuum being oil of tur- 
pentine, which, bottled and tightly corked, lasts for years. 

After the article to be decorated has been wiped off witha cloth 
wet with turpentine, place the design upon it, free-hand with a graph- 
ite pencil, or by transferring with tracing paper, making the strokes 
as light as possible, and then outline over this with India ink or 
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some water-color. When quite dry, wipe off the pencil-marks with a 
soft bit of cloth, and the other lines will not be at all disturbed by the 





Painted. Pitcher and Bowl, 





erounding color, provided it is tinted, otherwise outlining the second 
time willbe unnecessary, as the pencil marks will serve the pur- 
pose. 

Simple designs are best for beginners,flowers being the most suit- 
able, and upon a flat surface, like a plate or saucer. 

When a tinted surface or border is desired, colors especially pre- 
pared for the purpose must be used, and mixed as iffor painting, but 
with the addition of balsam of copaiba. Also add a little flux to give 
a gloss, having it about the consistency of molasses. The balsam pre- 
vents the tint from drying before it can be blended. Lay it on the 
China with a broad flat sable brush—one an inch wide is best—and 
work rapidly. Brushes for blending are «ised, but cotton tied in a 
bit of soft silk or an old linen handkerchief is quite as good, many 
think better. 

If a brush is used for blending, when it becomes charged with 
color, it must be rubbed over a piece of cloth wet with alcohol and al- 
lowed to dry, otherwise it will remove the tinting. Ifa pad of cotton 
is used, another layer of cloth can be easily laid over it, and when 
the color seems too thin in spots, as sometimes happens, it can, with 
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the pad, be carried from the place where it is a little thick. Keep 
padding until the surfaceis quite smooth. 
If the edge of the article tinted is to be 
gilded, remove the color while wet, as gold 
cannot go over another color unless it has ¥ 
been previously fired, and then only when \ 
delicately tinted. 

Some prefer tinting and drying before 
putting on the design, but the best way is 
the first spoken of, as the tint is apt to be 
injured. The lines of the design remain Painted Cup. 
undisturbed, showing through the grounding. As there is less dan- 
ger in going on with the painting when the tinting is quite dry, it 
must be dried, either by being placed. in the oven, or else by holding 
it over a tablespoonful of alcohol, burning in a small dish, or a lamp 
that comes for the purpose. If the tinting should become discolored 
in drying, no alarm need be felt, as it will come out all right in 
firing. | | 

To remove the color that covers the design, care must be taken in 
following out the directions given, which are the most complete known. 
Place a little white oil paint in a small dish, (an individual butter is 
best) and pour over it several drops of creosote, enough to cover it, 
and mix with the brush to be used, a small 
one for stems and small surfaces, and a large 
one when needed. Put this on wherever the 
tintis to be removed, just asif painting. Do 
but a little at a time, and pat with a soft cloth 
to absorb as much as possible, and then wipe 
_ off quickly. Where large leaves or petals 
i are being worked upon wipe from the edge 
] towards the center, that it may touch the 
i i" grounding as little as possible, as it might be 
i, injured. Ifthe color is not at once removed 
y repeat the operation, and should the tint be 
at all injured, an extra leaf, spray, or butter- 
fly can be introduced with success. 

As to styles for decorating, little can be 
said, as tastes are so varied, but a few are 
given. 

A good way to decorate a vase, plaque, or, 
—— in fact, almost any article, is to tint with Chi- 
4 Painted Vase. = nese yellow,and then remove the color in shape 
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of disks, fans, squares, and any others desired, some overlapping. 
In the spaces put Japanese or Chinese figures, butterflies, flowers, 
landscapes, sea shells or whatever one fancies, the more unique the 
better. Then outline each space with black or some dark color. To 
get a good black, always paint first with brown, deep red-brown 
or violet of iron, with the black over it. A good black is also 
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Design For China Painting, 


obtained by mixing with a little dark blue, but avoid putting on 
too thick, as itis a color liable to blister, particularly if it has too 
much oil in it. 

Sprays of grass or oats with simple blossoms intermingled thrown 
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carelessly part way around a’saucer or plaque, which has been tinted 
only on one side delicately, will be found pretty and easy for a be- 
ginner. A cup and saucer tinted with 
brown green, the color taken out where 
decoration is wished, and wild roses 
with buds and leaves inserted, the 
flowers faintly colored, is astyle often 
found in imported ware. Theshadow 
of the roses is made by adding apple 
green to the carmine No. 2with which . 
they are painted. The leaves, stems 
and tendrils can be painted on the 
tinting unless a very light color is 
wished. Often, grounding colors need 
only to be removed where the tint of 
flower or leafis arbitrary. Paint over 
it, and, however light, it is changed. 

Where white flowers are desired, 
leave the China pure and tint around 
them with gray, or, perhaps, grayish-. \ 
ereen, to throw them out, blending 
first where the color is ightest on the 
plain China, and work with the blender 
towards the design. By so doing the 
edges of the tinting will be lost, and 
no harsh lines seen. Design for China Pairting, 

A fish set, tinted with chrome water green, with a marine view or 
landscape painted in a square or round space, with sea mosses, shells, 
or a spray of flowers coming from beneath and above, is an exeeed- 
ingly attractive one. 

Another design for a fish set is made with lines, like netting, en- 
tangling a fish or two, with hooks thrown carelessly about, grasses 
and sea flowers floating over the grounding, which must harmonize 
in color. Sea green is pretty, for instance, the edges and netting to 
be gilded after firing. 

In painting China go over it with care before considering it fin- 
ished, as, like water-color painting, the final touches are the most 
telling. Have it quite dry before retouching. Sometimes work can 
be finished with one firing. If we!l done, and gone over often, flow- 
ers, particularly simple designs, need but one. But with elaborate 
designs two, and occasionally more, are required. 

In painting, the color should be deeper than wished when done, 
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as it burns out more than one would think; after practice it is known 
just how intense to make the color. 





Design for China Painting, 


For beginners the safest plan is to paint in this design lightly, 
with desired colors, shading carefully, and then haveit fired. After- 
wards retouch and fire again. = 
Do not lay on carmines or 
purples until after the first @\! 
firing, except thinly, as they £ \ 
may blister, like black, es-¢ 
pecially if fat oil is used \ 
with them. 

When painting flowers 
that need blending, add a arene 
little balsam of copaiba, and Design for Fish Platter 
use asmall blender. White enamel comes in a powder and should 
be mixed with sweetened water. 

It is used for seeds in flowers, in higher lights, lilies of the val- 
ley, or heightening the effects in lace, but generally the white of the 
China is used for white flowers, shaded with warm or cool grays as 
needed. It is a mistake to think China colors cannot be mixed to 
form others; except when made of different metal they are mixed as 
easily as other paints. 

The colors without iron are: Whites, blues, and the gold colors 
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which are carmines, carmine lake, the purples, and the golden violets, 
their base being gold. 

The colors containing but little iron are yellows and greens. 
Those whose base is iron are the reds, flesh red, red brown, iron vio- 
lets, the browns, brown yellows, ochres, blacks, and most of the 
erays. 

The foundation of the gold colors is purple of Cassius, which is 
composed of gold and tin. It gives tints 
from lilac to dark violet. Modified by 
silver and different fluxes it produces 
carmines and purples. 

If fired at too low a temperature car- 
mines will be of a dirty yellow color, the 
silver predominating. If at too high a 
degree, the silver being destroyed it 
changes to lilac. It must not be put on 
too thickly. 

Mixing yellow or jonquil yellow with 
blue produces greens of different shades; 
and yellow ochre added to greens, that 
seem too vivid, subdue them and make 
very fine tints. With practice, tints that 
mix are soon found that equal any in 
tubes. 

About a dozen tubes are needed to be- 
gin with, the number being increased as 
required. The following list comprises 
the colors needed: 





¥in English Vase. 


Ivory Black. Grass Green. 
Carmine No. 2. Brown Green. 
Deep Carmine No. 3. Sepia. 

Violet of Iron. Brown No. 4. 
Ultramarine. Yellow for mixing. 
Deep Red Brown. Jonquil Yellow. 
Flux. Apple Green. 


Portable kilns are sold in which to fire China, said to be easily 
managed, directions for use coming with them. With them pieces 
can be fired in a few hours, and the price saved, if much work is 
done, in a short time. Teachers should own one, as they can then 
fire for pupils and receive quite a revenue therefrom. 

Gouache colors are now used in China painting, and by their use 
some exquisite effects are produced. When fired they have no gloss, 
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and should have no flux added to them; otherwise they are mixed as 
other groundings, being laid on as evenly as possible, and padded or 
blended but little. 

‘The paint comes in powder and should have fat oil added to the 
other mediums. ; 

After tinting with gouache color it can be removed, as before 
mentioned, in any design wished for, and a raised tracing laid on, 
heavily, with “Hancock’s paste for relief gold.” 

After firing, lay over the relief, of raised tracing, or flowers, gold 
prepared for the purpose, which is mixed as colors are before paint- 
ing. Afterwards have it fired again, and a beautiful decoration will 
be the result. With these various adjuncts, many methods for dec- 
orating China are now in vogue, quite unknown among amateurs 
until lately. 


KENSINGTON PAINTING. 


Being an imitation of another style, Kensington painting cannot 
be said to rank with the higher art, still, as little knowledge of paint- 
ing is required to do effective work, and many whodo not call them- 
selves artists are anxious to decorate their homes, this work is much 
in demand. As one can readily see by the name, it must be made to 
resemble the Kensington embroidery as much as possible, and any 
“person with skill in blending different shades of worsted used in 
needle-work, can soon produce very desirable work. This style of 
painting is suitable for lambrequins, portieres, and drapery of any 
description, and on almost any kind of textile fabric, except plush 
on which the pile is too long to make the work effective. The work 
should be finished up at once, as shading is necessary before the 
paint drys. 

Prepare the colors—-oil paints—as in any painting, but it requires 
more medium, and should flow from the pen readily. Tack the ma- 
terial to be decorated onto a board and transfer the design in the 
usual way. An Acme pen, made for the purpose, is filled with 
paint and used as flat as possible, lying in the direction of stitches in 
embroidery. 


A little practice will show one hew to roll the pen soas to put on 
the paint in thick ridges necessary to produce the desired effect, and 
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blending while working as in worsted. The veins and stems can be 
put in with a long steel pin, used in wax flower making, rolling it 
~ around to remove the paint properly. Avoid giving a crude, stiff look 
to the work, which, like any kind of decoration, is not worth doing 
unless done well. 

Another way of painting in this style, is done by putting in the 
local color, the general tone of leaf or flower, with a flat, soft brush, 
and let the fabric do the shading, after which outline the work with 
a heavy stroke, done with a pen, and make the veins and stemsin the 
same manner. This isa much more expeditious way of painting, 
and some think quite as desirable. 


CAMEO PAINTING 
OR PHOTOGRAPH ENAMELING. 


Many persons prefer pictures colored in a lifelike manner, to the 
cold black and white of the common photograph, and the process for 
painting them is easily and quickly acquired. The colors being in 
oil, are durable. A formula for producing the finest results is here 
given. 

Have a deep dish filled with boiling water, and in this lay the 
photograph; when it cools, pour off the water gently, leaving the 
photograph in the bottom of the dish. Repeat this until the photo- 
graph floats off the card, then place it between two sheets of blotting ° 
paper until dry. Handle it carefully as it will tear easily. 

Mixtures for the work. First: A good paste can be made as fol- 
lows: Take half a sheet of French transparent isinglass; one-fourth 
teaspoonful of nitrate of strontia, and three-fourths of a teaspoonful of 
corn-starch. Put these in three ounces of water, and heat until it 
comes to a boil, when itis ready for use. Second: A mixture for 
rendering the picture transparent can be made thus: Take half an 
ounce of spirits of turpentine, one ounce of balsam of fir, and the 
same quantity of poppy oil. Mix these, and bottle tightly when not 
inuse. Third: For varnishing the work, mix one-half ounce spirits 
of turpentine and one ounce balsam of fir. 

Use either the flat or concave glasses (which can be had at any 
artists’ supply store) and clean them very carefully; then take the 
photograph and rub the paste over the surface with a soft brush and 
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apply it to the concave side of the glass, and smooth out all wrinkles; 
then take a small broad knife, and wrapping a handkerchief around 
the blade, go all over the back of the photograph, pressing gently 
from the center to the edges, until all air bubbles and superfluous 
paste are gone and it lies smooth on the glass. Carelessness here 
will spoil the work. . 

To make the picture transparent, spread over it evenly some of 
the mixture mentioned above, and set it away where it will be free 
from dust, and leave it until it is transparent: that is, as distinct on 
the back asthefront. Some paper will become transparent in twenty 
or thirty minutes; some will take two or three days, and occasionally 
some will never become transparent. When done, and no white spots 
appear on the paper, wipe off the mixture with an old linen handker- 
chief, as it is very soft and leaves no lint. Then varnish with the 
_ third mixture described above. Let it dry for afew hours, but you 
need not wait for it to become hard before going on with the work. 

To prepare for coloring, paste narrow strips of card-board about 
a quarter of an inch wide close to the edge of the picture, which will 
keep the two glasses from touching each other. Then place the sec- 
ond glass inside the first and paste a strip of strong narrow paper 
around the edge of the two glasses to hold them in place, and the 
picture is ready to paint. Much time can be saved by thus prepar- 
ing several pictures at once, which can be finished when convenient. 
Paint with oil colors, and see that your brush has a fine point, which 
can be determined by wetting and examining it. Hold the picture 
towards the light, back towards you, and paint carefully, frequently 
turning to the front of the glass to see the effect of the strokes. A 
little rectified spirits of turpentine will take off the paint when a 
mistake is made. : 

The eyes are the most difficult to do. For black eyes use ebony 
black; for brown eyes use vandyke brown; for blue eyes use ultra- 
marine blue, with a little ebony black, and for gray eyes use blue, 
brown and silver-white mixed. After the iris is painted the rest of 
the eye should be painted with white and a slight tinge of Naples 
yellow mixed. 

For the lips use carmine or vermilion, mixed with silver-white to 
the proper tint. 

For flesh use vermilion, silyer-white and Naples yellow mixed to 
a good flesh color. On children’s faces use carmine instead of ver- 
milion, and for a dark complexion deepen with a little vandyke 
brown. 3 

The hair can be painted after the flesh. For black hair use ivory 
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black, silver-white and ultramarine blue mixed; for brown hair use 
vandyke brown and Naples yellow; for gray hair use silver-white, 
Naples yellow, ultramarine blue and ivory black mixed; for blonde 
hair use chrome yellow and burnt sienna. 

The lips, eyes, linen, lace and jewelry should all be painted before 
the flesh. For linen use silver-white. For gold jewelry use yellow 
ochre, and for pearls silver-white. The background is made accord- 
ing to taste, but always try and have it harmonize with the rest of 
the picture. A greenish-gray background improves a complexion 
seemingly too pale, and a bluish-gray one too highly-colored. Use. 
bright colors on the second glass, as they will appear delicate on the 
front, being seen through two glasses. No other frames equal the vel- 
vet for these pictures, 

Some paint, very successfully, directly on the photograph, assoon ~ 
as it is made transparent. With lighter colors and good taste very 
pretty pictures are produced. Experiment on worthless pictures 
until you master the art. 


PAINTING ON BOLTING CLOTH. 


This is one of the most beautiful fabrics that can be decorated, 
and almost fairy-like when well painted. Itis an expensive kind of 
cloth woven of silk, and used in mills for bolting flour. But little of 
it is needed to make several pretty articles, as it comes quite wide. A 
quarter of a yard will make half a dozen sachet coverings. Being 
very thin it can be laid over a design and traced as with tracing- 
paper. | 

Lay a piece over a photograph, and trace the outline carefully 
with India ink, then wash the flesh over with a thin wash of flesh- 
tint, coloring the lips and cheeks with a very little scarlet, and paint- 
ing the drapery according to fancy, and you have produced an accept- 
able gift. 

This goods should always be laid over a piece of silk or satin, 
white being the best. Menu cards made in this way and put over 
white satin ribbon, fringed at the ends, are beautiful. Camel’s-hair 
brushes and Acme colors, that come for tinting photographs, are the 
best to use for this purpose, although any water-colors are used. 

Puton the colors delicately, as washes, and deepen to any extent 
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_needed, remembering to leave the fabric untouched for the lights. If 
Acme colors are used, wet the brush in clear water, and take up a lit- 
tle color, put it into a small plate and rub it around to free it from 
any lumps, and it is ready for use. 

Pin or tack the material ona board, with a piece of white cloth 
beneath to absorb any extra color, and dampen it slightly before lay- 
ing onany wash. Make the outlines first, to prevent the color from 
running beyond the lines. A piece of the cloth, after decorating, 
should be put over a piece of thin silk, before finishing with cord and 
tassle, as a background is needed to show the painting to advantage, it 
being done with transparent paint. 


LUSTRE PAINTING. 


Metalic paints for this work come in powder, and are mixed with a 
medium prepared for the purpose, and laid on with an ox-hair or 
bristle brush, flat and of different widths. 

In mixing, be careful not to have the paints too thick, as they 
would work poorly. Mix but little at once, and, as they dry quickly, 
the medium should be added to it occasionally. Stretch the goods 
tightly on a board, and tack firmly before tracing the design. One 
ean work most expeditiously by using oil colors for local tints in large 
designs, more particularly with greens. Many varieties of green can 
be produced in this way that cannot be had in metalic tints. 

Gold outlines are quite effective, and leaves that are put in with 
oil color should also be thus done in gold. This is, however, left to 
the taste of the worker. 

Although many different kinds of material are used for this work, 
piush is by far the most beautiful for the purpose, and when the de- 
sign is suitable, and the work well done, gorgeous effects are pro- 
duced. 

Mix the paint in asmall shallow dish, and charge the brush well 
with color, allowing the goods to make the shadows, and in finishing 
lay on heavy bits of paint for higher lights. 

The strokes must lay the way the nap runs, and care taken that 
it is not flattened any more than necessary. 

Stems, veins and tendrils are done with a pointed sable brush, 
and turned about to make the paint lay heavily. 
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When satin or silk is used, sable brushes are used to work with. 

Be careful to wash the brushes in turpentine before using an- 
other color. 

Different tints can be mixed to produce certain colors, which can 
be made as wanted, with the brush or horn palette knife. 

Before completing a piece of work, of this or any other kind, al- 
ways go over it, deepening or lightening where it will enhance the 
value, and do not be in too great haste to callit finished—as many do 
—and then wonder why their work is not succeesful. 


POTTERY HOW IT IS MADE. 


Great interest is being felt in this country in the manufacture of 
pottery, and it is fast becoming one of the great art industries, art 
potteries having been established in several places, and professional 
potters, as well as amateurs, are doing fine work. Working on the 
wet clay is what 1s meant by under-glaze. Itis also called Limoges, 
from a city in France where it is made. 

When flowers or fruit are moulded and applied it is called Barbo- 
tine, after the city in Italy where it was made many years ago. The 
kinds of clay from which pottery is made are as varied as the rocks 
themselves, for from their decomposition 
the substance of which the different clays 
are composed is produced. 

Some kinds of clay can be used with- 
out the admixture of others, as their ad- 
hesive qualities are great, like that from 
which common cooking utensils are 
made. Others lack this quality of stick- 
ing together, and, therefore, several vari- 
eties are mixed, and thus clay of great § 
value is produced. The color of clay is 
sometimes the same as the rock produc- 
ing it. Again some very beautiful col- Painted Flower Pot. 
ored clays are produced by pigments added by the potter. 

With practice, a skillful amateur can soon learn to make fine 
specimens of art pottery, and this article is intended to enlighten 
those who are anxious to undertake this fascinating and remunera- 
tive work. 
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Forming the article which is to be decorated is the work of the 

professional potter. 
An amateur can, perchance, with a rolling-pin form a panel, pal- 
lette, or some other simple de- 
vice out of a bat of clay, and 
decorate the same with flowers 
in relief, or flat painting, pro- 
ducing something unique and 
original, but the vase, tile, or 
any article of importance must 
come from a potter’s hand. 

Colors especially made for 
painting on the clay, that will 
stand the great heat required 
for firing pottery are few in 
number, and many supposed to 
be quite reliable disappear en- 
tirely after passing through 
the kiln. 

Rouge T is the only red 
one can depend upon. That, 
put on properly, will generally 
fire as expected. Blues are 
usually what is expected of 
them. Greens, unless the fire 
is too intense, fire well. Browns 
and blacks do the same; and 
yellow, if mixed with yellow 
clay while painting, instead of 
white slip, can be trusted. 

Several styles of ware are 
made, and much originality 
can be displayed in its manu- 
facture. Some articles are 
painted directly on the wet clay, 
‘which is called flat painting, = = 
and 1s decidedly the most ar- Ewer Painted by Lessore, 





tistic style, figures and landscapes being very beautiful when drawn 
and colored correctly. In working on clay, transferring the design 
to the article to be decorated can only be partially done; the mere out- 
line, in fact, must answer the purpose, and, unless painting flowers, 
one must have some knowledge of drawing to succeed. 
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Carving in relief and incising are styles of decorating much to be 
admired. This work is done with small tools, much as wood carving 
is done, only far easier. ‘The clay to work well upon, to secure a clean 
sharp cut, must be rather dry, for if too soft the cuts are jagged and 
fire badly. When carving, let the particles of clay remain on the 
vase, as it becomes dry soon, and can be brushed off with a soft brush 
without marring the smooth surface of the article worked upon. Prac- 
tice will soon teach one just 
what state the clay should bein 
when carving it. 

After incising the design, or 
carving, as the case may be, it 
can be colored any desired tint, 
qq with under-glaze colors before 
Zifiring, and afterwards outlined 
@ with gold, or fired without paint- 
ing, and while in the biscuit— 
which is after the first firing— 
painted with the same colors, 
prepared with oils, precisely as 
over-glaze tints are mixed. The 
color can be used with gum Ar- 
abic water, weak, instead of oils, 
as elther way will do. 

Barbotine, or relief work, is 
where flowers or fruit are form- 
ed somewhat after the fashion of 
wax flowers, fastened on the ar- 
ticle decorated, and after firing, 
they adhere. The work can be 
colored, as with the biscuit, 
either before or after firing, or 
glazed and fired, and then tinted 
with over-glaze tints. The 
leaves are formed over natural 
ones, and are easily done. A 

incised Vase, bit of clay is flattened in the 
hand, and the leaf or petal laid upon it, patted down, the edges care- 
fully pinched off, and, before drying, shaped as they are desired to re- 
main, as they become brittle soon after making. 

In applying them, make the place where they are to be put, rough, 
with a moulding stick or any sharp instrument, and wet with water. 
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The leaf is also roughened and wet. After placing where wanted, 
press, with the leaf still remaining on it; it is firm immediately and 
after it is removed, the veins will be found perfect as in nature. 
Flowers, after forming with the fingers, either over the natural petals 
or after a paper pattern, can be applied the same way. 

In putting on a background, where the color of the clay of which 
the vase is formed is not desirable, the surface is covered with slip; 
that is, white clay mixed with water, about the consistency of thick 
batter, the clay of the vase 
being quite moist, otherwise 
the slip will be liable to peel 
off in firing. After the sur- 
face is covered thick with slip, 
the color, which must be pre- 
pared beforehand, is laid on 
with a broad, flat brush. 
Sometimes the ground is pre- 
ferred in various colors, as 
we see in imported ware; 
others like one solid color— 
the taste of the decorator 
must decide the question. 

Flowers and leaves, after 
being applied, are painted 
as desired. Groundings can 
be laidon with the hand and 
rubbed in without slip, mak- 
ing a fine surface. 

The paint should be well 
‘rubbed down with a muller 
or pallette knife on a ground 

y glass slab, with a little water 
’ added, and then add slip, 
about half the quantity of the 
paint. The gradations of 
color are made by the addi- 
Barbotine Vase. tion of more slip, as each 

shade is needed. 

Painting on clay reminds one of oil-painting, and bold touches are 
the only ones that should be made. In painting on the biscuit, work 
in washes as in water colors, leaving the ware for higher lights, and 
deepening shadows by repeating the washes. Some biscuit is exceed- 
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ingly porous, in which case the article should be covered before 
painting, with a thin coat of common molasses, which prevents it being 
too absorbent. This is only done when painting with color mixed 
with water. 

If painting with colors mixed with the same mediums as when 

: painting over-glaze China painting, paint directly 
on the ware. The latter method of applying the 
me color is quite as good as the former, and by some, 
~ © preferred. 

When colors are used with water they are ab- 
sorbed too quickly, oftentimes, to shade, while 
with oils they seem to work more easily. 

Glazing is done by the potter by dipping each 
piece into a creamy mixture, prepared after a for- 
@mula known, generally, only to himself. Sand, soda, 
jand many other ingredients are well ground and 
mixed, and when colored glazes are wanted, colors 
are added. This, when on the ware, is subjected 
= to an intense heat in a furnace or kiln, made for 
firing pottery, and comes out forming a glass coy- 
ering, making it impervious to moisture, and when 
properly made, it will withstand the most power- 
ful acid. 

Another way vo finish this ware is to smear- 
glaze it; a dull gloss, very beautiful, produced by 
dipping it into the glaze, and after it is dry— 
which will be in a few moments—brushing off all . 
» that can be removed. There will be enough re- 

= maining to produce this desired style. The ware 
Painted Porcelain Vase is not to be handled after glazing, as a touch re- 
moves it to before firing. 

Each piece of ware is put into a sagger when fired, covered with 
another, inverted, and the edges, where joined, filled in with common 
clay, which separates when taken out of the kiln. Saggers are made 
of coarse, common clay, oval or round, of various sizes, like a sort of 
band-box. Without them a kiln could not be filled with ware, and 
a furnace made with separate cells in which to place the ware, has 
proved a worthless invention. 
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IMITATION LIMOGES. 


Those having no conveniences for making and firing pottery un- 
der-glaze, no art pottery being near at hand, can find a good substi- 
tute in terra cotta, terraline, and various other styles, found at all 
art stores, decorated in relief with flowers and fruit. 

The variety of shapes is endless; vases, panels and plaques being 
the articles generally made, and after being painted in oil colors, 
after nature or some good copy, are quite artistic. 

Some kinds are porous, and it is necessary to prepare them for 
the paint, by oiling two or three times with boiled oil, and after- 
wards applying Demar varnish. 

Other styles, terraline and some others, are ready for painting 
when bought, without any preparation. 

The paints are mixed with some good dryer, and laid on with a 
flat sable brush—a wide one for the back- 
eround—each stroke being blended care- 
fully. 

If the ground is of one color, let it be 
very dark at the bottom and gradually 
lightened to the top, or the reverse, imita- 
ting, as nearly as possible, the imported 
ware. Many colors shaded into the ground 
is a pretty style and much admired. 

A plaque decorated with Virginia 
creeper and berries, leaves painted in au- 
tumn colors, and with berries colored after 
nature—a deep bluish purple—can be made 
a showy and attractive ornament. The 
vase shown with morning-glories would 
look well with a pale-blue ground,’ shaded 
with white, and the flowers painted the is 
most delicate rose-color, with yellowish- Barbotine Vase. 
green leaves. 

After painting the ground, paint the design in natural colors, 
shading with care, not—as many do this work—in solid color, with- 
out a particle of shading. Being in relief, the flowers partly do 
their own shading, but the leaves are too flat to do this, therefore 
they must be variedin color. When perfectly dry, varnish with a 
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broad sable brush, rapidly, as it dries almost at once, leaving no 


streaks, and brush each way to prevent this. 
A French preparation, “Soehnee’s retouching varnish,” is very 


good for this purpose. 


TAPESTRY PAINTING. 


Duplicate specimens of the ancient tapestry, so highly prized, 
and by their scarcity and great price almost unattainable, can be. 
made to compare favorably with originals if done with care and taste 
in copying colors and designs. Many highly prized are of the dull- 
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Design for Tapestry Painting. 

est possible colors, the designs being almost grotesque. Helmeted 
warriors and love-lorn damsels, stiff and ungainly, stalking about 
among plants and trees unknown to botanists, and out of all propor- 
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tign, seem to be the favorite designs. Then, again, some are so per- 
fect in color and drawing that, hanging on the wall, framed, they are 
easily mistaken for grand paintings. Some of this class, owned by the 
late Emperor Napoleon, are simply gorgeous. 

Human figures among flowers and foliage, loitering near a lattice 
or wall, make a suitable design for tapestry painting. 

Colors should be dull and faded, the only bright bits being the 
drapery, as a general thing. 

Canvas of linen, wool, and some with silk face—a good imitation 
of real tapestry—proper brushes and exquisite dyes, of every tint, 
come prepared for this work, and, with a little exertion, almost any 
one can possess some piece of drapery or screen worth displaying. 
The colors used in this kind of painting are considered reliable, but 
should they become fadea—which would take years of sunlight to ac- 
complish, probably—the work would look more real than when first 
done. 

In painting it is soon seen how permanent the colors are by put- 
ting them, by mistake, where not wanted. If the canvas is wet, it can 
be somewhat modified by brushing over with clear water, but never 
removed entirely. One thing is quite certain, a beginner must be sure 
and lay the tint where needed, remembering it is a fixture. 

Like water-coloring, the work is done in washes, deepening for 
shadows, and utilizing the canvas for white and higher ights. When 
put on, the colors seem as deep as needed, but they dry much lighter, 
and practice alone will show how deep to makethem. Be careful and 
use pale tints until accustomed to the work, as they are readily made 
more intense when desired. 

Drapery, curtains, bedspreads, or any article needed, can be made 
with these dyes, of some fabric that can be laundried. Outline the 
design with silk or cotton, known to be a fast color, or black silk that 
comes for etching, and fill in the spaces in the design with tints to 
suit the taste. Do not go quite to the outline, if possible to avoid it, 
still, it is expected it will arrest the color if such a thing should hap- 
pen. 

Brushes used for this work are flat,.scrub, or Poonah brushes, for 
scrubbing in the color, and round pointed sable for outlining and do- 
ing fine work. 

Do not have any strokes curved, as even the stitches must be cop- 
ied, working on a line of the thread as much as possible, rather an- 
gular, some think, but it isthe style of the real old tapestry. En- 
deavor to secure some design for copying; if the real cannot be ob- 
tained, get one as much like it as can be had. If the blemishes, 
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darned and patched piaces can be reproduced, the work will be vastly 
enhanced in value. 

Tapestry imitated by coloring, is not a new industry, as it was 
known in England years ago as “stayned cloth,” and highly valued, 
and the revival of this style of decoration will be welcomed with pleas- 
ure by all who love the beautiful. The durability of the fabric and 
quaint coloring and designs certainly must recommend it to any one 
of good taste. 

In stretching the canvas on the frame or board, before commenc- 
ing work, be careful to have the selvage on the side of the design, as 
the thread should run that way. After putting the design upon it, 
outline with a pointed sable brush, quite fine, with color of the object 
to be painted. Old tapestry is generally found with black outlines, 
but this is left to the taste of the artist. Of course, if an original is 
to be copied, there is no choice but to follow it explicitly. 

Tack the fabric on the frame, tight and smooth, and after outlin- 
ing, moisten with a damp sponge—not too wet—where you are to color, 
keeping as much within the line as possible, as the color sometimes 
runs where it is not needed. Small flat dishes are good for the tint, 
and individual butter-dishes should be kept for the purpose; the color 
being strong, will soon injure anything in which it is used. Have 
brushes for each color, if possible, but if obliged to use the same one 
for others, carefully wash in turpentine after using, before taking up 
another color. JBrilliant tints should always have a separate 
brush. 

After putting some water into the dish used, pour a little color 
in. If you use a brush to take out the tint, be sure and use a clean 
one. Do not have the tint too deep in tone, remembering how easy 
it is to darken, and difficult to make light again. Scrub the color in 
well after charging the brush, and, with the brush exhausted, use 
water for blending. After going over it and it becomes dry, dampen 
‘before renewing the tint. Work slowly until well acquainted with 
these peculiar dyes and shaped brushes, when one can paint rapidly 
and accomplish more in a certain time than by anyother method of 
painting. 
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TO TINT PHOTOGRAPHS WITH ACME COLORS 


a 


The art of using these colors is soon learned, and any one with 
good taste, can, with a little experience, color in a life-like manner. 

To prepare the photograph for coloring: Go over it quickly with 
the tongue, as saliva, strangely enough, is the only medium used for 
this purpose. After which cover the picture with a thin wash of 
French isinglass dissolved in hot water, working rapidly with a wide, 
soft camel’s-hair brush, as itdries immediately. Passthe brush each 
way, back and forth, up and down, for fear some inequalities can be 
seen after drying. Do not blend after the wash has begun to set. 
After this preparation, the picture must be laid in the sun two or 
three hours, or else in a warm place—the sunlight being preferable— 
after which it is ready for finishing. 

It is a good plan to prepare several at one time, as itis not much 
more trouble than to do one. Sable brushes are the best to use, al- 
though camel’s-hair will do. Where the surface to cover is large, a 
- broad brush is the proper one, and a fine pointed one for fine work. 
Wet the brush in water, and taking up a little color, putit on a small 
dish or plate, (a white one shows the color best) and dilute it with a 
little water. 

Before applying have the colors well dissolved on the plate, and 
as they are exceedingly strong, use them thin, deepening the tone by 
repeated washes. 

Over the face, wash with weak color, flesh-tint, coloring the lips 
and cheeks lightly with scarlet, and to lighten, use alittle gold or yel- 
low color, 

The surface or opaque colors that come in the box are for touch-. 
ing up the higher lights and lace-work, and are never used for washes. 

Drapery and backgrounds must be laid on in broad washes, thin, 
repeating where shadows belong. Work slowly and carefully until 
certain how the colors must be laid on, experimenting with pictures 
of little value when learning this art. 
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REPOUSSE, OR HAMMERED BRASS WORK. 


This delightful and highly ornamental work is now practiced by 
many who find it an extremely easy, clean, and not at all laborious, 
occupation. They can, with a sheet of brass or copper, a few simple 
tools and good taste, in a short time, design and finish some pretty 
article—a sconce, tray or plaque—and produce such satisfactory work 
as to feel ae for the outlay. This artis not a new one, 

ag as in the sixteenth century Ben- 
venuto Celleni, a famous artist, 
produced some of the most exquis- 
ite specimens of this kind of work 
ever known. Within a few years 
interest in it has revived, and lov- 
ers of fine art have become enthu- 
siastic on the subject, it having 
great possibilities. 

A noted French artist, M. An- 
toine Vechte, has nearly, if not 
quite, equalled those whose works 
: have, until of late years, been un- 

Design in Repousse Work, rivaled. The precious metals— 
gold and silver—were mostly worked upon in ancient times, elegant 
vases and shields being ameng the articles made, and cabinets decor- 
ated with panels of this style are a wonder and delight to-day. 

The materials used in the work—metal, tools and everything 
necessary—can be found at the art stores, their cost being little com- 
pared with the valuable articles that can be produced by one pos- 
sessing patience and good taste. In fact, no good work can be done, 
in any line of art, without these requisites. 

The necessary tools for working will cost about as follows: 
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To begin the work select a soft sheet of brass and lay it on a pine 
board, at least an inch larger than the metal, and with a brad-awl 
make holes along the edge of the brass, about three inches apart, into 
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which put screws passed through washers, and screw the sheet on the 
board securely, that it may not be displaced while being worked. 

Transfer the design where needed, and outline it with one of the 
punches, either straight or curved, as 
the work may call for. Hold the 
punch straight on the line of decora- 
tion, and hammer with a slight blow, 
which will dent the brass wherever the [| 
tracing is. Slide the tool along the[E 
Ime until the whole design is nicely |i 
outlined, with a continuous, evenly 
marked line. Do not allow the punch 
to make separate dents, but give it the 
appearance of a continuous line, and 
be careful not to strike hard enough 
to cut through the metal. Design in Repousse Work, 

Select a matting tool, for grounding, either No. 5 or 6 for large, 
and No.7 for small pieces. Begin near the outer edge of the brass 
and work towards the design, going gradually up to it, which process 
raises the design higher than by pounding the other way. 

By making the marks close to- 
gether the figure makes astronger 
relief, and is much more effective, 
After finishing the ground, go 
once more over the outlines with 
the tracing tool, that the design 
may be still higher in relief. Now, 
provided the work is satisfactory, 
ithe screws can be removed and 
the metal is ready to be polished, 
which is done with rotten-stone 

\ ] and turpentine, rubbed on well 
i \p A with chamois skin. 
rae WO As wood is fibrous, it is nec- 
Design in Repousse Work, essary, when deep chasing is 
needed, to use something that will resist somewhat, and a bed of 
plaster of Paris will serve the purpose. On this thicker metal is 
used, and, wishing to hammer from the back to produce deeper re- 
lief, the metal is turned over. In raising a bunch of grapes, for in- 
stance, do the work from the inside, turning often, and execute the 
more delicate touches from the outside. Working in this way the 
work can be raised an inch or two easily. 
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ETCHING ON LINEN. 


This style of ornamentation can be applied to various articles, and 
will be found a pleasant pastime. Scarfs for sideboards, doylies, 
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Design For Etching on Linen, 


and lunch-cloths, with napkins to match, and many other useful and 

ornamental articles can be made with little trouble or expense. 
When the surface to be worked upon is not perfectly smooth, it 

can be made so by applying a preparation to be found where the ma- 
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terials for working are sold. First stretch and pin the goods to a 
perfectly smooth surface and transfer the design, leaving everything 
to the pen, except the outline. Do not press hard upon the pen to 
make broad lines, as these are made by repeated light strokes, and 
shade in an exceedingly light manner. 

As a good laugh is desirable with the dessert, doylies dec- 
orated with comical designs, are always very appropriate consequently 
Japanese sketches, Kate Greenway figures, and the like, are popular. 
The ink made for this work is indelible, and will be found just 
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Design for Freire on Linen, Design for Prine on Linen, 

what is needed. for fine lines, use Gillott’s mapping pen No. 
291, and for general work, Harrison and Bradford’s No. 170. If 
Scofield’s crystal marking pen isemployed for the work, there will 
be no need of preparing the fabric for the ink. 

Satin jean should always be etched across the grain, otherwise 
the pen will not work well. Always shake the bottle of ink well before 
using. 


HANGING PICTURES. 


Many persons think very lightly of the manner in which a pic- 
ture is hung, while it is really a matter of great importance. 
In hanging, the light should always be thrown on the painting 
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from the same side as when it was painted. Ifthe highest light is 
in, or near the center, it should be placed in front of a window or 
light. Hung ona level with the eye of one standing, is the best 
height, and if hung one above another the upper one should lean for- 
ward a little. 

A gray paper or wall is the best background for the display of 
paintings, as figured paper—more particularly with gold oo 
tions—detracts from them. 

Engravings and paintings should never be hung together, as the 
effect of mixing the dissimilar forms of art detracts from both. In 
bedrooms, bright and cheery pictures only should be used, as in case 
of sickness, the effect of an unpleasant picture may become positively 
injurious. 

Of course, the necessity for choosing the best lights for each pic- 
ture is understood, but all do not know that, like the much-abused 
piano, many a picture is discolored or dimmed by its nearness to the 
outside wall of a damp room, and many a gilded frame ruined by the 
same means. It is well to choose the places for pictures with refer- 
ence to their needs; those of delicate tints where a soft light will bring 
them out most perfectly; those of more brilliant hues in a partially 
shaded place. An engraving, with its protecting glass, should be 
hung where no blinding light may strike from an opposite window 
upon its surface, while an oil-painting may be at its best in just this 
light, though a side light is best. Water-color paintings should not 
be exposed to so strong a light as other paintings, as the tints fade 
very badly, pinks especially, in a place where the sunlight strikes 
them. 

Oil-paintings should never be hung too near a stove, as the heat 
darkens the colors, and is likely to cause the paint to blister or crack. 
If it affects the picture in no other way, the heat spoils the varnish, 
and one should hang the picture with reference to its surroundings. 
Heat and strong light have no effecton engravings or sketches in 
black and white, and this enables one to arrange pictures so that the 
places objectionable to one sort may be filled with another, and no 
_ part of the room left unadorned. Rods of brass placed just below 
the cornice, and supported at intervals by brackets, are much better 
to hang pictures on than the nails so commonly used. The brass has 
the effect of a gilt beading, but where this is not desirable, iron rods 
may be used instead, and painted any color to harmonize with the 
wall, etc. Two cords can then be used, one at each end of the picture, 
which is better and more harmonious than the single cord, with its 
triangular space. Many houses are now built with a wooden cornice 
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especially for this purpose. Suitable hooks for these rods can be had 
at any hardware or picture store. Wire cord is best to hang pictures 
by, but when ordinary cord is used, it should be frequently examined 
to see that itis not weakening. Many a valuable picture has been 
ruined by carelesness about this. 


THE CARE OF PICTURES, 


One’s responsibility does not end when pictures are hung in their 
respective places, as most people think it does; for pictures, like all 
other household belongings, need careful attention. 
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Dust and damp are the two enemies dreaded by the possessor of 
choice engravings, and both may be avoided by a little care. If en- 
gravings are not properly backed after framing, the dust will enter 
each little crevice, and will soon cover the face of the engraving. 
When this is noticed, take the picture down, remove from the frame, 
wash and dry the glass, and then, with a very soft, dry cloth, care- 
fully wipe the picture until free from dust. Then return to the frame, 
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fasten the back-boards in place and glue a strong, brown paper over 
the entire back, the edge coming nearly to the edges of the frame; 
then screw in the rings for cord, which should have been removed, 
and the picture should be as good as new. 

Oil paintings lose their beauty from the coats of dust often left 
to accumulate from one year to another, because one is afraid to clean 
them beyond a slight dusting. When dirty they should be wiped off 
with an old soft cloth, dampened in warm water, in which a little 
Castile or other good soap has been dissolved. 

Don’t hurry about it. The picture does not need hard rubbing, 
but wipe it gently, rinsing the cloth often and squeezing till no water 
can stand upon the picture. 

When clean, dry carefully, and then with another cloth dipped 
into the best boiled linseed oil, rub the whole surface of the picture, » 
gently, but thoroughly, covering every part. Rub off with a clean, 
dry cloth, after the oiling has been properly done, and the picture 
will be restored to its original freshness and beauty. Of course this 
does not need to be done often, two or three times a year in a room 
used daily, where a stove or furnace register furnishes its full supply 
of fine dust, is sufficient, pictures in less exposed places needing less 
attention. 

The oil painted plaques and tiles scattered about the room need 
their washings also. This is done in the same manner. Sweet or 
olive oil is used by many people in cleaning pictures, but it is, at 
best, a bad dryer, and good for little but to catch and retain dust. 

Gilded frames should be protected by a coat of the best white 
varnish. When soiled in any way they can then be cleaned with a 
soft cloth slightly dampened in soapy water. The varnish should be 
very hard and dry before any cleaning is attempted, two or three 
coats of varnish being given to some frames. Many of the new 
frames are finished in more durable preparations than the old-fash- 
ioned gold-leaf, and may be more easily kept clean. 

Picture draperies are used with good results as protection from 
flies and dust, but no picture worth looking at is improved by cover- 
ing it from sight, and the fashion has not obtained with people of 
good taste, the drapery being too short to hang gracefully over a cor- 
ner as it is usually draped when not hanging over to protect the pic- 
ture. 
Never varnish paintings, as oil paints dry for years—especially if 
laid on heavily—and thus crack the varnish covering them. Copal 
megilp rubbed over them will produce all the gloss needed on oil 
paintings, and after cleaning properly, should be applied with the 
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hand, as its warmth seems to soften the paint and makes it more 
easily worked into the painting. 
TO MEND A RENT. 


A rent in a painting can be mended in most instances, in such a 
manner as not to be detected, provided one has a good stock of pa- 
tience and ingenuity. 

If the edges of the rent are frayed, the threads should be care- 

fully cut away with sharp scissors, and the torn parts laid closely to- 
gether, and a piece of new cloth, larger than the rent, pasted on be- 
hind it, with some smooth flour paste. Be sure and have the edges 
of the rent meet close, and press one hand on the front, and the other 
on the back of the picture. Two pieces of glass should be held with 
the hands on the front and back of the canvas until it is quite dry, 
removing occasionally to see if the tear is in position, and to prevent 
the glass from sticking. Make the canvas as flat and even as possi- 
ble. After drying, if not as smooth as desired, it may be rubbed 
softly with a pumice-stone. When dry, paint over the damaged place 
with the necessary colors, or, if on the background, it may be neces- 
sary to go over it all. Ifin a landscape, foliage can sometimes be 
painted in with success. 
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should dominate and regulate all our actions, and that is, that they 

are living objects, and that their continued existence depends upon 
definite and well-known conditions—a certain amount of air, light, 
heat, and moisture, and a proper soil from which to derive nourish- 
ment; these are essentials. This fact some people, apparently, can 
never comprehend, and, as a result, they never have any “luck” with 
plants. If itis a tree they wish to set out, they understand that it 
must be put into the ground—that is necessary to support it in an 
upright position—but a hole is made for it, no larger than is abso- 
lutely necessary to crowd in its roots, and the soil is packed in with 
the single purpose of replacing it where it came from. The thought 
ot digging the soil and making a fine, mellow bed, in which the roots 
may run and gather nutriment to sustain and develop the whole tree, 
never occurs to them. If itis a potted plant which they have come 
into possession of, it is set anywhere, perhaps in the shade, or in a 
draft of air, or where the full force of the sun can beat upon the pot, 
and itis left to its fate—perhaps a little water may be doled out to it 
occasionally, or perhaps not. ‘The plant lingers along for awhile and 
then dies, but before that event occurs it has been wholly forgotten. 
With such persons plants are things, not living beings, and they are 
wholly unfit to have the care of them. Aswe see some people with- 
out any ability to care for children or animals, so there are some who 
are constitutionally unfit to have the care of plants. 

The real plant lover isin sympathy with her plants—she thinks 
for them, anticipates their wants, and provides for them; she can feel 
with them any change in the temperature, or humidity of the atmos- 
phere, and can read upon their leaves, as though electrically trans- 


] N dealing with plants, there is one fact in relation to them that 
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mitted, the message of welfare or disappointment that the roots daily 
send through every fibre and vein. 

Let us now note more particularly, but still briefly, the conditions 
necessary to the life of plants that have been mentioned—air, light, 
heat, moisture, and soil elements. 

A deficiency of air, or a confined atmosphere, will affect injuriously 
the health and vigor of most plants. In such a state the tissues are 
thin and weak and deficient in the .proper mineral elements, and the 
erowth feeble. 

A lack of light produces similar results, though in this case a 
marked feature of the plants is a want of chlorophyl, the green col- 
oring matter of the leaves, upon the presence of which depends their 
ability toassimilate carbon and thus increase woody tissue. Most 
persons can recall the appearance of plants in this condition, as in 
the case of such as have been kept several months in a dark cellar, 
and are nearly blanched. | 

_ The different kinds of plants, like different kinds of animals, flour- 
ish best within certain well defined ranges of temperature, some re- 
quiring tropical heat, while others only grow in a temperate climate; 
even the arctic region has plants peculiar to it, and that are not found 
elsewhere. In our gardens some plants need acool soil, and perhaps 
a partial shade, while others only thrive when exposed to the full sun- 
shine, and in the warmest, driest, soil. For this reason, also, plant- 
houses are adapted to the plants which occupy them; what is called 
the stove, or hot-house, having the highest range of temperature; be- 
low this is the ordinary greenhouse, and with a temperature still 
lower what is called a cool-house. The skillful plant-grower who has 
only a living-room window in which to keep her plants, carefully ar- 
ranges them so that those requiring most heat shall have the most 
elevated places, while those that are hardier stand in the cooler ae 
tum of air near the floor. 

The amount of moisture required by the different kinds of plants 
vary greatly, and it also varies with the different conditions of the 
same kind, and in raising plants, itis very important to know what 
they need in this respect. 

A great amount of information of this kind has been accumulated 
by experience, and is recorded; and besides, a good observer will 
quickly perceive which plants use the most water, and will be able to 
supply it according to the indications of each. A careless observer, 
from this very fact, is apt to failas a plant-grower—he can never 
truly understand the wants of his leafy subjects. Although plants 
are capable of taking, and do take in large quantities, some elements 
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of their composition directly from the air, yet others they derive 
wholly from the soil, and it is necessary that the soil should contain 
them, either naturally or by a supply provided by the cultivator, and 
of their absence or presence in proper proportions, she must be the 
judge. 

The roots of different kinds of plants differ structurally so that 
they are able to grow well only in soils of particular textures; some 
are very fine and require a fine, light soil; others are coarse and 
strong, and do best in a rough, coarse soil. These are extremes, and 
between them others are employed of different degrees of fineness or 
coarseness; then, again, each of these kinds of soil is most suitable 
to certain plants in various degrees of fertility, hence, the adaptation 
of soils to plants, or plants to soils, requires close observation and skill 
on the part of the plant-grower. Notwithstanding the conditions 
that have now been named as essential for the well-being of plants, 
yet, because they are living structures, they are able to adjust them- 
seives to a considerable range, and if one is willing to learn their 
wants, he will find them, like willing pupils, responsive to his ef- 
forts. 

In the following pages, some of the essential principles and most 
important facts connected with the cultivation of ornamental plants 
in the garden and house will be presented in such a manner as, it is 
hoped, may be helpful to those who are desirous of practicing this 
art, which is both healthful to the body and entertaining to the mind. 
The instructions here given are intended entirely for beginners, but 
there is always something to be learned, and the longest life would 
fail to exhaust the ever-renewing and delightful interest in the art of 
gardening. 


PROPAGATION OF PLANTS. 


Plants are naturally increased in a variety of ways, and the in- 
genuity of the gardener has devised methods unknown to nature. : 

Propagation by Seeds. The most general method of multiplying 
plants is by their seeds, which are usually produced abundantly, thus 
affording the means of increasing them with great rapidity. As a 
rule, seeds germinate most readily when sowed soon after ripening, 
and this isthe method that nature employs. When the plant has 
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reached its maturity, the seed-vessels become dry and open, or else 
decay and allow the seeds to fall to the ground or to be scattered to a 
distance by the winds, or some other agency, until they take lodge- 
ment in the soil. Some seeds of cultivated plants—those of the violet 
for instance—absolutely refuse to germinate unless sowed as soon as 
mature. Most seeds of cultivated plants, however, will retain their 
vitality in a dormant state for a considerable length of time when kept 
dry at ordinary temperatures, the length of time varying with the 
kind of seeds, and the conditions under which they have been raised, 
and to which they have been afterwards snbjected. 

Many of the plants of the flower garden are raised from seed sown 
in beds in the open ground; the plants quickly spring up, and, if prop- 
erly cared for, make a rapid growth and commence a season of bloom- 
ing, which, in some cases, lasts for several months, and ends by the 
ripening of seeds that can again perpetuate them. Plants that thus 
grow from seeds and pass through all the stages oftheir existence in 
one season are called annuals; and among them are many of the most 
brilliant and beautiful plants of the garden. 

A seed bed should be carefully prepared—for this is the most crit- 
ical stage of the plant’sexistence—and here, for a few weeks, it must 
receive more constant attention than will be necessary when it has 
afterwards been transplanted to its permanent place for the season. 
In the first place, a piece of ground for a seeed-bed should, if possi- 
ble, be selected where it is sheltered from the prevailing winds, or 
at least where such shelter can be given it; it should also be a place 
fully exposed to the sun, as, in the spring of the year the natural heat 
is none too great for the needs of the young plants. The ground 
should be elevated, or at least drained artificially, if not naturally dry. 
A soil with considerable sand is the most favorable, and a heavy. or 
clay soil the least so. When the soil is heavy, some means must be 
taken to ameliorate it, and make it suitable for seed-sowing. As the 
space usually required for a seed-bed is not large, it will not be diffi- 
cult to prepare it properly. An addition of sand, or sand and _ leaf- 
mold from the woods, to a heavy soil, will greatly improve it and in- 
crease the certainty of the germination of the seeds.. 

The soil should be well dug over and be made quite mellow and 
fine by repeated stirrings and rakings. If the soilis poor, a quantity 
of well decayed stable manure, or cow manure, should be laid on be- 
fore digging, and then be worked in. 

In most cases it is best to sow seeds in straight rows or drills. The 
drills can be marked with a stick, and be mede fine and light, or 
coarser and deeper, according to the size of the seed to be sowed— 
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fine seed requiring but a slight covering, and larger seeds deeper coy- 
ering. After one has had some experience, there will be little diffi- 
culty in deciding the proper depth for covering. Itisan old Eng- 
lish rule that seeds should be covered with a depth of soil equal to 
their own thickness or diameter; in our climate it is better to exceed 
this depth, as otherwise the liability to dry out is too great, and it will 
be found none too deep to place them at twice the depth of their di- 
ameter; but this rule is intended only for general guidance, and it 
will be found to have some exceptions. 

The plumule, or, as it is commonly called, the sprout, of some 
kinds of seeds is so weak that it is difficult for it to push through the 
depth of soil that is really necessary to keep it in a moist state; in 
such a case, and whenever the soil is thought to be too heavy for the 
seeds to push their way through, it will be found an advantage to 
cover them with fine sand after sowing them in the drill, as they can 
easily push through this substance. In cold climates where frosts 
and snow and ice are present for a number of months—thus shorten- 
ing the season of vegetation—it is desirable to sow many kinds of 
seeds before the mild weather comes, and thus advance the growth 
of the plants. To accomplish this, recourse is had to greenhouses, 
to hot-beds, to cold-frames, and to boxes and pots of soil in the 
kitchen or sitting-room window. A greenhouse properly heated is a 
very pleasant place to carry on the earlier work of the garden and 
anticipate spring, and the next thing to this is an enclosed window 
off the sitting-room. In both of these places the heat and light and 
air can be easily regulated; but it is with considerable difficulty that 
this is done with a hot-bed, and it requires skill, which is acquired 
only by experience, to manage a hot-bed successfully, though in good 
hands excellent results can be produced with it. The management 
of a cold-frame is much simpler, and there is no more valuable gar- 
den apparatus than this. It comes into use for many purposes, and 
at nearly all seasons. It is simply a frame, such as is used for a hot- 
bed, with a covering of sash. With this frame in a sheltered place, 
and with the soil inside made light and rich, seeds can be sowed 
quite early in Spring, and long before the soil in the open is warm 
enough. If heavy frosts are expected at night, threatening danger 
to the little plants that have lately appeared, the sash can be covered 
with mats or pieces of carpet and thus secure the interior, which 
holds a large reserve of heat in the soil underneath. 

Seedling plants that have made three or four leaves can be trans- 
planted without danger, and the advantage of this operation is, that 
the plants can thus be placed so as to have all the space necessary 
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for their proper development, while if left where they were sowed 
they would soon crowd each other, and grow weak and spindling; 
transplanting also has the advantage of causing more numerous roots 
to grow; instead of a few strong roots, many small ones are induced, 
greatly to the benefit of the feeding capacity of the plant; again, 
each time a young plant is transplanted there is a check to its direct 
growth, a swelling of the buds already formed which finally push out 
into little branches. Thus a young plant once transplanted—and 
some kinds of plants are better if moved two or three times, after 
leaving the seed-bed—is properly shaped and fitted for its future 
development, and is capable of growing into a better form and more 
vigorously than if left to grow where the seed had been sowed. This 
is a general statement, and there are some exceptions to it. It holds | 
true, however, with most plants cultivated from seed in the flower 
garden, and many in the vegetable garden. 

Propagation by Cuttings. A great variety of plants are propagated 
by means of cuttings. Most people are familiar with the method 
employed in raising currant bushes by cutting off the shoots early in 
Spring and inserting the lower ends in the ground from four to eight 
inches deep, leaving the upper ends above the soil, and which soon 
start to grow. Inthe same manner grape vines and willows and pop- 
lars and the Virginia creeper and other plants are raised. 

Cuttings of this character, made when the plants are dormant and 
destitute of foliage, are called ripe-wood cuttings. 

But cuttings are also taken from plants while they are in leaf, 
and while the wood is still immature. These are called green-wood 
cuttings or green cuttings. Most ladies employ this mode of propa- 
gation to increase their stock of geraniums; but it is applicable to a 
very great variety of plants, and most greenhouses and bedding- — 
plants are multiplied in this way. . 

Propagation by Division of Roots. Many kinds of herbaceous 
plants send up new stems from new growths of their roots and thus 
increase greatly in size. Plants of this character can be multiplied 
by taking them up and cutting through the roots, so as to have at 
least one stem, or an eye or bud from which a stem can grow with 
each piece of root. These pieces can then be planted and will make 
independent plants. It is avery sure method with plants that in- 
crease in this manner. Familiar instances of this mode of increase 
are the perennial phlox and the dahlia. 

Propagation by Layers. Some woody-stemmed plants are in- 
creased by laying down the stems and covering a portion of them 
with soil a few inches deep, while the upper, or tip, ends, are left 
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free, and from these growth proceeds. This method is often em- 
ployed with vines in vineyards. A cane or shoot of a vine is bent 
down into a trench in the ground where the soil has been removed to 
a depth of four or six inches; here it is fastened by one or two 
wooden pegs made from a tree branch, and then the soil is covered 
over it, while the tip end projects beyond. Ina few months plenty 
of roots will have formed, and in the Fallor Spring the shoot can be 
cut away from the parent vine, and be tdken up and transplanted. 
Roses, and many other hard-wooded plants, can be freely increased 
in this manner. 

Budding and Grafting. These are favorite methods of increasing 
some kinds of hard-wooded plants which, in process of cultivation, 

have divided and sub-divided into numerous varieties. 

| The different varieties of roses are very commonly multiplied by 
budding; the wild dog rose and the manetti rose are in most common 
use as stocks in which the buds are inserted; lately the polyantha 
rose has proved to be valuable for the same purpose. Many varieties 
of ornamental trees and fruit trees are propagated by budding. 
Budding consists in cutting a piece of bark on which is a bud from 
a young shoot of some desirable variety and inserting it, usually a 
few inches above the surface of the soil, in a young stock plant. This 
is done by making a horizontal incision in the bark across, or asmall 
distance around the stock, and another one vertically, meeting the 
horizontal incision. The vertical stroke should start a half inch or 
an inch below the other, and the two strokes will then be in ‘TF shape. 
By lifting the bark a little on each side of the upright stroke, the 
bud, or the piece of bark containing it, can be gently slipped beneath 
the bark and pushed down and against the wood of the stock. The 
bud is then tied in by winding around it some soft woollen yarn or 
the soft fibre of bass-wood bark, which is prepared for this use. This 
- operation should be performed while the stock is growing, and the 
result will be that the sap will unite the piece of bark containing the 
bud to the wood of the stock plant. After two or three weeks the 
bud can be unbound, or, rather, loosened and tied again, and then be 
left until the close of the season. When the stock is again ready to 
start into growth all that part of it above the inserted bud is cut away 
with the effect of making the growth start from this bud, and in this 
way the stock is transformed into a plant of the same kind as the 
bud. Budding is largely practiced with roses. 

The same principle is involved in grafting as in budding, the dif- 
ference being that in the former operation a piece of ripened wood 
of one year’s growth, containing a number of buds, isemployed. The 
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most common form of graft is wedge-shaped, and the graft thus cut 
is inserted into a split of the stock so that the edge of the bark, on 
one side of it at least, shall be in contact with the edge of the bark of 
the stock. This is the essential point. The form of the graft, and 
the manner of inserting it, have been variously modified in accord- 
ance with peculiar conditions. 


« 


PLANTS FOR THE OPEN GROUND. 


Gardeners speak of plants as hard-wooded and soft-wooded, but 
the exact limits of these divisions cannot be well defined. ‘The co- 
leus and the petunia may be taken as examples of the latter, the 
fuchsia and the myrtle of the former, while the varieties of the scar- . 
let geranium and the chrysanthemum are intermediate; still the 
division is a convenient one, and sufficiently accurate, ba such 
reference is desirable. 

Plants that spring up from seed in the spring, make their growth, 
bloom, and bear seed and then die the same season, are called annu- 
als. Annuals are soft-wooded plants; the balsam and the morning- 
glory are familiar examples. Hard-wooded plants live over from 
year to year, and are, therefore, called perennials. But some plants 
that 1ive from year to year are soft-wooded. Such plants frequently 
have thick, fleshy, or tuberous roots. These are called herbaceous 
perennials. Good examples are the Japan anemone, and the diely- 
tra, or bleeding heart. Plants like the dahlia and the tuberous be- 
gonia are called tuberous-rooted plants; and those like the lily, the 
hyacinth, and the tulip, are bulbous. 


ANNUALS. 


Some of the most beautiful and bright-colored flowers of the gar- 
den are annuals, and as such they are raised from seeds each year. 
These seeds have been raised with great care, and some of them are 
very expensive, such as some varieties of the aster and the balsam, 
and the double portulacca, and the finest strains of the petunia, in- 
cluding the double varieties, and the different varieties of the pansy. 

Some of the annual flowering plants grow most vigorously and 
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bloom most profusely when planted separately and allowed plenty of 
space to develop, and among them are some of the most important of 
this class, and a more particular account of them is here given. 


ANNUALS TO BE SET SINGLY. 


The Balsam should always be planted out singly with plenty of 
space; in this case the plants will have an opportunity to develop on 
every side, and if they have been properly raised from the com- 
mencement, and never crowded, they will have well-arranged 
branches, forming pyramidal, tree-shaped plants, bearing flowers 
over their whole surface from bottom to top, and appearing to much 
better advantage than when raised thickly, as they usually are, with 
a few starved-looking flowers at the top. A well-grown specimen of 
balsam is a beautiful sight, but when the plants are crowded and 
spindling, the flowers are small, and there is little that is attractive 
about them. . 

The large double flowers of the balsam are the result of long-con- 
tinued and careful cultivation and selection, and in order to get the 
finest blooms the plant should have the best attention in rich soil. It 
sometimes happens that under these circumstances some of the 
plants give single, or at the most only semi-double flowers; this is 
an indication of the unstable and artificial condition of the plant, the 
tendency being to revert to its original or wild state. The best bal- 
sam seed is raised with great care, and, consequently, is expensive. 
No dependence can be placed on home-grown seed for raising double 
flowers; only that raised by the most skillful growers will give satis- 
factory results. It is a plant of so much beauty that one can afford 
to expend some time and money to get a good display of it. 

The balsam requires a large amount of both heat and moisture; 
on this account, if the seeds are sowed in the open ground, this oper- 
ation should be delayed until steady warm weather has set in; but it 
is far better to bring the plants forward earlier by starting them in 
the house, or in the hot-bed, or cold-frames. When growing freely 
in summer the plants should not be stinted for water, and they can 
use a great amount of it every day under the glowing sun of June 
and July. The best position for the plants is along the edge of a 
border. The botanical name of the balsam is impatiens balsamina. 
The name impatiens was given on account of the sudden bursting of 
the ripened seed-vessels when lightly touched, throwing out the seeds 
in every direction. The Japanese use the juice of the balsam, pre- 
pared with alum, to dye their finger-nails red. Several ornamental 
species of impatiens have been introduced within afew years. These 
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are impatiens sultani, impatiens episcopi, and impatiens hawkeri. 
These succeed best as warm greenhouse plants. 

The Snapdragon or Antirrhinum, although a perennial, yet, as it 
blooms the first summer from seed, is usually classed by gardeners 
among the annuals. In mild climates it lives a number of years, but 
in cold ones is often killed by the frost, where itis thus practically 
an annual. When well grown, it isa handsome, erect plant, and bears 
a great quantity of oddly-shaped, but beautiful flowers of various col- 
ors and markings. The seed should be started early and the plants 
set in the open ground, from eight to ten inches apart, after all dan- 
ger of frostis past. They likearich soil, which should be frequently | 
stirred during the growing season. Strong plants for blooming the 
second season can be secured by pinching back the shoots occasion- 
ally in the early stages of growth, discontinuing the operation after 
the first of August, and allowing no bloom the first summer. 

The Aster of the summer garden is a plant of the first importance, 
on account of the beauty and abundance of its flowers. It consists of 
numerous varieties, differing in the form of both flowers and plants; 
some are tall, strong plants, bearing large, well-formed, showy flowers; 
others are of dwarf size, with smaller flowers. The seed can be sowed - 
in the open ground, or earlier, in the window, greenhouse, or cold- — 
frame. As soon as the plants start, they should have a full exposure 
to the light, and, if in the house, be given air every day. Theyshould — 
not grow crowded in asmall space, but be allowed plenty of room to 
develop freely, and as soon as they approach each other by growth, 
they should be transplanted to larger quarters. At the final plant- — 
ing-out, the large varieties should be set as much asa foot apart, 
while the dwarf ones may be from six to eight inches. The dwarf 
varieties appear to good advantage planted on the edges of beds. The 
large-growing varieties, such as the peony-flowered perfection, the new 
rose, the Washington, and the Victoria, produce their flowers in great 

Z abundance, a single plant often yielding nearly a 
fe ; ) hundred flowers; these are white and different shades 
ee, VN VV @& of pink, or rose, and purple. 

Vor VY. The Coxcomb, or celosia cristata, is a mostsingu- — 
lar plant, but when well grown, its crimson head of 
flowers is very beautiful. This plant, like the bal- 
re sam, is greatly improved by raising the young seed- 

Vogl . zz, lings in pots of rich soil, shifting them as they fill - 

es =. the pots with roots, not allowing them to lack for - 
Pabal Flowered #s- root room. They need plenty of light, heat and 
moisture while growing rapidly. In June, with the 
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arrival of steady warmth, the plants can be turned out into a rich, open 
border. This plant has a natural tendency to develop its flower-head 
in compact form, and this tendency has been increased by long culti- 
vation with this endin view. The frequent shifting from smaller to 
larger pots prevents, in a measure, the upward growth of the flower- 
stem, or head. Transplanting the seedlings a number of times in a 
hot-bed or cold-frame, has the same effect, and this course is fre- 
quently more convenient than potting. A Japan variety of celosia, 
commonly called Jaman coxcomb, has coral-like spikes of brilliant 
scarlet or crimson. It is a most desirable variety. 

The Datura. Some species and varieties of datura are handsome 
garden plants; none perhaps, more so than datura meteloides, or, as 
it is usually called, datura wrightii. This is a strong-growing plant, 
standing from two to four feet high, and bearing large, trumpet-shaped 
white flowers, tinged with lilac, of fine appearance, six to nine inches 
long, and four or five inches across. There are also some double va- 
rieties; among them are datura fastuosa alba plena, a pure white, very 
handsome; datura fastuosa hubariana, having a large _.. e 
_ double flower, white inside and a purplish tint with- ees Ng: 

out; datura dhumilis flava florepleno, hasa large, Awe a 
showy, yellow double flower—a very beautiful plant. 77* 

The plants can be raised from seed sown under glass, 
or in a seed-bed in the open border where they are to 
stand, placing them about two feet apart. A number 
of plants set together in a clump appear to best ad- 
_ vantage. 

The Chinese Pink. Dianthus sinensis is a much Zp 
admired garden flower; though it produces its flowers New Victoria 4ster 
on plants raised from seed sown in the spring; it is not really an an- 
- nual, but rather a biennial, as it will survive the winter if the cold is 
not too great, and will flower again the next summer. It is best to 
sow the seeds early, under glass or in the house, and bring them 
along, shifting them as they grow, until] fine weather in spring arrives, 
.- when they can be planted out. The dwarf kinds can be set six or 
eight inches apart, the taller ones a foot. Strong plants for blooming 





the next year can be obtained by sowing the seed in the open border _ 


late in the spring, and transplanting the seedlings into a piece of rich 
soil. They should be kept growing vigorously during the summer. 

_ Heddewigs, Chinese pink, or pianthus heddewigii, has very large | 
flowers of different colors, such as crimson, brown of different shades, 
white,rose, etc. These are produced very freely all summer. The plants 
of this variety are called dwarf, as they are of much lower growth 
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than those of dianthus sinensis. There are also strains of seed of 
this variety which bear beautiful double flowers. Dianthus lacinia- 
tus, growing taller than the last, is a very beautiful, vigorous, and 
prolific kind, bearing flowers with a great variety of colors, such as 
brown, dark-brown, crimson, carmine, lilac, rose, spotted and striped, 
and pure white; the flowers are sometimes three inches in diameter, 
deeply fringed. There is also a variety of dianthus laciniatus, bear- 
ing large, double flowers of many shades. All the varieties: of the 
Chinese pink are very desirable, giving a great amount of bloom of 
bright and rich colors. 

- The Four-0’clock. Mirabilis jalapa, is an old favorite in the gar- 
den; it grows about two feet high, a well branched bush, and pro- 
duces an abundance of flowers of many bright colors and markings, 
which are deliciously fragrant. As this plant cannot be well moved, 
it is best to plant the seeds where they are to grow; one in a place, and 
about two feet apart. | 

The Evening Primrose is a well-known native plant, and ‘hen are 
many genera included in the family. The best known, and probably 
most widely distributed species is cenothera biennis. A variety of 
this species called grandiflora has much larger flowers than the com- 
mon species, and of the same handsome, sulphur-yellow color, and 
delicately fragrant. The flowers begin to open about the time of sun- 
set, and in the mostinteresting manner. One has only tostation him- 
self by one of these plants in summer, at sunset, and watch, and he 
will witness a performance that is wonderful, and which will surprise 
him if he has never before seen it. One after another the petals be- 
gin to reflex, being thrown quickly back against the peduncle, and 
then the whole flower suddenly bursts open; soon after it opens, it is 
visited by a large hawk-moth, which thrusts its proboscis to the base 
of the flower and rifles it of its nectar, at the same time carrying 
away on its head some of the pollen from the anthers. On the in- 
sect’s visit to the next flower, this pollen is conveyed to its stigma, 
thus fertilizing it. The moth, in attending to its own wants, uncon-. 
sciously, but none the less surely, performs in this manner a service 
to the flower which greatly promotes its fertility, as cross-fertilization 
increases the production of seed. 

It is best to sow the seeds of this plantin the house or ina seed- 
bed, and afterwards transplant it where itis to bloom. The 4Sower-. 
stem rises to a height of two feet, and produces a great number of 
blooms; one or more of which opens every evening, continuing in 
this manner for a long time. There is one beautiful variety bearing 
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large white flowers near the ground, being without a stem, or one 
which is so short that the plant is called stemless. 

<The Pansy is a general favorite, and so beautiful that no one hav- 
ing even asmall piece of ground would want to be without it. The 
great variety and rich colorings of the flowers, their graceful forms, 
their long flowering season,the hard- 
eee : iness of the plants, and the ease with 
oN which they adapt themselves — to 
allkinds of soils, all these good qual- 
ities, and others, make it a most de- 
sirable garden plant. The pansy is 
a plant that owes its present attrac- 
tions to long-continued, and _ skill- 
BEE ~~ ful cultivation, with a view to en- 
Pansies, larging its size, and attaining purity 
and richness inits colors. It is descended from a wild violet—violet 
tricolor of KEurope—the predominating colors of which are yellow and 
purple united in the same flower. Nowthere are many varieties with 
flowers of great diversity of colors, as well as those of asingle color 
called selfs. Among the selfs are a pure white, and, what is very 
uncommon, a jet black; several of blue shades, and a pure yellow. 
Then there are those with flowers having different colors, and which 
can be described with difficulty. Emperor William is an ultrama- 
rine blue with violet-purple eye; Lord Beaconsfield is a deep purple- 
violet, shading offin the upper petals to whitish. One variety is de- 
scribed as marbled-purple, another as striped and mottled, and others 
as yellow-margined, mahogany-colored, bronze, red, large-eyed, ete. 

The flowers of these varieties are as large as asilver dollar when 
in their best condition. 

The pansy likes a cool soil, and a temperature of fifty to sixty-five 
degrees suits it best. Seed sowed in August will make plants that 
will bloom the following Spring. If sowed in the Spring, it should 
be early, to give the plants the benefit of the cool weather. Growth 
almost or wholly ceases during the hot weather of summer, and what 
flowers then open are comparatively small. The seed can be sowed 
in the house or greenhouse any time during winter, being careful to 
keep the young plants where itis not too warm. No particular skill 
is required to germinate the seed. Sow them in shallow drills, in 
good, mellow soil, which should be kept gently moist all the time. 
After the plants have made a few leaves, they can be pricked out, al- 
lowing them sufficient space for growth. Spring-raised plants will 
bloom in Autumn. Though the pansy blooms the first season from 


a, 
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seed, it is not an annual, but will live a number of years. As the 
plants in a bed become old, and crowd each other, their flowers get 
~ smaller, though a good dressing of old stable manure laid around the 
plants late in Autumn, will do much to keep up their fertility and the 
size of the flowers. 

One method of renewing the beds is by dividing the roots of the 
plants and resetting them in a new bed of fresh enriched soil. But 
the plants can be so easily raised that a fresh supply can best be kept 
up by sowing seeds every year or two, at most, and planting new 
beds with them. | 

The Petunia is one of the most useful plants in ornamental garden- 
ing. It can be made to do duty on short notice in many ways. It is 
easily raised from seed, grows rapidly, comes into flower quickly, and 
continues through the whole season. It makes a fine display when 
planted in large masses. The seeds, which are quite fine, should be 
sowed in fine, light mold, in the house. Itis best to give them the 
advantage of protection, so as to get the plants at least an inch or 
two high by the time the mild weather of spring comes. The plants 
should be hardened gradually if raised under glass, but after that, 
will endure quite a low temperature without being injured. Where 
plants have been raised and their seeds matured, and fallen to the 
eround, they will come up the next Spring, and such plants can be 
lifted and placed where desired. The petunia produces its flowers in 
great profusion, and when one wants a large bed to be in bloom the 
whole season, and all at a trifling expense, the petunia will satisfy the 
demand. 

The varieties of this flower are numerous and some of them are 
very handsome, so much so, that they are cultivated by 
many as much for the individual blooms as for their ap- 
pearance in masses. Many of the double varieties of petunia are 
very beautiful, and are employed as greenhouse plants. The petunia 
is one of the easiest managed and most satisfactory window plants. 
Plants that have bloomed in the garden all summer are often taken 
up and potted in the fall, and are most acceptable window plants all 
winter, blooming continuously. Instead of pursuing this course, 
however, we should sow seeds in August and rear some strong vigor- 
ous plants for winter bloom. By potting at first in small pots, and 
shifting from time to time, as necessary, into larger ones, the plants 
will acquire a mass of roots aitd make astrong growth. . 

By occasionally pinching off the ends of the shoots, while grow- 


ing, numerous branches will start out, which will give a great num- 


ber of flowers. A central stick for support will be needed, and a few | 
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_ other shorter ones can usually be employed to advantage in tying the 
_. plant out and thus improving its form and cae room for the flow- 
ers to display. 

7 Cuttings of this plant root very easily, ed any particular varie- 
ties can be multiplied in this manner. This method is employed 
with desirable double varieties; but the single ones are so easily 
raised from seed that they are almost wholly propagated in that way. 

The Phlox Drummondi is a most valuable annual for a variety of 
purposes. It is easily raised, is of low growth, and has a habit of 
continuous blooming from'spring to fall. .It makes a good edging 
plant, is splendid when planted in considerable masses of contrasting 
colors, is an excellent plant for ribbon-beds, and the flowers are fine 
for cutting. The seeds can be sown in any piece of warm soil, and 
the young plants transplanted where they are wanted, butin northern 
latitudes it is best, usually, to forward the plants by sowing early in 
the house or hot-bed. ‘The last of March, or quite early in April is 
late enough for seed-sowing in the house. The varieties of the phlox 
drummondi are quite numerous, embracing many colors, and having 
a great variety of markings. There is a double variety, with pure 
white flowers, which is very valuable for cutting and for many kinds 
of flower work. In rich soils the plants can be set about a foot apart 
each way, and will soon cover all the space; in soil somewhat impov- 
erished, but still not poor, eight to ten inches will be proper. This 
plant will not do well ina poor soil, as it will be stunted in growth, 
and the flowers will be small and lacking in color. 

The Salpiglossis is a very beautiful flower, with bright colors and 
delicate pencillings. It thrives best in a rich, sandy soil, but adapts 
itself to ordinary garden culture. The seeds may be sown in Spring, 
when the soil has become warm, but their blooming is then devel- 
oped later than it is on plants raised in the house or hot-bed, and 
planted out as soon as the weather is fine. When raised in the house 
the plants should be potted into small pots as soon as they have made 
a few leaves, and as they grow be given a sizelarger. In transplant- 
ing, the ball of soil should be set in the ground without breaking, as 
the plant is a little impatient of transplanting. The plants will com- 
mence to bloom very soon after planting out and will continue all 
summer. As cut flowers for vases, and loosely arranged, the differ- 
ent colors of salpiglossis are admirable. 

« The plants should be set in masses; that is, several square feet of 

‘surface should be occupied with them in order that there may be a 
considerable extent of blooming surface, thus heightening the bril- 

~ hancy. 
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The Ten-Week’s Stock is a plant greatly admired and widely culti- 
vated, and has many excellent points. It has an erect habit with 
good foliage, blooming early and abundantly, and its finely-formed 
flowers—which are of a great variety of colors—are of a most delicate 
and agreeable fragrance. There is but little gain in raising this 
plant early, and if given a piece of light and warm soil in the garden 
as soon in the spring as the weather is fine and settled, it is quite as 
well to sow the seeds there. As soon as the plants have made a 
few leaves they should be moved to the spot where they are to 
remain, to bloom; give them a distance of about a foot apart in 
the rows, with rows from fifteen to eighteen inches apart. They 
should have adeep, rich soil, and be carefully attended, to prevent 
choking by weeds. The point aimed at in these flowers is to have 
them of good size and double. The best quality of seed will pro- 
duce a large proportion of plants with double flowers. 

Plants raised from seed sowed about the first of July and well 
eared for during the season can be taken up and potted early in 
September, and be taken into the house, where they will bloom 
during the winter. 

The Verbena is frequently propagated by cuttings, and the 
named varieties are multiplied in this manner; but such has been 
the care in the cultivation of this plant, and the plants have been so 
skillfully selected for many years with reference to the quality of the 
flowers, that the best seed will now yield a very large proportion of 
plants that produce large trusses of large, finely-formed flowers. The 
verbena, when raised by cuttings, quickly becomes diseased or so 
weakened that it is an easy prey to a fungus or mildew that thrives 
on it at the expense of the health of the plant. Seedling plants, on 
the contrary, are strong and vigorous, and produce an immense 
amount of bloom. There is only one difficulty in the employment of 
the plants raised in this manner, which is that of ascertaining their 
colors in order to plant them in patterns, as they are often done; but 
this is overcome by sowing the seed early enough to get strong plants 
before the planting season, and allowing them to show the color of 
their flowers and assorting them. The last of February is as late as 
the seed should be sowed. A month later will give good plants by 
the last of May. Sow the seed in a box of light soil, which keep 
gently moist at all times, without allowing it to becomedry. A piece 
of flannel cloth laid on the surface of the soil, and kept moistened, is 
a good contrivance for maintaining the humidity of the soil without 
endangering the seed by washing them out by the ordinary method 
of watering. When the plants get about an inch high, put them into ~ 
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small pots of light, rich soil, or transplant them into boxes so that 
they will stand about two inches apart; keep them near the glass, 
give air frequently, and supply what water they require. In plant- 
ing in the open ground, set them from eight to twelve inches apart; 
hoe frequently while growing, and keep free from weeds. It is a 
good practice to peg down the long stems as they grow, covering with 
soil at a joint or node, and leaving the rest exposed. As the stems 
continue to grow, again press them down, fastening with a peg, and 
cover with soil at the point touching the ground; at these points roots 
will form, and the plants will become very strong and yield an im- 
mense amount of bloom, continuing until destroyed by frost. 

A greater amount of bloom will be given if the flowers are cut as 
soon as they are in their best condition, and are not allowed to run 
to seed. 

’ The Zinnia is a plant that grows about two feet high, with an erect 
branching habit, and produces great numbers of large, handsomely- 
formed flowers of many bright colors. The flowers are shaped much — 
like dahlias, though they are not as large. They appear to best ad- 
vantage seen from a little distance, and when planted in masses so as 
to present a sheet of bloom. The plants are easily raised in the 
house, but should be kept near the glass, and be given plenty of air. 
They grow quickly, and the seed can, therefore, be sowed in a warm 
spot in the garden. When the plants are two or three inches high 
they can be set out from a foot to eighteen inches apart. Cultivate 
clean with the hoe until the foliage shades the ground well. 


LOW-GROWING ANNUALS FOR EDGING AND BORDERS. 


Abronia is a trailing plant, somewhat similar to the verbena. 
Abronia umbellata is of a rosy lilac color with a white eye; abronia 
arenaria is yellow. This last delights in a warm, dry, sandy spot. 
The seed, which is enclosed in a little husk, should be removed from 
it and then sowed early in the house. Plant out when the weather is 
warm and settled. Seedssown in autumn in the open ground will 
come up the following Spring. 

Ageratum. This is a little plant of several varieties, some of 
which are blue and some white, and one of them pink; the tallest 
grow but little more than a foot in height, and others only six inches. 
A. Mexicanum, a blue variety, was first cultivated, and is still consid- 
ered one of the best; Tom Thumb and Swanly Blue are excellent 
dwarf varieties. The seeds of these plants are usually sowed in the 
house, and the plants set out when they have acquired a little size 
and strength, but they may be raised on a warm spot in the open 
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border. The plants are also easily increased by cuttings, and are. 
prized as house plants. They make handsome edgings and are em- — 
ployed to form lines in ribbon beds. — 7 

_- The Sweet Alyssum is a favorite little fragrant white flower that 
is easily raised from seed, which should be sowed along in a shallow 
drill where the plants are to remain. Itis highly prized for cutting 
for bouquets, and other flower-work. A few seeds sowed in a pot or | 
box at mid-summer will come into bloom for the winter season and. 
supply a great amount of flowers. The plants are weak-stemmed, 
and procumbent, and, consequently, do not show their whole length, 
but rise to an average height of eight or nine inches. There is acom- 
pact dwarf variety of it that grows only about six inches high. 

Anagallis, or Poor Man’s Weather-glass, is a low-growing plant 
with handsome flowers, suitable for edgings, baskets, and small beds. 
The plants grow about six inches in height and bloom all summer. 
There are several varieties of it. One of the best is A. grandiflora 
superba. Sow seeds under glass or in a warm spot in the garden, 
and set the plants about six inches apart. | 

Asperula Azurea Setosa is a low-growing plant that produces a 
great abundance of small, fragrant, light-blue flowers. Sow the seed 
in the spring in drills where the plants are to stand. 

The Candytuft (Iberis) is a well-known and popular flower, easily 
raised and quite handsome. One variety, called sweet-scented, is 
fragrant; but, besides this one, there are others with purple, lilac, 
white, rose, and crimson colors. It is a plant so hardy that the seeds 
may be sowed very early in Spring, and no harm will come to the 
young plants, which can stand considerable cool weather. Sow 
the seed in drills, in good soil, where the plants are to remain. 
Thin out the plants where they are too close together and hoe 
and keep free from weeds. 

Chaenostoma Fastigiata is a dwarf plant with pretty white flow- 
ers, borne ih clusters. Sow the seed in shallow drills. 

Fenzlia Dianthifiora is a low plant that bears great numbers of 
small rosy flowers with a purple throat, suitable for pots and bas- 
kets, and makes a handsome edging. A spot a little shaded, at least 
during the warmest part of the day, is best adapted to it. Sow the 
seeds where the plants are to stand; or under glass, and afterwards 
transplant. 

Kaulfussia, in different varieties, isa small plant, bearing flowers 
like single asters, of different colors—blue, rose and violet. Sow 
seed early in rows where the plants are to bloom, and thin out the 
plants so as to stand from four to six inches apart. 
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Leptosiphon, of different varieties, grows about six inches in 
height, and produces abundantly clusters of pretty, delicate small 
flowers. Sow the seed early in Spring, and in places some what shaded. 

Lobelia, of different annual varieties, is one of the most useful 
plants. They are of low growth and bloom profusely. For baskets, 
vases and edgings,it is very beautiful. There are different shades of blue 
and one white variety. These plants when young are weak and deli- 
cate and need careful attention, and therefore it is best to sow the 
seed in the house or hot-bed, and to shift the young plants two or 
three times before the final planting out. 
on Mignonette is everybody’s favorite, and of the easiest growth. 
Sow the seed early in Spring in drills where the plants are to stand. 
A plant every two or three inches in the drill is close enough, as they 
branch and take up considerable room. ‘The common variety (sweet 
mignonette or reseda odorata) is best known, and is often cultivated 
on a large scale as a bee plant. Seeds sowed in pots or boxes late in 
summer will give plants that will bloom in winter in the house; but 
for this purpose there are some stronger growing varieties that are 
considered superior,‘and these are the giant upright white spiral, the 
new hybrid spiral, and machet. Parson’s new white is another fine 
variety. 

Nemophila, of several varieties, bears pretty flowers of fine form, 
from a little more than half an inch to an inch in diameter, white 
and blue and spotted. They prefer shady spots, and dry soil, fully 
exposed to the sun, does not agree with them. They are admirable 
little plants when grown in a suitable place. The seed can be sown 
in the house or frame and the plants set out early, about six inches 
apart. 

The Portulacca is a well-known and very popular flower. It grows 
close to the ground, spreading out over the surface, and the flowers 
are borne in great profusion; these are of quite a variety of colors— 
white, rose-crimson, rosy-purple, straw-colored, golden-yellow, and 
variously striped; there are also double-flowered varieties of all these 
colors. The seed is quite fine, and needs to be merely scattered over 
the surface, after which the lightest sprinkling of soil is sufficient. 
The plants when well started are quite vigorous, each one covering 
at least the space of a square foot. This plant delights in warm, dry, 
sandy soil, or even sand. The seed can be sowed broadcast where 
the plants are to remain, or it can be started earlier in the house, and 
the plants afterwards set out. The flowers are open only when the 
sun shines, and closed early in the morning and evening. The port- 
. ulacca appears best when planted in beds of considerable size, and if 
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the different colors are employed, they can be arranged with fine 
effect in ribbon beds. 

Virginia Stock (Malcomia maritima) grows from four to six inches 
high, and bears pretty white, pink and red flowers, good for edgings 
‘and small beds. Sow the seecs where the plants are to remain, or 
raise the plants in the house and transplant. 

SHOWY PLANTS TO BE RAISED IN MASSES. 

The following-named plants are handsome or bright-colored an- 
nuals that produce their finest effect when a quantity of them are 
growing together, and should, therefore, be planted in beds, groups, 
or clumps of such breadth as is most practicable. 

Agrostemma grows about afoot high; the different colors being 
scarlet, red, rose, crimson with white margin, etc. Sow seed where 
plants are to remain and thin out as may a necessary. Good for 
cutting. 

Bartonia Aurea is a brilliant golden yellow flower. Sow seeds 
where the plants are to bloom. 

Brachycome Iberidiflora, or Swan River Daisy, grows eight or 
ten inches high, and bears freely handsome, daisy-like white and blue 
flowers that everybody admires. It is best to raise the plants under 
glass or in a seed-bed, and transplant them. 

Callirrhoe Pedata, crimson, with white edge; C. pedatanana, 
crimson, with white eye; and C. involucrata, with large purplish 
crimson flowers, are free-growing plants, blooming abundantly. Sow 
seed where plants are to flower and thin out from eight to twelve 
inches apart. 

Collinsia, of several varieties, is a strong-growing and fiecchingee 
ing plant. hier two-lipped, borne in whorls. Sow seed in open 
ground. 

Calendula Officinalis is known under the common name of pot 
marigold; produces large yellow flowers, all summer. A variety of 
it called Le Proust, has always double flowers, nankeen color, edged 
with brown. The variety meteor is quite double, finely formed, each 
yellow petal centrally striped with a shade of light cream. Raise 
plants and set out six to eight inches apart. 

Caladrinia Grandiflora, rose color, and C. umbellata, rosy pur- 
ple, are low-spreading plants, something of the habit of the portu- 
lacca. Sow seed under glass or in a warm sandy spot in the border, 
and transplant. 

Calliopsis of different shades of yellow-orange and brown, are 
very effective and desirable. Sow seeds where plants are to stand. 

Catchfly, or Silene Armeria, grows about a foot high, bearing - 
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showy cymes of flowers, red, white, or rose. Set plants about six 
inches apart. 

Convolvulus Minor, or dwarf morning-glory, is a low-growing 
trailing plant, with blue and white flowers, smaller, but of the same 
shape as the climbing morning-glory; blooms abundantly, and is very 
handsome. Sow seeds in open grounds. 

Bellflower, or campanula,—of which there are several species— 
are attractive annuals. C. macrostyla, C. lorei, and C. speculum are 
among the best. Sow seeds in the house or in the open ground. 

~The Chrysanthemum. Several varieties of this annual are very 
pretty and are easily raised either by sowing seed in the house, or in 
the garden. 

The Clarkia has several varieties with showy flowers of pink, red, 
white and lilac. It is best to sow the seeds in autumn, and thus they 
will start early in Spring, and the plants make a quick growth and 
come into. bloom before the hottest weather comes, which is less 
suited to this plant than that of the cooler seasons. 

The Larkspurs or delphiniums, are favorite plants. Like the last 
mentioned, it delights most in the cooler months, and the seed should 
be sowed in autumn or quite early in Spring. The flowers are of a 
variety of colors, borne numerously in spikes, and are fine for cutting 
for vases. 

“The Californian Poppy, or eschscholtzia, has finely cut, handsome 
foliage, and blooms freely, the flowers being yellow, orange and 
white. A mass of these plants makes a brilliant display of color. 
Sow seeds where the plants are to bloom. 

The Godetia, one of the finest plants, with showy flowers. The 
varieties of this plant display flowers of crimson, rose, carmine, white 
with rose spots, and pure white. Sow seed in the open seed-bed or 
under glass, and transplant a foot apart. 

The Blanket Flower, or Gaillardia, is a native of the South. 
The different varieties are red, red and yellow, or orange and red bor- 
dered with white; there is also a double variety which is quite showy. 
They are all constant bloomers. Set the plants about fifteen inches 
apart. 

Hunnemannia Fumariefolia, a Mexican plant, is a tender per- 
ennial, but blooms the first season. Its bright yellow, tulip-formed 
flowers are quite showy. Sow seed under glass. 

Linum Grandiflorum Rubrum has handsome, bright crimson 
flowers that are borne continuously all summer. Sow seeds under 
glass and transplant a foot apart. Seed may also be sowed in a 
warm sandy spot on a sheltered border. 
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The Lupins are showy and interesting plants, with pea-shaped — 
flowers borne in long spikes, and are of different varieties and colors. 
Sow the seed where the plants are to remain, giving them a distance 
of eight to twelve inches apart. 

Z> The Marigolds, of different kinds, are very showy, especially in 
Autumn,continuing to bloom until the last of the season. Sow seed 
in the house and set out in good soil a foot apart. 

Malope Grandiflora has large showy flowers, bright purplish in 
one variety, and white in another. Sow seed under glass or in the 
open ground, 

Oxyura Chrysanthemoides has pretty daisy-like flowers, which 
are lemon yellow, edged with white. Sow seeds under glass or in 
open ground. 

/ The Poppy. ‘The different varieties of the poppy are brilliant 
Hae showy when in bloom, but, unfortunately, their beauty is short- 
lived. The seed can be sowed where the plants are to bloom, thin- 
ning out the little plants so that they will stand from four to six inches 
apart. The best effect is produced when there is quite a little breadth 
of them. ‘These beautiful flowers are fine, when cut, for vases and 
mixed with a few light feathery grasses. 

Palafoxia Hookeriana is a free-blooming plant with rose-crimson 
flowers. Sow seeds under glass or in a warm spot in the open border. 
Set the plants eight or ten inches apart. 

PLANTS SUITABLE TO BE RAISED IN BASKETS AND VASES. 

Some of the annuals by their low growth or trailing habit, together 
with beauty of flowers, are admirably adapted to growing in hanging- 
baskets and vases. 

The Mesembryanthemum. One species of this M. Crystallinum 
is called the ice plant on account of the appearance of its leaves, as if 
covered with ice. This feature makes it attractive, butit is also of a 
drooping habit and bears pretty flowers, one variety being Bie and 
another white. Another species of mesembryanthe- 
mum M. glabrum, whose leaves appear as if studded 7 Sy! 
with drops of dew, is known as thedew plant; this 
has reddish-violet flowers. 

The Mimulus, or Monkey Flower is another good | 
basket plant, having showy flowers, some of them 
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being beautifully spotted, orange, brown, and crim- CR 


son. a Ln) 
The Musk Plant is a species of the mimulus, M. coe 
moschatus, its foliage exhaling the odor of musk. mum. 7 


Nolana is a handsome, drooping plant that produces. its handsome 
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flowers all summer; these are different shades of yellow and_ buff. 

Whitlavia is a pretty, small plant, with handsome tubular or bell- 
shaped flowers, which are blue in one variety, white in another, and 
another with a white tube, and blue limb or margin. 

All of the above can be raised from seed, in the house, and brought 
along until they are a few inches in height, when they can be trans- 
ferred to baskets or vases, as may be desired. Besides these, the 
following kinds—which are described elsewhere—will serve usefully 
in baskets and vases. Alyssum, ageratum, fenzlia, the blue and 
white varieties of lobelia, petunia, salvia patens, verbena, maurandye, 
thunbergia, and tropzolum. 

ANNUALS VALUABLE FOR CUTTING FOR SMALL BOUQUETS AND VASES. 

The flowers of the following kinds of annuals are desirable for 
working into small bouquets and arranging loosely in small vases. 
Browallia, centaurea cyanus, or batchelor’s button, cacalia, or Flora’s 
paint brush, centranthus crepis, cleome, didiscus, erysimum, eutoca, 
gypsophila, gilia, myosotis, or forget-me-not; phacelia, scabiosa, schiz- 
anthus, and tropzolum. Of course there are many others mentioned 
under other heads, that the reader will readily perceive, are equally 
as well entitled to be classed here. 

ANNUALS DESIRABLE FOR PECULIARITY OF FORM, FOLIAGE OR FLOWERS. 

(Juite a number of kinds of annuals present a striking appearance, 
either by their erect or stately form, or by the color or form of their 
foliage, or by their large or showy flowers, or, in some cases, by a 
combination of several of these features. Those most worthy of atten- 
tion are named here. 

The Amaranthus family presents several species and varieties that 
are remarkable; some of them being well-known, and others of late 
introduction. A very old kind is A. candatus, or love lies bleeding, 
with long, drooping racemes of reddish flowers; A. cruentus, or princes’ 
feather, reddish or rosy flowers in rich spikes; A. salicifolius, a hand- 
some pyramidal-shaped plant, growing about three feet high, with 
long, narrow, gracefully-drooping, reddish leaves, and a variety of the 
same, called henderi, with beautifully variegated foliage; other vari- 
eties have red, yellow, and green foliage; the plants of one variety 
called sunrise, have the leaves at the top, a brilliant crimson. Sow 
the seeds in pots or boxes of soil, in the house, and transplant in the 
garden when the weather is warm. 

The Celosias or Coxcombs have been described elsewhere. Cen- 
taurea Americana has large, showy, lilac-purple flowers, and one va- 
riety is white. Plants grow from seed in the open border. 

Euphorbia Marginata is a plant that grows about two feet in height, 
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with ovate leaves, margined with white, giving it an attractive appear- 
ance. Sow seed in a drill in the ground. 

The Horned Poppy, or Glaucium corniculatum is a handsome white or 
grayish plant, with gracefully drooping leaves, prettily lobed and 
frilled on the margin. Sow seeds in winter, in the house, and if the 
plants are properly cared for, they will be large enough to set in the 
garden in the spring. 

The Sunflower, Helianthus, is sometimes desirable as a bold plant 
in a conspicuous place. There are some very large varieties of it. 
Seed can be planted in Spring, like corn, where plants are to remain. 


The Large Evening Primrose, cenothera grandiflora is a beautiful 
plant which opens its handsome yellow flowers at sunset. There is 
also a dwarf variety with large, white and pink flowers. Sow seed in 
the house. 

Perilla Nankinensis is a foot and a half to two feet high, and has 
large, purplish leaves that present a striking contrast to green-leaved 
plants. Seeds can be sowed in the open border, in Autumn, and they 
will come up in the Spring, or the plants can be raised in the house. 

-~ The Castor-oil Bean, or Ricinus is a great, showy, stately plant, 
with handsome foliage, that is admirable for the center of a large bed 
of foliage plants. There are several varieties of it, varying in height 
and in the color of stems and leaves. Plant the seed, like corn, in the 
Spring, when the ground has become warm, where the plants are to 
remain. 

Salvias Several varieties of salvias are fine plants, but especially 
S. splendens, which, with its scarlet flowers, is remarkably showy 
when it comes into bloom in the fall. Sow seedsin the house or hot- 
bed, and grow the plants in pots until the weather is warm and set- 
tled, and then turn them out into the garden. 

The Mimosa Pudica, (sensitive plant, ) is 
very interesting from the fact that its leaves 
fold up and drop down at the least touch, 
but after awhile resume their natural po- 
sition. It grows six or more inches in 
height, and should be raised 1n the house 
and planted out in warm weather. 

The Tropezolum. The dwarf or low- 
erowing varieties of tropzeolum are hand- 
some-leaved plants, and produce their large, 
bright flowersin abundance. Sow the seed 
in the house, or in the open ground, when’ 
the weather is warm and settled. 
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CLIMBING ANNUALS. 


The climbing annuals grow quickly, and thus soon cover a trellis 
and form a screen, or hide a wall, or, perhaps, some object disagree- 
able to the sight. It is necessary to provide strings, sticks, 
brush, or some kind of frame-work for these plants to run on, 

—The Morning-Glory One of the 
best-known and handsomest of the an- 
nual climbers is the morning-glory, with 
its beautiful trumpet-shapen flowers. It 
4 is one of the strongest and most rapid 
y growers. Sow seeds about an inch deep 
in a drill where the plants are to remain. 

Cobeea Scandens is a handsome, rapid- 
growing plant, bearing large, bell-shaped 
flowers. The plants are best raised in 
the house, and then transplanted. Place 
Morning-Glory (Conuoluulus Major.) seeds in the soil edgewise, and cover a 
little more than half an inch deep, and water only enough to keep the 
soil slightly moist until the plants commence to grow. 

Calampelis Scabra, with handsome foliage and orange flowers, and 

Cardiospermum Halicacabum, or balloon vine, with its inflated seed- 
pods, and several species of ipomcea; among which are the cypress 
vine and the 

Evening-Glory should all be raised by growing the seed in the 
house or hot-bed. , 

The Gourds. The different kinds of gourds are strong-growing 
plants, and useful for covering large spaces, and particularly inter- 
esting in their fruits. The plants are to be raised in the same man- 
ner as cucumbers and melons. 

Dolichos Lablab, or Hyacinth Bean, is raised by planting seeds 
where the plants are wanted. | 

The Japan Hop is a handsome, rapid climber. Sow seed in open 
ground. 

Loasa Nitida and L. Lateritia are pretty climbers, with inter- 
esting yellowish flowers. 

Maurandya of different varieties, is a pretty, delicate, climbing 
plant with handsome flowers of shades of blue, purple and white. It 
is a good basket and vase plant. Sow the seed in the house. 

_ Mina Lobata a very strong and rapid growing plant, is of late in- 
troduction, but will probably become quite popular. It has hand- 
some tubular flowers, borne in forked spikes, in great abundance. 
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Seed can be sowed in the house or in the ground where the plants 
are to stand. 

Ipomea Quamoclit, or the cypress vine, is- a slender-growing 
climber with pretty foliage and bright flowers. 

The Star Ipomea, or I. coccinea, has small scarlet flowers; other 
varieties have blue, and blue and white flowers. J. Bono Nox ts the 
evening glory, which has large white flowers that open at sunset. It 
is best to start them all in the house. 

Z-The Sweet Pea is a universal favorite, and, as now raised, there 
are many bright colors of it. It 
should have a deep soil and the 
=p seedshould be planted very early 

| in spring, covering it three or 
four inches deep. Strings or 
brush should be provided for it 
to climb on. There is no prettier 
or sweeter flower for cutting for loosely-ar- 
ranged bouquets and for vases. 

Thunbergia, of ditferent kinds, is a hand- 
some climber with showy flowers of different 
shades of yellow and orange with a dark cen- 
tre; blooms freely, and is a very desirable 

plant for baskets and vases. Seeds should be 
Sweet Pea sowed in the house or hot-bed. — 

The Climbing Nasturtiums, or Tropwolums, are very handsome 
plants with showy flowers. They are fine for the greenhouse or con- 
servatory, where they will last a long time in bloom. The seed can 
be planted in a warm spot in the garden, and the plants will grow 
with great freedom. Supply strings and stakes for it to twine on 
and it will reach a height of eight to twelve feet. It makes a hand- 
rome trellis plant. 

The Canary Flower is a species of tropeclum with very oddly- 
shaped flowers of a canary-yellow color. Itis an admirable plant. 

EVERLASTINGS. 

The so-called everlasting flowers, because when dried they retain 
their shape and color the same as in the fresh state, are particularly 
useful for decorations that are desired to be durable, and also for 
use at seasons and in places when fresh flowers are not available. 
The best of these plants are raised from seed and bloom the first 
year. Itis best to sow the seed in the greenhouse or hot-bed or 
window, and afterwards set the plants out in a mellow rich spot in 
the garden, but most of them can be raised by sowing seeds in a 
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warm border in the open air. Of most of these plants there are de- 
sirable varieties, so that on the whole 
there is a considerable number, dif- 
fering in form and color. 

The Acroclineum has both rose- 
colored and white flowers of daisy- 
like appearance; also double flow- 
ers of both colors. 

The Gomphrena, or Globe Ama- 
ranth, bearing roundish heads of 
flowers, has several colors—white, ° 
purplish-crimson,flesh-colored,pink 
and white striped, and orange. 

Ammobium Alatum Grandiflorum : 
is a small pure white flower, very Tropaolum, 
pretty, and available in many ways. 

Helipterum Sanfordi with small yellow flowers, and 

H. Corymbiflorum white, is very handsome, the flowers being 
borne in dense clusters. The flowers should be cut when in their 
best condition, with as long stems as possible, and hung up in a dry 
room where they will cure. 

Helichrysum, of different varieties and colors—white, yellow, rose 
and brownish red—is very fine and showy. 

The Rhodanthus is one of the finest of the everlastings, having 
flowers rosy-purple, white, with yellow disc; and purple and violet. 
Gather the flowers before they fully open, as they open in drying. 

Waitzia with yellow flowers borne in clusters, is desirable. 

Xeranthemum is a free-blooming plant with handsome flowers of 
several varieties and colors—purple, rose, and white—easy to grow, 
and a fine plant. 

In connection with the everlasting flowers quite a number of 
beautiful kinds of grasses are desirable, as they work up with them 
in bouquets and wreaths with fine effect. Besides the above, which 
have scarious flowers—that is, appearing as if dry, and are the true 
everlastings—there are a few annuals of other kinds that retain the 
forms and colors of their flowers when dried so as to make them very 
useful. The most valuable of them are gypsophila elegans, G. mura- 
lis, G. paniculata, statice bonduelli, S. incana hybrida nana, 8. sinu- 
ata, S. suworowi, and spraguea umbellata. 
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HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS. 


The plants of the hardy herbaceous perennials range through a 
wide field, and are quite diversified in all their characters, but all 
those that have attained prominence in garden culture are noted for 
some desirable features. As the roots of these plants remain alive 
through the coldest weather, though their tops have perished, the 
attention they require is very little when compared with those that 
require to be raised by seeds or cuttings every year. It is possible 
to have an interesting garden through the Spring and early summer 
months with only the perennial plants; later in the season, however, 
they would be but poorly represented. Many kinds are easily raised 
from seed, and most of them can be increased by division of the 
roots. 

Anemone Japonica. One of the most valuable of plants in the 
garden for late blooming is the anemone japonica. It has large red- 
dish flowers, borne at the extremities of the branching flower stem, 
standing about two feet high. The variety alba, sometimes called 
honorine jobert, is still more prized than the other, but both are de- 
sirable for their beauty, and because they come late into bloom and 
continue until destroyed by frost. 

Astilbe Japonica is a handsome spring-bloomer; flowers small, 
white, borne in large feathery spikes. This is also a fine subject for 
winter blooming. ‘Take a strong, healthy plant early in autumn and 
pot it in good soil in a five or six or eightinch pot, and sink the pot 
in the ground and water it. When freezing weather comes some leaves 
or litter can be laid about and over the plant to prevent the soil from 
freezing and breaking the pot. Any time after the first of January 
lift the pot and remove it to the house, and keep it in a cool place 
for some time, and the plant will never need a higher temperature 
than sixty degrees, though when growing well and exposed to the full 
sunlight and having a good supply of water, the heat can be greater. 
At night it should be less. Give the plant air from the outside every 
day when it can be admitted without danger of frost. Sprinkle or 
syringe the foliage every day or two. Too warm a temperature and 
dry air will make the plant tall and spindling, but if grown slowly in 
a cool, moist air, it will be strong and stocky, and bear correspond- 
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ingly stout spikes of flowers. These will be fully out in six or eight 
weeks after starting the plant. 

The Carnation is one of the prettiest and sweetest of garden flowers. 
The plants are easily raised from seed, and a large proportion of the 
plants from the best seed will produce large, fine-shaped flowers. The 
petals are all of one color, or they are striped, the stripes running from 
the base to the edge of the petal. 

The Picotee is different from the above only in the peculiarity of 
its markings; instead of being striped, the petals have an edging or 
band of a different color. 

The Pink differs from both of the above by being rather smaller in 
erowth, with narrower leaves and smaller flowers, and is somewhat 
hardier, though there isa general similarity. All have a pleasing 
fragrance. | 

The Remontant Tree, or perpetual carnations,are larger-growing 
plants than the above, and less hardy, and require to be brought into 
the house in autumn, where they bloom during the winter. 
othe Daisy is much cultivated, both on account of its humble beauty 
‘and its associations in literature, few plants havingso much received 
the favor of the poets. It is a lover of a cool, moist climate, and our 
mid-summer heat is too great for it. Planted in rich, moist soil, in 
places a little shaded, it will give a great many of its flowers—which 
are double—pure and white in one variety, and red in another. A 
variety called Longfellow, has rose-colored flowers. 

The Day Lily, or funkia, is deservedly popular. The best of the 
different ones is F. alba, with large, white, sweet-scented flowers 
which make their appearance in early autumn. The plant has large, 
smooth, clean, handsome leaves, and makes a fine appearance in a 
clumpon the lawn. F. Japonica has narrow leaves and lght-blue 
flowers; F. coerulea, flowers dark-blue; F. undulata media picta has 
lavender flowers, and leaves bordered with white. 

The Perennial Larkspur, or Delphiniums, are stately plants with 
beautiful blue flowers; D. formosum, with deep-blue flowers, with a 
white eye, is the handsomest; and next to this are several varieties of 
a Chinese species. 

Dielytra, or Dicentra spectabilis, or bleeding-heart, is a beautiful, 
low-growing plant, about a foot and a half high, with grayish-green 
foliage, and bearing numerous gracefully-curved racemes of pendu- 
lous, deep pink, or rose-colored flowers; a handsome lawn plant. It 
also bears forcing well. 

v-The Hollyhock has always been admired; its stately form, and 
great, bright flowers, even when single, are striking and showy; but 
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the art of selection in breeding the double forms has been carried so 
far that the flowers are as double as 


we. fi the most perfectly double rose, and 
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Cig Nee oof as fine texture, and as delicately 

HW), or brightly colored. The flowers, 
when skillfully worked into a bou- 
quet, or when accompanied by a few 
rose leaves, will readily pass for the 
handsomest roses, and completely 
deceive all but the most experienced 
eyes, 

Dicentra Spectabilis, The Lily-of-the-Valley is prized 
for its simple beauty. A place a little shaded is best for it; it 1s quite 
hardy, and, once planted, will continue year after year in springtime 
to produce its racemes of little white, sweet-scented flowers. Itis 
an excellent plant for winter blooming, and is much employed for — 
this purpose. 

The Chinese Peony, in its present garden form, is a grand plant. 
the flowers of the peony, in its wild state, have a tendency to produce 
an extra number of petals, a habit that is common to many of the 
species of the ranunculus family. By taking advantage of this pe- 
culiarity, and selecting seed from the most double flowers, gardeners 
have brought this flower up from a single row of five petals to a form 
as double as the fullest rose. Many changes of form and color have 
also resulted from hybridizing. The colors are white and different 
shades of yellow, pink, rose, and red. Some varieties are quite fra- 
grant with a rose scent. The plants are of fine form, and appear well 
singly on the lawn, or in groups with two or more colors. 

The Perennia Phlox is an erect plant, the different varisties grow- 

ing from eighteeninches to three feet in height. 
The flowers, similar in form to those of the 
Drummond phlox, are borne at the ends of the 
branches in large clusters, and are of a great \\ 
variety of colors and markings. The plants 
should be transplanted into a new piece of 
eround about every third year, as they exhaust 
the soil and then have small-sized flowers. To 
raise plants from seed, the seed should be sow- 
ed very soon after it ripens, as it looses its vi- ; 
tality in a short time. Propagation is usually 22s ——| 
effected by division of the roots, and by cut- — Li/y-of-the-Valley. 
tings. 
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The Sweet William is an erect plant, with handsome: bright 
flowers in large clusters. It is worthy a place in any garden. 
Z The Violet must be found in every garden; itis known and prized 
by everybody; is rich in associations. | 
‘*Who can tell 
Why to smell 


The Violet, recalls the dewy prime 
Of youth and buried time ?” 


Beauty, exquisite fragrance, continuous bloom, hardiness, ease of 
culture; these are qualities possessed by this plant that are of the 
highest order. The best varieties are the English, with dark-blue 
flowers; Neapolitan, light-blue; the double,white; Belle de Chatenay, 
flowers large, double, white; Marie Louise, light-blue, a very free 
bloomer; Marguerite of Bavay, flowers large, deep-blue, very fragrant; 
Swanly White, flower large, pure white, and very fragrant. 

The plants that have been described above are among the most im- 
portant of the herbaceous perennials, but they are only a few of a 
great number, and without noticing them in detail, the following list 
is given of those that are particularly worthy of attention, viz: 


ACHILLHA PTARMICA FLOREPLENA, bears small, pure white, button-like, double flowers. 

ADONIS VERNALIS, flowers yellow, 

ALYSSUM SAXATILE COMPACTUM, small golden-yellow flowers in clusters. 

AQUILEGIA Or COLUMBINE, of several species, flowers pendant, of handsome and peculiar form, 
in color scarlet and yellow, canary-yellow, white, with broad stripes, blue and white, and dark pur- 
ple. 

ASPERUA ODORATA OF WOODRUFF, flowers small, white, in clusters: very fragrant. 

CAMPANULA, Of different species, with their large blue, and blue and white hells are handsome 


and showy. 

CEDRONELLA CANA has long spikes of purplish flowers, and fragrant foliage. 

DIGITALIS OF FOXGLOVE has tall spikes of curious tubular flowers; white and pink, and spotted 
‘in the throat. 

DICTAMNUS FRAXINELLA; flowers pink in one variety and white in another, borne in racemes. 

ERIANTHUS RAVENN#, a handsome, tall-growing grass. 

EULALIA JAPONICA, in two varieties, which are handsome grasses, growing about six feet high. 
The variety variegata has whitish, or cream-colored stripes running lengthwise of the leaves, and 
the variety zebrina has the leaves with stripes or bands running across them. The tassel-like 
flower plumes are very graceful, and make fine ornaments for the house. 

FORGET-ME-NOT, OF MYOSOTIS PALUSTRIS, is a low-growing plant, with pretty blue flowers. There 
are also other species of myosotis that are quite handsome and desirable. 

HEDYSARUM CORONARIUM, With scarlet, pea-shaped blossoms, and a variety with white flowers, 
are excellent plants. 

HELIANTHUS MULTIFORUS PLENUS, OF DOUBLE DWARF SUNFLOWER, is a plant of great merit; grows 
about four feet high, and in August and September, is covered with bright, golden-yellow, double 
flowers, resembling those of the dahlia. 

H#£MEROCALLIS FLAVA, a thrifty plant, with lily-like, canary-yellow flowers; very fragrant. 

Ipomopsis, of different varieties; flowers, orange and scarlet, in tall spikes. 

IBERIS, OF CANDYTUFT, in two species; I. gigantea alba, and I, sempervirens flore-pleno; the for- 
‘mer with single, and the latter with double, small, white flowers. A low-growing, pretty plant. 

Linum, the flax family, presents a number of handsome species; flowers, blue, white, rose-colored 
and yellow. 

LOBELIA CARDINALIS, OF CARDINAL FLOWERS; flowers the brightest scarlet. 

PENTSTEMON; of different species, with flowers white, blue, rose, purple and scarlet. 

PERENNIAL Poppy; showy scarlet flowers. 

PERENNIAL PEA; two varieties, resembling the sweet peas; flowers white and pink. 
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Pyreturim; of different species and varieties. The double feverfew has white, double flowers; 
the golden feather has handsome yellow foliage, and is much employed in ribbon beds. There are 
also species with purple and rose-colored flowers. . 

STIPA PENNATA OF FEATHER-GRASS; one of the handso mest of the grasses. 

THRIFT, OF SEA-PINK,Or AMERIA VULGARIS, is a low-growing plant that bears clusters of pink 
flowers, and makes a good edging plant. 

Yacca FILAMENTOSA; an erect, tropical-looking plant, sending up a fiower stem six or seven feet 
high, and bearing hundreds of white, bell-shaped, or lily-like flowers. 

WATER-LILY, NYMPH HAODORATA and N, TUBEROSA, both having large, white flowers, the former 
being fragrant, and nuphar advena with yellow flowers, can be raised in shallow ponds, or in tubs of | 
water. 

In this class may also be included many of the native ferns, which will thrive well in a shady 
spot in the garden. 


BEDDING PLANTS, 


Bedding is the term applied to the practice of planting out in beds, 
in the spring, young, soft-wooded plants, which are expected to make a 
quick growth and appear well during the summer andearly autumn until 
destroyed by frost. The planting is usually made according to some de- 
sign in which there is a variety of colors arranged in linesor masses to 
showa pattern. Sometimes the colors are alternate in concentric lines 
of equal or varying breadth,in which case the beds are termed ribbon 
beds. Sometimes the design is composed of geometrical figures, 
bounded by straight lines and the outlines of the bed, whatever that 
may be. A five or seven pointed star is a favorite figure, but designs 
of all kinds are executed-—emblematic and fanciful—letters, mottoes, 
etc. The colors are arranged so as to contrast and to harmonize. 
The most useful plants for this purpose are low-growing ones, with 
colored or variegated foliage. 

Achyranthes. One of the best of these is the achyranthes, which 
grows about eighteen inches or two feet high, but when bedded, is 
seldom allowed to exceed a height of afoot, being kept in check by clip- 
ping with shears or knife, or by pinching off the ends of the shoots. 

The leaves are about two inches broad and three to four in length. 
The two varieties of the plant which have been most employed are A. 
lindenii, with dark, blood-red leaves, and A. Verschaffeltii, with car- 
mine and pink leaves. A very fine variety, more lately introduced, is. 
A. collinsi, with leaves variegated with a golden-yellow and green, 
and with a crimson midrib. Other varieties are variously marked 
with green and yellow, carmine, crimson, and bronze. 

Alternanthera, of several kinds, is another excellent bedding plant. 
It is of lower growth than the preceding, and is used for small fig- 
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ures, or the outer margins of beds. The leaves are narrow and _ var- 
iously marked and colored. A. amcena spectabilis makes a brilliant 
appearance with its crimson, pink, and brown shaded foliag.. A. 
aurea has dark-green and golden-yellow leaves; one variety has rose- 
tinted leaves; in another they are carmine and green; and others are 
still variously colored. 

Coleus. The greatest variety of coloredfoliageis found in the dif- 
ferent kinds of coleus. This plant breaks up into varieties with the 
most diverse foliage. The following are afew ofthem: Golden Bed- 
_ der, with yellow leaves; Hero, chocolate-maroon, almost black; Kent- 
ish Fire, crimson center, marbled with purple; Crimson Bedder, very 
dark crimson; feuby, rich crimson-maroon, center dark rose, edge of 
leaf fringed; Dazzling Gem, crimson center, spotted and bordered 
with yellow, edge bright-green. 

The above descriptions sufficiently indicate the great variety of 
colors inthisplant. Scores of varieties are in cultivation, all of them 
different, and all beautiful. 

The Achyranthes and the coleus can be planted about a foot apart, 
the alternanthera not more than six inches. 

The leaves of centaurea gymnocarpa, ©. candida, and cineraria 
maritima are of a grayish or silvery-white color, and these plants are 
used to contrast with those of bright or green foliage. 

Glaucium Corniculatum has similar grayish foliage and can be 
~ employed in the same way, though it is not as much used as the oth- 
ers. It is an excellent plant for the edge of a bed. 

Geraniums, the broad and silver-leaved, are highly prized as 
foliage plants, and are much used in bedding. 

Pyrethrum Aureum, or golden feverfew, having yellow foliage, is 
much employed as a bedding plant. It is a hardy perennial. 

The Scarlet Geranium, in its many varieties, is largely used in 
bedding, and is often planted in considerable numbers in masses to 
produce a sheet of color. The bright scarlet varieties are most 
prized. 

Among other low-growing bedding plants are the ageratum, with 
blue flowers; alyssum, white flowers; lobelia erinus, with handsome 
dark blue flowers; the heliotrope; the cuphea platycentra, flowers 
scarlet; the latana; the verbena in different colors, but especially 
white, blue and scarlet. 

The Portulaca and the phlox drummondi, in different colors, are 
sometimes used in the same way, but often are planted in beds by 
themselves, alternating the colors. 

The Echeveria, with fleshy leaves arranged in a resette—a plant 
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much resembling the house-leek—is used in fine specimens of bed- 
ding. There are a number of varieties with leaves of different tints 
of color. They are planted closely together, and, as they grow 
closely to the ground, they present an unbroken surface of their 
peculiar foliage. 

In planting, the taller-growing plants should be placed nearest 
the center of the bed, and the lowest at the edges, all being care- 
fully graded. Often some tall, handsome-foliaged plant is placed at 
the center of the buds, and for this purpose in large beds planted 
with other tall plants, the ricinus, or castor bean, is employed for the 
center, planting around it cannas and the caladium esculentum; and 
either of these last make fine center plants. Cannas can beset about 
fifteen inches apart; caladiums, two feet. A fine bed of fohage and 
flowering plants appears well in some conspicuous place, but to make 
it the main feature of the garden is in bad taste, indicating merely a 
desire for display without a real love for plants and flowers. 

If possible, the design of any bedding should be formed in 
autumn or early winter, thus allowing time to raise the plants desired 
for the purpose, and the case is the same whether the plants are 
raised on one’s own place or by a florist; if by the latter, he should 
be consulted early and informed of the designs, and an agreement 
made with him for the plants to be delivered at the proper time in 
the Spring. In this way only can one be sure of having what is 
wanted at planting time. 


BULBOUS AND TUBEROUS PLANTS. 


The bulbous and tuberous plants that can be set out and bloomed 
in the open ground are some of the most brilliant objects of the 
flower-garden. Some, like the hyacinth, tulip, crocus, lilies, ete., are 
so hardy that they are safely left out during winter, even in the cold- 
est climate; others, like the gladiolus and tuberose, are lifted in 
autumn and stored away secure from frost until spring. But the 
usefulness of these plants is not confined to the open garden, for 
most of them readily submit to house-culture and are among the 
most highly prized of winter bloomers. The essential points in the 
culture of the most important of these bulbs and tubers are here 
noticed sufficiently in detail to guide the amateur cultivator. 
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The Hyacinth is the most important of the Dutch bulbs, and im- 
mense quantities of it are raisedin Holland and exported every year 
to all parts of the globe. Its bell-shaped pendulous flowers, in an erect 
spike, are of many beautiful colors, and all varieties are exquisitely 
fragrant. Hyacinths can be planted any time during the fall months, 
and the 
earlier 
the bet- 
ter; aW 
light <¥ 
rich soil = 
is best. 
for the 
plants. 
If the 


soilis heavy, itis well 
to place an inch of f 
sand under, around — 
and over each bulb, before 
covering with the soil. The 
top of the bulb, when covered, should be 
about four inches below the surface. 
The colors appear well when of a little ; 
breadth, and, therefore, it is well to plant 
in masses of the same color when the 
_ planting is considerable; otherwise, at- 
tention should be given to arranging the fA! 
varieties so that the colors shall con- 
trast. The bulbs should be set from 
six to eight inches apart. Before freez- S *) <% 
ing weather comes on the bulb beds * ‘' * 

should have a covering of some kind for 

protection; it may be coarse litter or leaves. The object of this cov- 
ering is to prevent the freezing of the ground so that the bulbs can 
make roots during winter, as they will not be checked by frost, and 
will be prepared to make a strong and rapid growth. 

If hyacinths occupy beds that are wanted for other plants before 
the bulbs can mature, they can be carefully lifted with soil ona spade 
and placed elsewhere in the garden to mature. When the leaves are 
yellow, lift the bulbs, dry them off, and then place away in dry sand. 
until wanted to plant in autumn. 

The hyacinth is a favorite plant for winter blooming,: either in 
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the conservatory or in the window. A mixture of loam and leaf mold 
and some old mellow manure, well mixed together, form suitable 
material for potting. Use a five inch pot. Place a few bits of bro- 
ken crock at the bottom and fill in the soil within an inch and a half 
of the top, and on this set the bulb and press it down; then put in 
more soil, bringing it up just to the top of the bulb, which, however, 
should be about half an inch below the rim, so as to allow a space 
for water, as, when in full growth, plenty of water will be needed 
Having in this way finished potting the stock of bulbs, give them a 
watering from a water pot and then set them away in a cool dark 
place, such as a cellar. Here they will make roots without throwing 
up their leaves. In six or eight weeks they will be found to be well 
rooted, and then they can be brought to the light, when they will 
soon send up their foliage with the flower-stem. While the bulbs 
are in the dark they must be examined occasionally and supplied with 
a little water, if dry; but they do not need much moisture during 
this stage. As the leaves grow they will want plenty of water. If 
possible, the temperature of the air should not be allowed to exceed 
sixty degrees. The bulbs are often raised in vases of water, glasses 
being made for this purpose, with a shoulder all around near the 
top, forming a receptacle for the bulb. Water is placed in the vase 
to reach to the base of the bulb, and kept at this height by supplying 
it to replace that lost by evaporation. 

Another way is to place the bulbs in pots packed with moss or 
sphagnum, which is kept constantly moist. Wire baskets filled with 
moss are sometimes used, But whether in water or moss the bulbs 
should be set in the dark, the same as in pots of soil, in order to de- 
velop the roots before the leaves. A piece of charcoal in each vase 
of water tends to keep the water pure, but if it should become very 
much discolored it can be poured out and be refilled with some that 
is clear and fresh. 

The white Roman hyacinth is used for the earliest flowers. Its 
flower-stems are smaller than in other varieties, but the flowers are 
pure white and fragrant, and they come very early. The bulbs of 
this variety are rather small, and three or four can be put into a six 
inch pot. After the bulbs have bloomed in pots the water should be 
gradually withdrawn, allowing them to ripen, which will be indicated 
by the foliage turning yellowish and drying. Bulbs that have 
bloomed in water can, after blooming, be set in boxes of soil, covering 
their roots and leaving them there to mature. 

The Tulip. The cultivation of the tulip is about the same as that 
of the hyacinth; the bulbs are smaller, and in beds they can be set 
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from four to six inches apart, and be covered about three inches 
deep. 

For house-culture, four or five bulbs can be put ina five inch pot, 
first filling in some soil, then setting the bulbs, and finally covering 
them over with soil, about two inches deep; afterwards treat 
them in the same manner as hyacinths. The single early tulips are 
most used for potting, and next the duc van thol, and tournesol. The 
two last named varieties are low-growers, and are the earliest to 
bloom in the garden. Besides the classes mentioned, there are the 
double varieties; the parrot, and the late or show tulips. All are 
showy, and many of them brilliant. 

The Narcissus is a favorite spring-blooming plant, and the single 
and double varieties are quite hardy. The bulbs are planted in the 
same manner as tulips. The polyanthus narcissus is rather tender 
in the northern part of the country, and itis therefore for the most 
part raised inthe house. There are several varieties of it. One bulb 
can be placed in a five-inch pot, covering it up to the neck, but not 
over it. The after-management is the same as that of the hyacinth. 
The bulbs can also be bloomed in water or damp moss, as described 
for the hyacinth. 

The double white and the Roman narcissus, and the jonquils, are 
largely raised by florists for winter flowers. The flowers of the diff- 
erent kinds are of handsome form, delicate colors, white, straw- 
color, and different shades of yellow; and most of them with pleasing 
tragrance. 

’ The Crocus is a very hardy little bulb and blooms quite early in 
thespring. The flowers are white, yellow, and different shades of 
blue, some of them striped with white. Plant the bulbs in autumn, 
setting them three or four inches apart, and covering with two or 
three inches of soil. As mentioned for the hyacinth, this, and all 
bulbs planted in the fall, should have a protective covering of litter 
or leaves, which serves the double purpose of keeping the soilin a 
condition that the roots can form, and of preventing the bulbs from 
being thrown out by the frost. Crocus bulbs, planted promiscu- 
ously ina lawn, present a fine appearance early in spring, and will 
last in this way several years; the sod can be lifted with a spade and 
a bulb set in. Dozens or hundreds of bulbs can be set in. this way, 
if one desires, the different colors being used. The bulbs can be 
raised in pots of soil or basketsof moss, placing them closely together 
to produce the best effect. 

The Snowdrop, and the Snowflake, which bloom still earlier than 
the crocus, can be planted and treated in all ways like that bulb. Their 
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pure white flowers are thrust above the ground at the close of winter, 
even before the hard frosts have left. Plant hke the crocus. 

Scilla Siberica and S. Campanulata have beautiful blue floweis, 
borne on upright stems, several stems to each plant. They are very 
hardy, and bloom at the same time as the crocus, and should be 
planted in the same manner as that bulb. 

Chionodoxa luciliae, the Glory of the Snow, is a hardy bulb, bear- 
ing handsome blue and white, star-like flowers, an inch in diameter, 
on upright scapes. Set the bulbs in the fall, like the crocus or tulip. 

All the bulbs that have now been described can be left in the 
ground from year to year, and will increase in numbers with the ex- 
ception of the hyacinth; that will bloom for several years, but the 
flowers will gradually deteriorate. 

The Iris, or flower-de-luce—the fleur-de-lis of the French—is a 
well-known plant, with handsome, showy flowers. There are several na- 
tive varieties of it, but the garden varieties have been selected for 
their superior beauty. The English, Spanish, and Japanese vari- 
eties are all hardy anddesirable. Plant the bulbs in good garden 
soil in the fall, coveringthem over with four inches of soil. 

The Spire Lily, or galtonia, or hyacinthus candicans, has iris-like 
leaves, and sends up a seape two or three feet high, bearing two or 
three dozen pendulous, white, lily-like flowers, an inch and a half in 
length and aninch wide. It is a perfectly hardy plant. Set the bulbs 
either in the faJl orin the spring,covering about four or five inches deep. 

The Lily is one of the finest ornaments of the garden. There are 
numerous species and varieties of it which are hardy and will thrive 
in most localities. As a rule, lilies like a deep soil, and if the place 
is a little shaded, all the better. When lily bulbs are to be planted, 
the soil should be spaded and worked up abcut eighteen inches deep. 
For most varieties, six inches will be deep enough to set them, but 
the autumn, or gold-banded lily shouldbe placed eight or nine inches 
below the surface. Two kinds of lilies that grow wild in our fields 
are beautiful flowers, and are well worthy of cultivation, and are 
found in some gardens. These are lilium canadensis and L. Phila- 
delphicum. One of the most admired and most frequently raised is 
the tall, white lily, L. candidum, which is pure white, and very fra- 
grant. It is often called the Easter lily. It hasbeenmuchemployed 
for forcing in winter; but less‘so at present. L. Longiflorum is 
white, with a longer flower than candidum. L. Harrisii is very simi- 
lar to longiflorum, and is probably derived from it. This is the Eas. 
ter lily of Bermuda, and for forcing in winter it is considered su- 
perior to any other variety. 
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The grandest of all the liles is L. auratum, or gold-banded lily. 
The flowers often measure ten or twelve inches across. The divis- 
ions of the flower are ivory-white, spotted with crimson, and having 
a band of golden-yellow running through the middle of each, from 
the base to the apex. lL. croceum has orange-colored flowers sprink- 
led with small, black dots; a handsome variety. LL. exclsum is a 
cream color, or light buff, very fragrant; a tall, vigorous plant. I. 
speciosum, or lancifolium is a very beautiful Japanese variety, 
the flowers being white, with the inner surface dotted over with 
crimson spots. This is essentially the lancifolium rubrum 
of the catalogues. Another variety of this lily is album; 
flowers white. The tiger lily is cinnabar, red spotted, with 
deep reddish-brown; a hardy and handsome variety. L. pardali- 
num has smallish flowers, the petals, or divisions being yel- 
low, spotted with brown on the lower half, and a_ reddish- 
crimson above; bloomsin clusters. 
L. fanhereianin erandiflorum 
has large, dark-red flowers. 
When lily bulbs are to be 
forced for winter flowers, they 
should be potted in six-inch pots, 
placing them just deep enough to 
be covered. A suitable soil is 
some well-rotted turf, leaf mold, 
and old cow manure, all mixed to- 
gether. After potting, set the pots 
away in a cool place until they 
become filled with roots. Dur- 
ing this time, give only enough 
water to keep the soil from be- 
coming dry. When the pots are 
full of roots, bring them to the 
light and into a heat of fifty to 
sixty-five degrees. As theplants 
grow, give them water more freely. 
3 The Crown Imperial is a hardy, 
Lilium ¥arrisii, bulbous plant that will take care 
of itself when it once gets a start. The leaves are among the first 
to push up out of the ground in spring, and it sends up a _ flower- 
stem about three feet high. At the summit of this flower-stem is a tuft 
of leaves and a number of large lily-shaped, drooping flowers, which, 
according to the variety, are red, orange, or yellow. This plant starts 
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so early in the spring, it is best to transplant it in autumn. Set the 
bulbs about five or six inches deep. 
The Tuberose is a popular flower, and with a little care it can be 





easily managed. Theflow- 
er-germs enclosed in the 
bulb, are easily destroyed if sub- 
jected for any great length of time 
to cold and moisture, and on this 
account experience has proved that 
it is best to keep the bulbs during 
winterin a warm, dry room; the heat 
of a living-room is not too great, 
nor a drawer or closet too dry for 
them. The plant isa native of a 
tropical country, and this fact should be kept in mind. A dwarf va- 
riety, called the pearl tuberose is the best. At the North, where the 
summers are short, the bulbs should be started in pots, in the house, 
commencing early in spring, and turning them out into the open 
eround when the weather has become warm and settled. The bulbs 
send up a flower-stem thickly set with pure white, sweet-scented, 
double flowers. The same bulb blooms but once, but it makes at its 
base a number of small bulbs, and these can be kept over, as already 


Lilium Sceciosum. or Lancifolium. 
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- directed, and planted in good soil in the garden, in spring, where 
they will increase in size, and if a good growth ismade, will be ready 
to bloom the following season; if, however, they are not large enough 
they are to be planted out again for another summer. Great quan- 
tities of these bulbs are potted and raised in greenhouses for win- 
ter blooming. For this purpose, the bulbs should be potted in good 
soil, in July or August, covering them with soil up to the neck; the 
bulbs having been carried over from spring expressly for this pur- 
pose. After potting, water and sot the pots in the ground up to the 
rim, to remain for a few weeks while tho weather is quite warm, but 
when it becomes cooler, removethe pots to a warm place in the house 
or greenhouse. Be careful not to give more water than the plant 
can use. | 

The Gladiolus is another bulb requiring to be kept warm and dry 
during winter. The bulbs are planted in the spring, covering them 
two or three inches deep. Thisis one of the most showy of all 
plants, and so easy to raise, that it should be found in every garden. 
The bulb sends up numerous straight, erect leaves, and a tall bloom- 
spike, bearing a large number of flowers, which commence to open at 
‘the base, and continue from day to day, untilthe extremity is reached, 
all the flowers remaining open in the meantime and continuing in 
full bloom for a considerable time. The flowers are of a great vari- 
ety of the brightest colors, from white to the brightest crimson and 
scarlet. The bulbs produce from two to four or more new bulbs each 
year, and thus increase rapidly. A neat, small stake, rising about 
two feet above the surface, should be set down by the side of each 
bulb, to tie the stem to, to prevent its being broken by the wind. 
When frost comes in autumn, the bulbs can be lifted, and the fresh 
moisture about them dried off, and then the stems cut off; after this, 
place the bulbs away in boxes of quite dry sand, in the house, out of 
danger of frost. 

The Tigridia, or Tiger flower, is a handsome, showy, bulbous 
plant. The bulbs, when taken up in autumn, are to be partially 
dried, and then put away in dry sand, in the house, where they will 
be safe from frost. Plant in spring in the garden when the ground 
is warm. 

Tigridia Pavonia is sometimes called the peacock flower on ac- 
count of its gay colors. The flowers are four or five inches across; 
bright scarlet, with a deep golden-yellow center, spotted with 
black. Tigridia conchiflora is also called shell-flower; it is orange 
and yellow, spotted with black. To contrast with these bright col- 
ors, there is a beautiful white variety. Thisis a seedling from T. 
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pavonia, and called T. pavonia alba. The divisions of the flowers are 
white like the mother-of-pearl, with large, reddish-brown spots at 
the base on a yellowish foundation. It is a magnificent flower. — 

The Tuberous Begonias are handsome plants with beautiful fiow- 
ers of different colors, from white to brilliant scarlet. They bloom 
freely during summer, when planted out in the open border. In 
Spring the tubers show signs of spreuting by pushing dormant buds, 
and when these appear, the tubers should 
be placed in pots or boxes of light soil, 
composed of decayed sods, leaf-mold, 
‘i and sand. ‘The bulbs shoulda stand with 
- their crowns just at, or above the surface. 
Water lightly, and bring to the light, 
and keep in a moderate temperature. 
About the first of June, when the soil is 

Z warm, remove them to the open border, 
eer “Begonia. where they will bloom ali summer. When ~ 
frost comes, or when the plants show signs of having stopped growth, 
lift the tubers and dry them off a little, first cutting away the tops; 
they can then be packed in a box of dry sand and set away in some 
frost-proof place. 

The Dahlia is a grand plant when loaded with its large, showy, 
bright-colored flowers. The number of different kinds now cultivated 
is very great, embracing an unimaginable variety of colors and tints 
and forms of flowers. There are tall-growing varieties that reach a 
height of four to five feet, in good soil; dwarf varieties that are bushy 
and only about two feet high; and the pompon or bouquet dahlia, 
which grows about three feet high, and has flowers only an inch or 
two in diameter. The dahlia has a fleshy root or tuber, by the divis- 
ion of which the plants are easily and rapidly increased. The tubers 
ean be placed in boxes of soil in the spring, lightly watered, and kept 
in a warm place. Very soon buds will appear about the neck of the 
tuber, or the point where the stem starts. If the bulbs are small 
they can be planted entire after removing all but one of the buds, as 
one stem is enough for a plant. 

If the tubers are large they can be divided by cutting downwards 
through the neck in such a manner that each part shall have remain- 
ing with it some portion of the tubers. A very large clump of tubers 
will sometimes divide into three to five parts. Plant the tubers or 
sets so that the crown shall be covered with about three inches of 
soil. Allow only one shoot or sprout to grow, and if more appear, 
remove them. The last of May or first of June, at the North, is 
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early enough to set out the tubers. The soil should be rich and fre- 
quently hoed during the early growth of the plants. The tall vari- 
eties require a stake to be set down by each plant to prevent breaking 
down by the wind when loaded with flowers. This precaution should 
be taken when the plants are young, or not more than half grown. 
The blooming season lasts until late in the fall. When cold weather 
comes cut away the tops, lift the tubers, dry them off partially, and 
store them away in dry sand in a cellar secure from frost. 


FLOWERING SHRUBS. 


Nothing adds more to the beauty of a garden than the flowering 
shrubs, selected and grouped so as to display a variety in both foliage 
and flowers through the whole season. These shrubs possess the 
advantage of permanency. When once properly planted they im- 
prove in size and appearance for a long time, and by attention to 
pruning and removing old wood, they continue in fine condition for 
many years. ‘They are for the most part hardy in the different re- 
gions of the country, thriving even far North, where they usually 
have the protection of snow during winter. Another of their merits 
is that they will supply bloom for several months if selected with 
this end in view. Some of them commence to bloom at the very com- 
mencement of Spring—even before they put out their leaves—and 
others follow in succession until mid-autumn, or later, according to 
locality. The flowers are of great variety, both in form and color, 
and most of them are so delicate in texture and graceful in form as 
to be suitable for cutting for vases. Besides their other good quali- 
ties, some of them are exquisitely fragrant. There is considerable 
diversity of appearance in the plants of the different kinds, and a 
great variety of foliage. Some of them make a fine appearance 
standing singly on the lawn; others look best in small groups, where 
their flowers or foliage contrast. On large places they can be made 
very effective planted in considerable masses, reference being had to 
their size when fully developed, and to the color of their flowers and 
time of blooming, so as to appear to the best advantage at all seasons. 
Those of low and moderate size are best for small places. But be- 
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sides the erect-growing shrubs, or those of bushy habit, there are the 
shrubby climbers which, with their flowers and foliage, are so useful 
to embellish our porches and walls. Most of them can be easily 
increased by layers, and many of them by the cuttings of the ripened 
shoots, others by cuttings of the young or green shoots. The de- 
scriptions below are of the kinds most valuable and that can be most 
widely planted. 

Berberies, or bayberry, is a genus with ene racemes of bright 
yellow eer The plants of the different species grow from two to 
six feet high. Our native variety, B. canadensis, and the common 
European one, B. vulgaris, are similar growing, from three to six feet 
in height, and bearing clusters of bright red or scarlet-orange fruit. 
There is a variety of B. vulgaris which has parplish or violet-colored 
fruits. A beautiful variety is the purple-leaved berberry, which 
grows from three to five feet high. Its leaves are a violet-purple, 
giving it a peculiar and distinct appearance when planted with green- 
leaved shrubs, and also when a number of them are placed together 
by themselves. A very handsome variety of berberry is a native of 
the western side of the Rocky mountains. It is highly prized as a 
garden shrub. This is what is generally known as the mahonia. It 
is large, with thick, shining, dark-green leaves, something like those 
of the holly, and which remain on all winter. Its flowers are yellow, 
and are succeeded by handsome purple berries. In most localities 
it needs the protection of other shrubs, otherwise the severe frosts 
turn its leaves brown. In this case, however, new leaves put out in 
the Spring. 

The Calycanthus, or sweet-scented shrub, is quite a favorite. It 
has handsome foliage and chocolate-colored flowers, which, as well as 
the leaves, are agreeably fragrant. One of the best varieties is C. flor- 
idus, the Carolina allspice. 

The Cornus, or deg-wood, in its many varieties, is a handsome 
shrub. C. floridus grows from ten to eighteen feet high and bears 
an abundance of large white flowersin May. This kind is desirable 
only for large places. 

C. Mascula, the Cornelian cherry, is a very interesting shrub, 
erowing from six to ten feet high, and covering itself in earliest 
springtime with an abundance of small yellow flowers before it puts 
out its leaves. A variety of the same, having its leaves variegated 
with white, is remarkably beautiful. The red-branched dogwood is 
avery desirable variety, appearing to best advantage in winter. 
There is also a variegated-leaved variety of this known as the red 
Siberian, which is highly esteemed. 
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The Purple-Leaved Filbert, having large, dark-purple leaves, and 
growing from three to five feet high, and the cut-leaved filbert, are 
prized for their admirable foliage. 

The Scarlet Japan Quince is a very handsome shrub, blooming in 
May, flowers like scarlet apple-blossoms entirely covering the plant; 
leaves bright-green and glossy. There are varieties of it with light- 
er-colored flowers. It is a handsome lawn shrub standing singly. It 
is one of the best hedge plants. 3 

Daphne Mezereum grows only from one to three feet high, and is 
the earliest of flowering shrubs, having clusters of pink flowers. 
Daphne cneorum is a little spreading plant throwing out its branches 
on the ground, furnished with long narrow leaves that remain on all 
winter. In May or June it has clusters of deep pink, very fragrant 
flowers. 

The Deutzias are very showy shrubs, standing two to six feet high, 
and producing in early summer their beautiful flowers in large ra- 
cemes. JD. gracilisis of low growth, but very beautiful, with its 
abundance of white flowers in June. It is an excellent plant for the 
greenhouse or window-garden in winter. The double-flowering deut- 
zia has double white flowers tinged with rose, grows about six feet 
high. There is a variety similar to the above, with pure white flow- 
ers. The rough-leaved deutzia, or D. scabra, bears single white flow- 
ers in great profusion. All are desirable shrubs for small grounds. 

The Rose-Colored Weigela is the best known of this genus; grows 
five or six feet high, and bears an abundance of large rose-colored 
flowers in June. But, besides this one, there are now a great many 
other handsome varieties of different shades of red and rose, and 
one pure white—weigela candida, or white-flowered weigela. One 
variety, amabilis, blooms a second time in autumn. There are also 
varieties with variegated leaves. All are beautiful shrubs and suita- 
ble for small as well as large grounds. 

The Golden Bell, or forsythia, has pendulous, yellow flowers, early 
in Spring, before the leaves appear. Fortune’s forsythia and the 
weeping forsythia are the best. Hibiscus syriacus, or rose of Sharon, 
is an erect grower, becoming eight or ten feet high, and blooming in 
August or September; flowers three inches across, and varying in 
the different varieties from white to purple, some with double flow- 
ers, and one variety with variegated leaves and double purple flow- 
ers. This shrub is of fine form and foliage, and its showy flowers, 
produced late in the season, make it very desirable. It is highly 
esteemed. 

The Hardy Hydrangea, or large-panicled hydrangea, (hydrangea 
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paniculata grandiflora) is a handsome, erect-growing shrub, which 
eventually attains a height of eight to ten feet, and blooms when quite 
small. The flower-clusters are often a foot in length, a mass of 
bloom, pure white, but changing as they become old toa pink. These 
clusters can be cut when they have changed color, and taken to the 
house and used in vases. In drying they change still more, becom- 
ing a lilac color, and in this state will remain perfect for several 
months. The time of blooming is in August and September, holding 
until late in autumn. 

The Upright Honeysuckles, or loniceras, are erect-branching shrubs 
which, in May and June, bloom abundantly. There are pink and 
white varieties, and one with fragrant flowers. They grow from six 
to ten feet high. 

~ The Mock Orange, or syringa, is a well-known and very popular 
shrub, bearing creamy-white, fragrant flowers in early summer. 
When fully grown itis from ten to fifteen feet high. There are some 
varieties of it that are dwarf, or of low growth, which are more suit- 
able for small places. Their name of mock orange is applied on ac- 
count of the white flowers with the fragrance of orange blossoms. 

Prunus. Under this head are a number of fine flowering shrubs, 
the best known of which, probably, is what 1s commonly called the 
dwarf flowering almond. This isa small shrub, bearing in May a 
ereat abundance of little, rose-lke flowers. There is also a white- 
flowered variety of it. The handsomest species, however, of this 
genus is prunus triloba, or double-flowering plum, an erect-growing, 
small shrub, that covers itself with little double rose-like flowers of 
a delicate pink color. Blooms in May. 

Prunus Pissardi is a large shrub, or small tree, whose leaves, when 
young, are of a shining crimson, changing afterwards to a dark pur- 
ple. Flowers white, single. 

The Purple-Fringe Tree, or Venetian sumac, is a bushy shrub 
about eight feet in height. It is sometimes called smoke tree, and 
mist tree. Its peculiar appearance is caused by the long fine hairs of 
its little flower-stems. A very distinct and attractive shrub. 

The Flowering Currants are well known. The best variety of them 
is the double, crimson-flowering currant. Blooms in July. 

The Spireas are handsome low shrubs that bear a profusion of 
beautiful flowers from May to August. The double-flowering, plum- 
leaved spireea has little white double flowers completely covering its 
branches; blooms in May, The lance-leaved, and the lance-leaved 
double spirza, with white flowers, are both very handsome; blooming 
in June, A variety of the lance-leaved, called robusta, blooms both 
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in June and September. The earliest to bloom is Thunberg’s spirza; 
has white flowers and very small leaves. Billard’s spireea and Fort- 
une’s spirzea, both with rose-colored flowers, bloom nearly all sum- 
mer. Fortune’s dwarf white spirea also blooms through the sum- 
‘mer. Douglas’ spirza has handsome spikes of deep rose-colored 
flowers in July and August. Spirzea Van Houtii, with white flow- 
ers, is a wonderfully beautiful and graceful plant when in bloom, its 
branches bending down with their weight. The golden-leaved, and 
Hooker’s spirza, have both handsome, bright-yellow leaves and white 
flowers. ‘The golden color of the leaves is maintained all the season, 
making them very desirable plants for contrasting with those of 
green or purple foliage. There are many other fine varieties. 

The Lilac is an old favorite, and will probably always remain one 
of the most highly-prized of spring-blooming shrubs. There have 
been quite a number of superior varieties introduced. The Persian 
and the white Persian are highly prized; Charles X, reddish purple; 
Dr. Lindley, purplish-lilac; Jacques Calot, rosy-pink; virginalis, pure 
white; josikea, purple flowers, blooming later than the other varieties. 
All these are very excellent and desirable, and there are many 
others. 

The Snowball, with excellent taste, has been usually planted with 
the lilac. It is ahandsome shrub when covered with its great white 
balls. This plant is a variety of viburnum opulus, with sterile flow- 
ers. Viburnum plicatum, introduced from China, is a shrub of lower 
growth than the preceding, and with handsomer leaves and balls of 
flowers of a purer white. 

The White Fringe Tree, or Chionanthus Virginica, grows from six 
to ten feet high, has large, handsome leaves, and drooping flowers 
with narrow, fringe-like, white petals. It is a beautiful object in — 
bloom in May or June. 

The Flowering Thorns grow from eight to twelve feet high and 
bloom in May and June. They are remarkably handsome. The 
double scarlet and the double white are the most desirable. The 
weeping scarlet thorn, with a head formed about eight feet high, is a 
beautiful shrub; the slender branches droop to the ground and bear 
a profusion of crimson flowers. 

Besides the shrubs that have been described, there are many oth- 
ers, but these are the most beautiful, and all are hardy. 
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SHRUBBY CLIMBERS.. 


The most useful vine in this country for covering walls and to 
shade porches, verandas, etc., is the American ivy or Virginia 
creeper, ompelopsis quinquefolia. Itis closely allied to the grape 
vine, and its fruit is a cluster of berries. It is hardy everwhere, is a 
rapid grower, fastening itself to a wall by little cushioned feet, and to 
trellises and the branches of trees by tendrils. The foliage is rich 
and beautiful at all times; in summer a dark green, and in autumn 
changing to a rich crimson. Another ampelopsis, derived from 
Japan, and known as the Japan creeper, or A. Veitchii, is also a 
remarkably fine plant. This, like the last, has the capacity to cling 
to a wall, but with far greater tenacity, which makes it superior 
merely as a wall climber. The leaves are very handsome, and change 
to a crimson or scarlet in autumn. It is often planted by the side of 
the foundation-wall of a house, and allowed to run over the stone- 
work and then stopped, confining it to the base of the building. The 
effect is very fine. It will thickly cover a great surface of brick or 
stone wall in a few years if allowed to run. Itis very handsome in 
such situations, and is used with fine effect on churches and large 
buildings. 

Dutchman’s Pipe, or Aristolochia Sipho, is a rapid climber, with 
great leaves from eight to twelve inches across. Its yellowish-brown 
flowers are of a peculiar pipe-shape. 

Staff Tree, or Celastrus scandens, is a climber with handsome, 
glossy leaves, which has small, fragrant, white flowers, succeeded by 
orange-colored fruit, making it particularly handsome in autumn. 

Common Virgin's Bower, or Clematis Virginiana, is one of the 
handsomest of our native climbing plants. It grows in almost all 
portions of the country. It will cover a large space, and gives a great 
abundance of white flowersin August. 

Clematis Flammula is of European origin, and more delicate in 
foliage, and of less rampant growth, with pure white, very delicately 
fragrant flowers. The large, purple-flowered clematis, C. Jackmani, 
is one of the most popular and beautiful of climbing plants, blooming 
freely and for a longtime. There are many varieties of these large- 
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flowered kinds, some white and others of various shades of purple, 
violet, lavender, etc. The most satis- 
factory white ones are C. Henryi 
and C. lanaginosa alba. 

The Climbing Honeysuckles are 
beautiful flowering plantsand there 
are quite a number of varieties of 
them. One of the best is the 
monthly fragrant, or Dutch honey 
suckle, with red and yellow flowers 
roduced all summer; very fra- 
Wy erant. Hall’s Japan honeysuckle, 

9 \onicera Halleana, is esteemed very 
highly, as it deserves. It com- 
mences to bloom early in summer, 

Japan toneysuckle, and continues until late in autumn. 
The leaves remain on for a great part of the winter. Flowers are 
white, changing to a light-yellow; very fragrant. The scarlet trumpet 
honeysuckle is a strong, rapid grow- “== 
er, and produces handsome scarlet 
flowers allsummer. All of these are 
valuable for porches, and trellises. 

Tecoma Radicans, or the Trumpet 
flower, is a strong-growing climber, 
with pinnate foliage, bearing clus-/ 
ters of large’ scarlet, trumpet-shaped 
flowers the latter part of summer. 
A beautiful plant. 

The Chinese Wistaria is a very rapid 
grower, with pinnate foliage and large, 
drooping clusters of pale-blue or lav- 
ender-colored,pea-shaped flowers pro- 
duced during the latter part of spring 
and early in thesummer. It will cover 
a great surface, and when in bloom 
makes a wonderful and beautiful dis- 


play. Chinese Wistaria. 
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ROSES. 


Repressing all poetical thoughts and expressions, which, unbid- 
den, troop through the mind at the mere mention of these flowers, 
whose beauties have been recorded in the literature of all ages, 
a few practical directions for their cultiva- 
tion are heregiven. They are plants natur- 
ally of wide distribution, being found in a 
wild state in most, if not all, of the count- 
ries of Europe and Asia, and adjacent is- 
lands, and almost throughout North Amer- 
ica; and in all these countries they are 
cultivated plants. The high development 
of the present races of garden roses is due, 
for the most part, to the French and Eng- 
Wilish gardeners. During the last. fifty 
M years, some substantial service has been 
contributed by our own countrymen, and 
the improvement of the prairie roses has 
been wholly made in this country, thus sup- 
plying us with aclass of hardy climbing 
roses which would be quite wanting in our 
gardens without these descendents of the 
wild rose—rosa setigera, of the prairies and 
the thickets, as none of the imported kinds 
are sufficiently hardy to bear the severity 
of the winter weather of the North, when 
unprotected on walls, trellises, and pillars. 

Without entering into the nice classifica- 
tions of rosarians, one may best obtain acorrect idea of the most prom- 
inent traits of the different kinds of roses by considering them in re- 
gard to their blooming during the year. There are those that bloom 
only once, in June, and these are often designated as summer roses; 
other kinds bloom not only in June, but againin August and Sep- 
tember, and these, though hybrids of different origin, are loosely clas- 
sified together as hybrid perpetual roses, or, as the French say, hy- 
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brid remontants; yet other varieties bloom continuously,or frequently 
through all the fine weather, only ceasing for short periods; these are 
the tea, and bourbon, and hybrid noisette, and Bengal varieties, 
and some others. These last are often distinguished by the gen- 
eral term of monthly roses, and for practacal purposes is sufficiently 
correct. Each of these three classes has varieties that are low- 
growing, branching and bushy, and those that naturally grow tall, 
and are considered as climbing, or pillar varieties. 

The rose cannot thrive in a wet soil; it must be dry naturally, 
or be made so. Having adry and deep soil, the next condition 
is that it shall be rich. It matters little whether it be sandy or 
clayey, if it is only supplied with an abundance of plant food. A 
piece of ground intended for roses should be prepared by first dig- 
ging it deep and then working into ita heavy dressing of old, or 
well-rotted stable-manure; and to keep itin prime condition, it 
should have a coat of manure laid on every fall, which can‘be lightly 
forked in inthe spring. The soilabout the plants should not only not 
be allowed to become weedy, but should be kept from getting close 
and firm; it should be frequently stirred in order that the air may 
pass freely through it, thus favoring root-growth. 

In purchasing plants, those of one or two years’ growth should be 
selected. ‘The general experience in this country has resulted in a 
demand almostentirely for plants that are grown on their own roots, 
as it is termed; that is, plants that have been propagated by cuttings 
or layers. At one time it was the practice to raise the summer roses, 
and the hybrid perpetual varieties, by budding them on the stock of 
a single wild rose. After a year or two, the stock would send up 
suckers, or shoots of its own, which would take the sap from the 
roots at the expense of the budded part, leaving it to make little or 
no growth, and eventually to die. This event could, of course, be 
avoided by promptly removing the suckers as soon as they appeared; 
but the difficulty in this case was that the untrained: amateur could 
not, or did not, distinguish the sucker from the rest of the plant, and 
so the robber shoots had their own way, andin time produced the wild 
flowers of the stock, to the great disappointment of the owner. Now it 
happens that some fine varieties are rather weak growers, and will grow 
and bloom far better budded on a strong-growing stock than on their 
own roots, and this advantage one must forego who plants them on 
their own roots. On the whole, however, this latter practice is best 
generally, and the weak-growing kinds can beavoided. The monthly 
roses are always sent outon their own roots. Dealers send out their 
rose plants usually with their stems and branches as they have grown, . 
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and without shortening them. If they were always as careful to send 
the roots as little mutilated, there would be no cause for complaint. If 
good, vigorous plants, with good roots, have been received, it will be 
necessary, before planting, only to cut off smoothly the ends of the 
roots that have been broken or roughly cut, and to reduce the height 
of the stems or branches, cutting them within a few inches of the 
roots. If the tops should be left without shortening, many buds would 
start to grow and make numerous little branches, all of feeble growth, 
whereas, when the tops are very much reduced, only a few buds will 
push and will make strong shoots or canes, and these will bear a few 
good flowers, but enough for the plants in their condition. When 
they have grown strong they can be allowed to bloom abundantly. A 
plant that makes but feeble growth after planting, should not be al- 
lowed to flower, even ifso disposed; the flower-buds should be taken 
off. In planting, make a good-sized hole, with plenty of loose, rich 
soil at the bottom; set in the plant about two inches deeper than it 
stood when taken up. As the soil, after filling-in, will settle, spread 
out the roots and cover them with fine soil, pressing or treading it 
down with the foot, that it may be firm, and then fillin the rest of the 
soil. Ifthe weather should be dry, give a good soaking of water be- 
fore the last of the soil is placed about the plant. The best form for 
all but the climbing roses, is that of low, bushy plants. What are 
called tree roses are not suitable for our climate. These are trained 
with a tall, naked stem, branching at thetop. Sufficient protection in 
winter cannot be given the plants in thisform. The prairie roses will 
endure all but the coldest weather of the middle and northern states ;un- 
protected on walls, the ends of their branches are sometimes injured. 

The Pruning of Roses consists in shortening their shoots so as to 
induce new shoois to grow to bear the flowers, these being borne 
only on new wood. The art of pruning is to be learned mostly from 
experience. Strong-growing plants can be lightly pruned, but the 
weaker ones more severely. 

The Insects that infest rose plants can be easily kept in subjec- 
tion by the proper treatment. The green-fly, which never fails to 
appear, can be destroyed by syringing the plant with weak tobacco- 
water, or by shaking it on by means of a small broom. A solution 
of whale-oil soap, a pound to a gallon of water, applied in either of 
the ways mentioned above, will kill the thrips, a small whitish in- 
sect, that most frequently seeks the under side of the leaf. A syr- 
inge with a bent nozzle is best to apply it with, so as to throw it up- 
wards to the under sides of. the leaves. The large-sized, grayish 
rose-bug must be hand-picked or driven off by springling the bushes 
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with Persian insect-powder mixed in water. The leaf-slug, which 
often destroys all the foliage of the bushes, can be killed by syring- 
ing with a solution of whale-oil soap. With these substances, and 
the means of applying them, it may reasonably be expected that roses 
ean ordinarily be kept clean and healthy. 

The summer roses include the hardy yellow varieties, the best of 
which is the Persian yellow. The moss roses, of which the white 
perpetual, salet, Countess of Murinais, Princess Adelaide, Mrs. Wood 
and Alice Leroy, are fine varieties, but there are others that are excel- 
lent; the hybrid Chinas, of which we care to mention only Madame 
Plantier, an excellent white variety; the prairie roses, the best of 
which are Baltimore belle, queen of the prairies, and gem of the 
prairies. | 

The hybrid perpetuals are hardy plants, and with flowers of a 
great variety of colors. The different kinds are so numerous, it is 
difficult to name the best. Alfred Colomb, coquette des Alpes, Com- 
tesse de Serenye, General Jacqueminot, La Reine, and Victor Ver- 
dier, are six good ones. 

The polyanthia remontants have the same habit of twice blooming 
as the perpetuals: they are hardy, low-growing plants, producing 
small flowers in clusters, in great profusion, and are very desirable, 
both for the open ground, and for window culture. 

; The monthly roses are more 
tender than those of the other 
classes, and in cold climates, are 
raised only in pots, inthe green- 
house or conservatory. From cen- 
tral Illinois and central Ohio, 
southward, the hardiest of them 
can be raised in the open ground, 
without protection, and most of 
them with protection. If very 
carefully covered in autumn, some 
of them will succeed even in north- 
ern Illinois. The flowers are very 
beautiful, being of both brilliant 
and soft tints and shades. A good 
soil for potting roses in, is com- 

Hybrid Perpetual, Victor Verdier. posed of well-decayed sod,from an 
old pasture, mixed with half its bulk ofold, or well-rotted stable- 
manure. Ifa small quantity of bone-dust can be mingled with these 
substances, the soil will be still more complete. A few good va- 
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rieties for this purpose are Bon Silene, Isabella Sprunt, Madame 
de Vatry, queen’s scarlet, glorie de Dijon, devoniensis, safrano, sou- 
venir de la Malmaison. 

If planted in the garden during summer, at the North, it is 
best to remove the plants in the fall, and cover them well up in 
soil, in a cool, dry cellar, to remain until they can be replanted 
in spring. 


HOUSE PLANTS. 


The desire to have plants, with their refreshing verdure and their 
beautiful blossoms to rest the eyes upon when the landscapeis a dull 
brown, or sheeted with snow and ice, is a most natural one, and its 
eratification affords a quiet and rational pleasure. By giving atten- 
tion to a few details, one can, with practice, become expert in the 
rearing of house plants. 

What has been given in the preceding pages in regard to the cul- 
tivation of plants, applies to those raised in pots, baskets, etc., in the 
house, as well as those in the open ground. But plants in the house 
are in still more artificial conditions than those raised in the garden, 
consequently, their treatment must differ to that extent. The unnat- 
ural conditions must be so modified as to bring them into an approx- 
imate conformity, at least, to the needs of the plants. 

Importance of Light. As soon as we remove a plant to the house 
from the open air, itis in a place where the sunlight is partially 
restricted, and most plants are sensitive to this deficiency. The sun- 
niest window in the house, therefore, is none too bright for most 
plants, if we would have them do their best. If we desire plenty of 
bloom, there must be plenty of light. We should select a south win- 
dow in preference to any other exposure; next to this in value is an 
east window where the plants could get the morning sun; and after 
this a west window. A north window is suitable only for a small 
number of plants, butif this is all the light one can get, there can be 
still obtained a very satisfactory result, if the right plants are se- 
lected—palms, ferns, dracenas, some varieties of cyperus, begonias 
of the rex type, aspidistra lurida and its variegated varieties, the ivy 
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and the German ivy; these will all succeed with a north light. 

The fuchsia, after it has formed its flower-buds, and they are 
ready to open, can be brought toa north window, where it will bloom 
well, but it could not well be raised there. This is also a good place 
to preserve the blooms of plants that have opened elsewhere—they 
will last much longer in the shade than in the sunlight. The best 
form of a plant window is a bay, for light can then enter from three 
sides; when it comes entirely from one side, the tendency is to grow 
only in the direction of the ight. But in a window of any kind, the 
plants should be frequently turned, to enable them to grow symmet- 
rically. Another reason why a bay window is superior to an ordinary 
one, is, that it can be enclosed, or shut off from the adjoining room by 
means of curtains or sash-doors, the latter being the best. The ad- 
vantages of shutting in the plants, are, the better regulation of the 
temperature and the moisture of the air, and the exclusion of dust, 
and there are other benefits at times to be gained. 

The Floors and Doors. If the floor of the enclosed space is covered 
with oil-cloth, no harm will result from the dripping of water when 
it is used freely, either in supplying it to the soil of the pots, or in 
syringing the foliage of the plants. 

The doors need not always be closed, and the plant-grower will 
soon learn how to manage such a place to get the most good and en- 
joyment from it. But a bay window with sash-doors is the exception 
with those who raise house-plants, and it has been amply shown in 
this matter that more depends upon the intelligence and will of the 
cultivator than all the improved appliances he can have. Neverthe- 
less, the best place is none too good for the plants. 

The Temperature. The plant-grower should, without fail, be pos- 
sessed of a thermometer by which to determine the temperature, and 
should consult it frequently, and regulate the heat by it. One of the 
secrets of success with house-plants is the selection of those kinds 
that are suited toan ordinary temperature. In attempting to raise 
tropical plants, or those requiring the heat of a hot-house, one is sure 
to fail. But the plants that can be raised in a window, include some 
of the most beautiful, both for foliage and flowers. Advantage is 
taken of the difference of temperature of the air near the floor, and 
that near the ceiling, by placing those plants that require most heat 
at the upper part of the window, and those requiring less lower 
down. 

The Soil. Pots should not beso placed that the sun will strike 
direct on them, thereby quickly drying the soil on the exposed sides. 
When it is necessary to stand them close to the window, or where 
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the sun will strike them, a screen of some kind, if only paper, should 
be used. The right kind of soil is very important for potted plants, 
The roots are confined to a small space and the soil in the pot must 
contain the necessary nutriment for the growth of the plant; itshould 
also be of such a character that the roots can run freely in it. A 
soil can be prepared that will suit a great variety of plants. It may 
consist of good loam, formed from decayed sods taken from an old 
pasture and mixed with old stable or cow manure, and a small pro- 
portion of leaf mold from the woods, and a little sand. Mix equal 
parts of sand and leaf mold together; then take one part of this mix- 
ture and an equal part, by bulk, of loam, and half the quantity of old 
manure, and mix all well together. This mixture is adapted to most 
plants in ordinary house-culture; but it can be easily changed, as, for 
instance, for roses, it would be better to use equal parts of the loam, 
manure and leaf-mold, without sand; again, with fine-rooted plants, 
and especially with young seedlings with fine roots, it would be best 
to run the loam through a fine sieve and screen out all the coarse 
part, and to this add a large proportion of sand and leaf mold, and 
less manure. So, in various ways, the composition can be altered to 
suit the plants. 

Potting. In potting, always use clean pots. If they have been 
in use before they should be scrubbed clean before being used again. 
New pots, before using, should be sprinkled with water until satu- 
rated, otherwise they would absorb all the moisture from the soil. 
In potting seedlings and newly-struck cuttings use very small pots, 
and shift the plants into larger sizes, from time to time, as the roots 
reach the sides; and this practice is best with nearly all growing 
plants. If potted in larger pots than necessary, which is called over- 
potting, the soil next the pot is apt to become water soaked and thus 
unfit for the roots, which will look yellowish, and the growth will be 
checked, and the leaves, perhaps, turn yellowish, and the whole plant 
look unthrifty. On the contrary, if a pot is used of a size which will 
allow the roots to quickly fill the soil, there is but little chance for 
the soil to become water-soaked or sour, and the roots will be healthy 
and white. Itis avery easy and quick operation to shift a plant 
into a pot of a larger size when it has already filled with roots the soil 
of the one it isin. Place a piece of crock over the drainage hole at 
- the bottom of the pot, place in a little soil, and then turn the plant 
out and set it in the larger pot, and fill in soil about the sides. 
Never fill a pot up to the rim, but leave a space of half an inch, or a 
little more, for water; otherwise it would be difficult to supply enough 
to saturate the soil. 
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Watering. And here it may besaid that when water is given to a 
plant it is best, as a rule, to give enough to wet the whole of the soil, 
and not to supply it in driblets. Do not be governed by any fixed 
time to water all your plants, but give it when needed. Wait until 
the soil is somewhat dry rather than to supply water too often. In 
winter it is best to look over the plants and supply the necessary 
water in the morning, and one should learn to discriminate nicely in 
regard to them. ‘Those that are nearly dormant—and many are so 
at that season of the year—may not need water more than once in 
two days, or perhaps several days; the condition of the soil should 
be carefully noticed, and only when becoming dry, or quite dry, will 
it need water. When plants are growing, they evaporate a great 
amount of water through their leaves, and it should be supplied to 
the full amount of their wants. When the temperature is high in 
spring and summer, water can be given without danger at night as 
well as in the morning, and the plants may need it even oftener. It 
is best that the temperature of the water should be about that of the 
atmosphere; especially is this so in the winter season. 

The Leaves. ‘The leaves have been called the lungs of the plant, 
and though the comparison is a poor one, it is true that healthy 
leaves are as necessary to plants as healthy lungs to the welfare of 
the human body. The functions of the leaves can be well performed 
only when they are clean. Frequent syringing of the foliage with a 
fine-nosed syringe, or a sprinkler that will throw a fine spray, and 
sponging with water the surface of large smooth leaves, are very 
beneficial operations, greatly conducing to the health of plants. In 
the winter season, and whenever one wishes to guard the soil against 
too much water, the plants can be laid down on their sides and their 
foliage sprinkled without wetting the soil. The kitchen sink is a good 
place to do this work, and, after washing or sprinkling, the plants 
can be left a little time to drip. Some good plant-growers practice 
thus washing their plants once or twice a week all through the win- 
ter; in spring and summer, when the temperature is high and there 
is no danger of the soil receiving too much water they can be syringed 
to advantage every day, and the plants need not be moved for the 
purpose, if they are situated so that the dripping water will do no 
harm. 

Insects and Worms. The trouble of insects is one that every 
plant-grower has to contend with, but, fortunately, these are not so 
numerous, nor so difficult to destroy, as to be very formidable, and 
to be forewarned is to be forearmed; solet us look our little foes in the 
face and consider how we may best destroy them. The most preva- 
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lent insect on house plants is the green fly, as it is called, though 
only the males—which are comparatively few—have wings. Most of 
these insects. appear as little, green, soft-bodied bugs or lice. They 
breed very rapidly, and if left to themselves, would soon cover the 
plants. They have a sharp bill,or sucking apparatus,which they can 
thrust into the leaf and the tender extremities of the young shoots, 
and through it draw out the juices, and in this manner destroy the 
plant. ‘Tobacco smoke is usually employed for the destruction of 
this insect. The infested plants are placed in a close room, or, if 
only a few, they can be enclosed in a good-sized box, into which is 
then introduced some burning tobacco, and allowed to remain until 
the atmosphere is full of it. Thisis sure death to them. Those en- 
gaged in raising plants in a large way, as nurserymen and florists, 
make a practice of fumigating their plant-houses regularly evory 
week. Refuse tobacco, or the stems which have been removed from 
the leaves by the tobacconists, are procured, as they are cheap, and 
are made slightly moist, so that they will smoulder and make a great 
smoke, rather than burn up quickly. These are placed on a dish of 
live coals, or ignited in some way and kept burning until the 
fumes are dense. This fumigation is usually given just before the 
house is to be closed up for the night. It is watched until finished, 
the fire is extinguished,and the house is left until the next morning. 
Then the plants are all syringed, in order to wash away the remains ~ 
of the insects. With a few plants in the house, this process can be 
modified to suit the circumstances. ‘Tobacco juice, or the water in 
which tobacco has soaked, is sometimes boiled in the plant-house 
until the vapor has saturated the air, with the effect of destroying the 
insects the same as the smoke. It is sometimes convenient to make 
some tobacco water very weak and dip the insect-infested plant into 
it or sprinkle the plant with it. The foliage of the plants should be 
dry when fumigated, or it may be injured. Some plants will not 
bear this fumigating, as it causes them to drop their leaves. Among 
them are the heliotrope, salvia, and lantana, and especially plants 
with soft, downy leaves. If house plants are carefully kept and fre- 
quently washed and syringed it will be found that they can be kept 
almost free from insects, and the use of tobacco in any form will, 
therefore, be unnecessary. 

The thrips is an insect smaller than the green fly, which darts 
about on the leaves with a quick jump, Some of the insects are a 
yellowish white, and others a dark brown. They also live on the 
tender leaves and ends of the young shoots. The use of tobacco, as 
described for the green fly, is also destructive to the thrips. 
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A very small insect, called the red spider, does a great deal of 
damage to plants if allowed to have its way. It makes its webs on 
the surface of the leaves, causing them to turn yellow and fall. When 
this insect is present we may be sure that the atmosphere in which 
the plants have been kept has been too dry. It cannot live long in a 
moist air, and therefore the best prevention is frequent syringing and 
washing the foliage of the plants, and providing some means to keep 
humidity in the air, as by evaporating water from open dishes by the 
window, or by admitting the escape into the room of the steam of 
boiling water, or water evaporating over some heating apparatus. 
Such moisture in the air of the room is as beneficial to the persons 
as the plants occupying it. The scale insect is apt to infest the bark 
of hard-wooded plants. The oleander, orange, lemon, myrtle, ete., 
are particularly liable to it. In the orange groves of Florida and 
California this insect is very troublesome, and is destroyed by an 
emulsion of kerosene. When found on house-plants, they can be 
killed by taking a little brush or feather and dipping it in alcohol or 
kerosene and touching them with it. By brushing the stems with a 
stiff brush dipped in soap suds, most of them can be removed, and 
what are not cleaned off in this way can be pushed off with a small 
blunt-pointed stick. By keeping watch for them, and not allowing 
them to increase, they will cause little or no trouble. 

The mealy bug is covered with a white cottony or mealy substance 
and fastens itself on the bark of plants, and by puncturing it with its 
beak, draws out the sap. When allowed to remain on a plant and 
increase they soon injure it severely. They infest bouvardias, be- 
gonias, clematis, dracena, and orange trees, and many hard-wooded 
plants. A brush and water used as directed for scale insect is equally 
efficient in removing the mealy bug. 

Hints. Young plants in leaf that have been received by mail, 
after being taken from the package, should be soaked a few minutes 
in tepid water, and then potted in small-sized pots, watered, and set 
in the shade to remain a day or two, or until they are quite recovered 
and no longer appear wilted. 

Inexperienced plant-growers often wonder why this or that plant 
does not bloom, explaining that it is so old and has never blossomed. 
In most of these cases it will be found that if the plants are healthy 
and growing they have not arrived at the blooming stage. One 
should have no fear that plants will not bloom if they are in good 
health and are still developing; their blooming time will come when 
the growth is nearly finished. All house plants can be taken to the 
open garden at the beginning of summer, and, turning the balls out 
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of the pots, can be planted out and left until the end of August; they 
can then be re-potted, and will be ready for another winter’s bloom- 
ing. This mode of treatment will often prove a convenience during 
absence in the summer months. 


GENERAL RULES FOR HOUSE-PLANTS. 


To bring some of the most important points in plant-growing, 
which have now been noticed, before the veader’s eye in a sharp, 
clear focus, we present the following: 

First. Get good, strong, healthy plants to start with, keep them 
in health by giving them good soil—something from which they can 
obtain plenty of nourishment. A well-fed plant is less liable to in- 
jury by insects or other diseases which often seize upon and kill 
those that are half-starved. 

Second. Keep plants clean by frequent syringing and sprinkling 
and by sponging those having large smooth leaves. 

Third. Keep plants free from insects by any available means. 
Often a few insects appear which can at once be removed by hand. 
A blunt-pointed stick often serves a good purpose to remove a few 
scale insects or woolly aphis; the green and the black aphis and the 
thrips can be destroyed by tobacco smoke, and this should be applied 
as soon as the insects are discovered, as they breed too rapidly to 
admit of delay. The plants should be placed in a close, small room 
or in a covered box, to be fumigated. The vapor arising from boil- 
ing tobacco water among plants similarly enclosed will be equally 
efficacious. 

Fourth. Give little or no water to plants at rest, especially de- 
ciduous ones, and plenty (not too much) when growing and bloom- 
ing. | 

Fifth. Give plants all the sun and air they can bear, but do not 
subject them to sudden changes, or draughts. 

Sixth. Train plants into good form while they are young, and do 
not expect or try to make them bloom until they have acquired the 
strength and age to perform this function—“first the blade, then the 
ear, then the full corn in the ear.” 


TWENTY VARIETIES OF HOUSE-PLANTS. 


As has already been noticed, success in house-plants can be ex- 
pected only when those kinds are cultivated that experience has 
shown are adapted to this treatment. But these are not few. We 
have seen that many kinds of annuals are good for window-culture, 
some of the perennials, some even of the flowering shrubs, and many 
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of the bulbous plants. Besides these, the following list of twenty 
kinds is presented as being of easy culture, and almost universally 
satisfactory when fairly treated. 

Abutilon. This plant is of strong, quick growth, erect and tree- 
like in most of its varieties; flowers pendant, white, and various 
shades of yellow, and red; there are also varieties with variegated 
leaves. The following are a few fine varieties: Snowstorm, flowers 
white; golden fleece, handsome bright yellow; royal scarlet, bright 
crimson; sensation, orange scarlet, veined with crimson; fraseri, 
bright crimson; Thompson’s variegated, leaves green and yellow 
marbled, very handsome; double flowered Thompson’s variegated, 
like the last, but with large double flowers, orange-shaded and 
streaked with crimson. Plants can be kept in pots during summer, 
plunged in the border to their rims, and their needs for water attended 
to; or the young plants can besetinthe gardenand left until Septem- 
ber, and then lifted and potted in a good-sized pot. Plants growing 
in the garden and intended for potting should be prepared for lifting 
_a week or two in advance in the following manner: Take a sharp 
spade and cut all around the plant, leaving a ball of soil as large as. 
may be thought necessary, and also run the spade underneath and 
cut through all the roots. Now leave the plant, and in a week or two 
it will have made a great quantity of young roots at the outer sur- 
face of the ball, and these, when potted, will immediately attack the 
soil and start a new growth. When such a plant is lifted it should 
be given a pot of good size—large enough to take in the ball and 
leave a space between the sides of the pot, which is to be filled with 
good rich soil, well pressed into its place. Water the plant and keep 
it in a shady place a few days until it has fully recovered. It will 
then be ready to set in the window, and will continue to bloom 
through the winter. 

Amaryllis. This genusembraces a large variety of bulbous plants 
producing beautiful flowers. Most of them require a rest for a few 
months after blooming and finishing the season’s growth, before start- 
ing again. Use a pot two or three times the diameter of the bulb, 
and set the bulb with the neck just above the surface. Water gently 
at first, but more plentifully as growth progresses. The vallota pur- 
purea, often considered and called an amaryllis, does not require to 
rest, as itis an evergreen plant, and should not be dried off. It is 
not best to re-pot amaryllis bulbs often, but before starting into new 
growth, some of the old surface soil can be removed and replaced 
with new. 

Anthericum vittatum variegatum. This is a valuable plant for 
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hanging-baskets in the window; it has long, narrow, variegated foli- 
age, and long spikes of small, white flowers. 

wy he Begonia. A great variety of beautiful 

ae plants of easy culture, the different kinds 

~ Bee flowers that are white, pink, sear- 

N let and different shades of red, Bi-rex 

| and varieties similar, are prized for their 

agg handsome leaves, which should be kept 
are from dust, and whenever their foli- 

age is showered, the plants should remain 
in the shade until dry, otherwise the sun 
willdiscolor them. The tuberous varieties 
have been mentioned elsewhere, but they 

. & are good house plants. 

. Cactus. Many species and varieties of 
the cactus can be successfully cultivated 
in the window, but especial attention is 
called to the so-called crab,or lobster cactus, 
epiphyllum truncatum, in some of its va- 

Begonia Phe aoe: rieties. The rose-colored one is very 

pleasing and a very free bloomer. Most species of cactus do best 
when kept dry during the winter season, but the crab cactus, with 
proper management, blooms freely during winter. It can be kept in 
a growing state all summer, but at the commencement of autumn, the 
supply of water should be diminished until it is nearly stopped, at 
the same time keeping the plant rather cool, thusallowing it a season 
of rest. In December give it a warmer place, say a temperature of 
sixty degrees, and supply more water, and it will soon begin to show 
its flower-buds, and will remain a beautiful plant all winter. 

Calla, or African lily,(Richardia Hthiopica). This is one of the 
most highly prized of house plants, blooms latter part of winter and 
in early spring. The best course to pursue with it is to turn it out 
of the pot into the garden early in summer, and there leave it until 
the first of September; then lift it, remove a considerable portion of 
the ball of soil and re-pot it, using some rich soil to fill in with. 
Water rather lightly at first, but when growth commences, keep it 
constantly supplied. A saucer of water placed underneath the pot is 
a good device; itis a water plant. Set it in a light place, and ven- 
tilate often. 

Carnation. The tree, or remontant carnation, is a most valuable 
winter-blooming plant. Plants can be raised from seed, and in this 
case they will all differ from each other. Sow the seeds in February 
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or March, in a pot of fine soil, and when the plants have made a few 
leaves, transplant them so that they will stand an inch or two apart, 
and when they become a little stronger, put them singly into small 
pots; as they grow and fill the pots with roots, shift into larger ones. 
Keep them growing, and during the summer months, pinch in the 
ends of the shoots once or twice, and they will make good plants by 
winter. If one wishes to know exactly what to expect in the flowers 
itis necessary to purchase small plants in the spring, of the best va- 
rieties, and these can be grown upduring thesummer. When flower 







buds show on the 
plants before mid- 
summer, pinch or 
cut them off, but 
discontinue this dis-budding after 
the first of August, and allow the 
buds to form. Fine varieties can 
be obtained of white, and shades of yel- 
low, pink, salmon, carmine, crimson, ver- 
milion, scarlet, maroon, and variously 
striped. Atemperatureof sixty to sixty- 
five degrees is high enough, and a moist 
atmosphere is desirable. Young plants can 
be raised from cuttings any time in winter. 

Chrysanthemums, Chrysanthemum. A very favorite 
plant and easily raised. Get young plants in the spring, or strike 
cuttings in February or March. As the plants grow, shift them into 
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pots of a larger size. At the commencement of summer, the plants’ 
can be set out in the garden and left until September, and then be 
taken up and potted, and kept in a cold frame until necessary to re- 
move to the house. Pinch in the ends of the shoots two or three 
times during summer to induce new branches, but do not continue 
this practice after the first of August. The plants can also be kept 
in pots through the summer, careful attention being given to water- 
ing. The pots can be plunged to their rim in the garden. Dis-bud 
once or twice as mentioned above. Remove the plantsto the house 
before frosts come. Varieties are almost innumerable. The Chinese 
and Japanese varieties have large, loose flowers; the pompons are 
small and very double and compact. 

Cyperus Alternifolius. A tropical looking plant, of easiest culture 
in the window. Keep the pot standing in a saucer of water; it 
can be grown in atank or vase of water, with only enough soil or sand 
about its roots to hold it in place. 

Dracena. Erect-growing plants, with long gracefully recurved 
leaves. D. terminalis has dark crimson leaves with streaks and 
patches of pink. LD. indivisa has very long and narrow recurved and 
drooping leaves. ‘There are many other fine varieties admired for 
their foliage. Handsome table ornaments, and fine as center plants 
for large vases of growing plants. 

Kuonymus. ‘The golden variegated Japan euonymus is a hand- 
some, erect-growing plant, with dark-green, glossy leaves, edged with 
golden-yellow, for the beauty of which itis cultivated. <A plant of 
very easy growth, and none better adapted to room and window gar- 
dening; it is almost hardy at the north. 

Fuchsia. This plant, of which the varieties are almost number- 
less, is a great favorite. Good, young plants obtained the last of 
winter or very early in spring, can be given a warm place in the win- 
dow—that is, an elevated position, and be grown to a blooming size by 
June. A moist atmosphere is desirable. In its growing state, this 
plant needs a little more heat than the ordinary house plant, and, if 
possible,it should be provided with it apart from the general collec- 
tion. Ifit can have a light, warm place in the kitchen, where the 
air 1s moist by reason of steam, it will grow very satisfactorily. After 
blooming, the plants in the pots can be plunged in a slightly shaded 
place in the garden, and left until autumn, when they will ripen their 
wood and drop their leaves; in this condition they can be taken up 
and placed in the cellar to remain until February; at that time re-pot 
them in fresh soil and again start into growth. The plants are easily 
increased by cuttings. 
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; Geranium. No plant is in such universal cultivation as this, and 
none better deserves the attention it receives. It is of the easiest 
culture, and is easily increased by cuttings. The flowers are of a 
great variety of colors, and there are also many varieties which are 
prized principally for their silver, gold, and bronzed variegated 
leaves. Again there are others prized for their fragrant foliage; 
among which are the rose-scented, apple scented, nutmeg, citron, and 
pennyroyal, All these varieties can be grown into fine, bushy plants 
by some attention to pinching the ends of the growing shoots, thus 
making them form branches. The ivy-leaved varieties are excellent 
plants for baskets and vases. 

India Rubber Tree (ficus elastica.) An erect, stately plant with 
large, smooth shining leaves; prized for its form and foliage. It is 
of the easiest cultivation in good soil. Water sparingly in winter, 
but more freely while growing, and keep the leaves sponged clean. 

Ivy. The English ivy is one of the best climbing plants for the 
window, where it will grow rapidly. Supply water only moderately 
in winter, but when growth commences in Spring, give all it needs. 
Keep the leaves sponged clean, and do not allow scale insects or 
mealy buds to breed on it. 3 

The German Ivy, as it is so called, though not really an ivy, is an 
excellent basket and vase plant in the window. It grows freely with 
the least care. | 

Othonna Crassifolia. A handsome plant for a basket ora bracket- 
pot. It has egg-shaped leaves, and its branches all droop or hang 
down, sometimes a yard in length. No plant is more easily raised. 

Oxalis Floribunda. A very handsome basket and bracket plant, of: 
easiest culture, and blooms continuously. There are two varieties— 
the white and the rose-colored, alba and rosea—and they are good 
companion plants. 

Primrose. ‘The only primrose desirable as a window plant is the 

Chinese, and this is worthy of attention in every window garden. 
The plants are raised from seeds sowed in the spring. Use a five or 
six inch pot, place in it a few bits of broken crock for drainage, then 
a little coarse soil, and then fillit up nearly to the top with a mix- 
ture of very fine loam, leaf-mold and sand; press the surface level 
and firm with a smooth block.» Next moisten the soil by sprinkling - 
with a very fine sprinkler, or by standing the pot ina dish of water 
nearly its full depth until it has become moist, then sow the seed on 
the surface and sprinkle a little sand over it. Place a pane of glass 
over the pot and stand it in awarm place. Should water be needed, 
give it in the manner already directed by standing it in a dish of © 
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water. When the plants have made a few leaves prick them out 
singly into pots or boxes, giving theman inch or two of room each, 
and when they have gained a little strength put each plant into a 
small pot. Shift into larger pots as growth requires. During sum- 
mer keep the plants in a place a little shaded, and sheltered from 
strong winds, and attend carefully to watering. By August, if the 
plants have been well cared for, they will be strong enough to pot 
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Chinese Primrose. Oxalis Floribunda. 

into five-inch pots of loam, leaf-mold, and a little sand, and some 
good well-rotted manure well mixed with it. Ifthe plants can now 
have the benefit of a cold-frame facing north they will be well suited. 
Keep the sash open during the day-time and close at night, and pay 
particular attention to their needs for water. Keep the plants 
here until the weather begins to get cool and then transfer them to 
the house. Pinch out the first flower-stems when they appear and it 
will increase their number afterwards. Give the plants a light place 
in the window, and they will bloom freely all winter. The plants 
can be kept over summer for blooming a second time, but it is not 
desirable, as the flowers are too small; itis far better to raise new 
plants every year. No plants will give somuch bloom in the winter 
as the Chinese primrose. | 

Wax Plant. The hoya, and especially H. carnosa, which is most 
commonly cultivated, is a favorite plant. It is a climber, with thick, 
leathery, or wax-like leaves, and requires a trellis in the pot to sup- 
port it. The leaves should be kept carefully sponged. Winter is 
the resting season of this plant, and it should then be kept rather 
dry and in an ordinary temperature. With the arrival of Spring set 
the plant in a warm place, and give more water, increasing the quan- 
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tity as it grows, and needs it. It blooms in Spring and early sum- 
mer. The flower-stems, which remain after the flowers have fallen, 
should not be removed, as flowers will appear on them, from year to 
year. During summer the plant should not be fully exposed to the 
sun, asthe leaves are injured thereby; it should, however, have a 
good light. 





FERNS. 


The grace and beauty of ferns makes them universally admired, 
and many of them respond kindly to efforts of cultivation. Many of 
our native species will do well in shady places in the open air, and 
are both beautiful and interesting. Whoever should desire to raise 
these plants in a shady spot in the garden can obtain supplies by 
taking the plants in the spring from their native quarters and trans- 
planting them. The character of 
the place where they are found 
should be noticed and imitated as 
closely as possible, in their new 
home. It is best to take up the 
plants with considerable soil at- 
tached. Many kinds of ferns are 
excellent house plants. A 
eZee» north window, or one hav- 
ee YP ing but little direct sun- 
hight will be found most 
rm Serviceable. The greatest dif- 
ficulty in raising ferns in the 
house is the dry air, and this feat- 
~ure must be modified as much as possible. 
In their wild state but few species grow 
where the soil is low and wet, though there 
are some such. For the most part they are 
in well-drained positions, yet in moist soil. 
In pot culture they need, therefore, for the 
most part, good drainage and careful atten- 
tion to give them water enough and not too 
much. About equal parts of good loam and 
leaf-mold from the woods, with a little sand 
added, form a suitable soil for potting. Pot- 
ting is best done when the plants are in a 
Holly Fern, growing state, as they sometimes fail 1f pot- 
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ted while dormant. Of the native ferns of this country the common 
maidenhair, adiantum pedatum, is unquestionably the most beautiful, 
and in summer it is a most graceful and delicate plant. Unfortu- 


nately, however, the fronds, as the leaves are called, die down in the 
fall, so it can only be depended upon as a summer plant. A very ex- 
cellent native sort, and which is shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, is sometimes called the holly fern, and the Christmas fern; this 
is aspidium acrostichoides. It is a plant that will endure room cul- 
tivation, even under very unfavorable conditions, and always looks 
well. Its fronds are thick, dark green and glossy, and are often used 
for decorative trimming in the winter holidays. Aspidium cristatum, 
another native sort, is evergreen, and does well in the house. 

The Japan climbing fern, lygodium scandens, is a grand plant for 
the house. It is of easy culture, and with proper supports to climb 
upon, will make a large plant three or four feet high, a mass of beau- 
tiful foliage. A large number of species and varieties of the maid- 
enhair are in cultivation in greenhouses, but for living rooms some 
of the best are adiantum formosum, A. cuncatum, A. decorum, A. 
farleyense; the last probably the handsomest of all this beautiful 
family. The davallias, or hare’s-foot ferns are very graceful. D. 
tyermannii is one of the most beautiful, of dwarf, compact habit, 
with rich, dark-green fronds. It is an excellent basket or pot plant. 
Nearly all of the species of pteris are of easy culture in the house. 
We name especially P. serrulata, with fronds divided into long, nar- 
row segments; P. cretisa albo-lineata, the fronds of which are varie- 
gated white and green, and P. argyrea, with beautiful silvery-varie- 
gated fronds. Nephrolepis exaltata has slender fronds that grow 
erect; it appears well in a basket. Platycerium alcicorne, or elk’s- 
horn fern, has a very peculiarly-shaped frond, fancied to resemble 
the elk’s horn. 

Quite a number of other species are also suitable. They can all 
be obtained from florists’ establishments. In spring and summer, 
when the plants are growing rapidly, they will demand a good sup- 
ply of water every day. Spraying the foliage with a fine sprinkler 
is very beneficial, and will prevent, to a great degree, the attacks of | 
insects, to which, however, these plants are not very subject, except 
in adverse conditions. When kept in too dry and warm an atmos- 
phere, the red spider and scale insects are apt to find lodgement on 
them; but moisture does not agree with these plant enemies. Well- 
grown specimen pots of ferns make handsome table ornaments, and 
they always look well. 


PART VIII. 


MODELLING WAX FLOWERS AND FRUIT, AND MAKING 
PAPER FLOWERS. 


By MRS. J. M. BELL. 





MODELLINGWAXFLOWERKS 


been so marked and rapid as in the art of modelling flowers in wax. 

Results are now achieved which, a few years ago, were undreamed 
of. Every grace of form and fleeting beauty of color and tint may be so 
cunningly caught and artfully imitated, that itis impossible, in many 
cases, to distinguish the natural flower from the counterfeit repre- 
sentation in wax, even when they are placed side by side. 

~The methods of the art will be better understood, and their prac- 
tice made easier by first describing the component parts of the nat- 
ural flower, and defining the terms by which they are known. 

Every complete flower consists of a calyx, stamen and pistil. 

The Calyx, or flower-cup, is commonly green and leaf-like, but not 
always so; the leaves of which it consists are called sepals. 

The Corolla is the colored inner row of leaves, of other colors than 
green, and delicate in texture. The parts of the corolla are called 
petals. 

The Stamens are the thread-like bodies placed within the corolla, 
and consists of two parts, namely: A filament and anther; the fila- 
ment being the stalk, and the anther the little knob, ball, or case, 
borne on the top of it. 

The Pistilis the organ in which the seeds are formed, and stands 
in the center of the flower; the slender part is called the style, and 
connects with the ovary below, and the stigma upon the top. 

Materials and Implements. The best materials, and a good set of 
tools are essential to good wax-flower making. The former comprises 
sheets of wax, white and cream-colored, of medium thickness, and 
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also the thicker kind known as pond-lily wax; also in shades of green, 

yellow, pink, scarlet, blue, violet, crimson, etc.; wires covered with 

silk; gum-water; bloom; arrow-root; colors in powder; moist colors in 

pans; white and green down for calyx, ete. : 

The tools required, are modeling-pins with strong stems and smooth 

round heads, of glass or ivory; a pair of scissors, not too large, thin. 
in the blade and easy in the rivet; three sizes of brushes for painting; 

sable and camel’s-hair pencils; a polishing-brush for leaves; moulds 

for the lily-of-the-valley, etc.; palette and palette-knife; a small spirit- 

lamp, and a few other articles which will be mentioned in giving di- 

rections for certain parts of the work. 


HINTS AND GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 


Patterns. An exact pattern of any part of the natural flower may 
be obtained in the following manner: Procure, if you can, two flow- 
ers like each other; keep one as a guide in making up, and pull the 
other to pieces, counting the number of petals, etc., and observing 
their exact form, size, color, and shape. Then taking one of the parts, 
a petal for instance, place it ona sheet of stiff, white paper, and hold- 
ing it steadily in place, draw the tinting-brush over it several times, 
using a light shade of crimson lake. Lift away the petal and its 
pattern will be left in white on the paper; cut away the surrounding 
colored paper, and you will have a perfect pattern of the petal. Pro- 
ceed the same with the other parts of the flower. 

Cutting and Shaping the Parts. Place the pattern onthe dull 
side of the wax and in the direction of the grain, which runs with the 
length. Holding the wax in the left hand, cut along the edge of the . 
pattern, using only the part of the blades near the rivet, and frequently 
dipping the scissors in water to hinder them from sticking to the 
wax. 

The shaping of the petals is done as follows: Place the petal to 
be moulded, in the palm of the left hand, and holding a modelling-pin 
firmly in the righ; roll the head of the pin round the edges, using 
gentle, but firm and easy pressure until the edge is seen to be suffi- 
ciently thin and soft. When a shape more or less concave is wanted, 
press the middle parts of the petal with the thumb or forefinger, and 
remove any irregularity of curvature with the head of the ivory mod- 
elling-pin. 

Immany flowers, such as geranium, fuchsia, carnation, ete. the 
end of the petal which joins the seed-vessel is very slight and fragile 
in texture. In such cases it is necessary to insert small strengthen- 
ing-pieces of thin muslin between the wax sheets from which the pet- 
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als are cut. These muslin strips should be just as wide in the broad- 
est end as the narrowest part of the petal, and long enough to reach 
to about the center. Great care should be taken to press the two 
sheets of wax which hold the piece of muslin between them so firmly 
together that they will not separate afterwards. 

To prevent modelling tools from adhering to the surface of uncol- 
ored wax, they should be pressed frequently on a damp sponge. 


COLORING. 


The Moist Colors are used mixed with water;they are applied with 
a sable brush after a proper ground or body-tint of powdered color 
has been laid on. 

The Powdered Colors are applied wet with the tinting-brush, dry 
with the brush or finger. Wetcolor should be used on all flowers 
that look transparent, and may be applied before the petal is shaped. 
Except when rich, velvety effects are desired, no second touch should 
be given to any part of the work that has been colored, till it is per- 
fectly dry. Very glossy petals should be varnished with a thick so- 
lution of gum Arabic applied with a soft camel’s-hair brush. When 
a soft, velvety surface is desired, the breath must be blown upon it, 
and powdered color applied. The pale powdered colors may be rub- 
bed on dry with the finger, but the richer colors, such as carmine, 
should be mixed with a little water, and applied with the tinting- 
brush. Whenever delicate lines are to be made, use a sable-brush 
with wet color. <A little gum water mixed with the color will prevent 
it from running. 

Be careful to avoid coloring any part that is to adhere to another, 
as the base of a petal, for instance. 

The sable brush should be kept clean, and put by with a point to 
it. 

A tinting brush should be kept for each color, and must not be 
washed. 

MIXING COLORS. 


A color may be altered to any required shade by combining other 
colors with it in minute proportions. The following are some of the 
most useful combinations: 

Transparent White for camellia, lily-of-the-valley, etc.; add about 
one part of flake-white to two of arrow-root. | 

Clear Blue for nemophila, flax, etce., mix French ultramarine and 
white flake, and when a pinkish shade is desired, add a very small 
portion of crimson lake. 

' Turquorse Color for forget-me-not, mix cobalt and flake white. 
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Crimson Carmine for verbena, roses, camellias, etc., mix carmine 
and violet. 

Scarlet Carmine for scarlet geranium, cardinal flower, etc., use car- — 
mine and extract of vermilion. Paint on yellow wax. 

Scarlet Carmine for scarlet passion flowers, mix carmine and. white 
flake, and paint on yellow wax. 

Pink for roses, azaleas, etc., use pink madder and crimson lake, 
or carmine in very small proportions. 

Bright Pink for geraniums, mix carmine and flake white; for 
monthly rose, crimson lake and flake white. 

Pale Bluish Shade; use pink madder and flake white. 

Pale Lilac for wistaria, use flake white, carmine, and French ultra- 
marine. 

Deep Purple for dahlias, fuchsias, ete., use carmine and violet 
carmine. 

Maroon for clove, use carmine and violet carmine. 

Deep Brown; use burnt sienna and sepia. 

Deep Green for camellia leaves, ete., use Prussian blue and burnt 
sienna. Polish when dry. 

Whitish-Green for sepals, etc., use chrome No. 1, Prussian blue, 
and flake white. 

THE STEM AND FOUNDATION. 


When the parts of a flower are all prepared and colored, it is 
necessary to provide a stem and foundation to which they may be 
attached. This is done by taking a piece of wire of the proper size 
and strength, and wrapping a strip of wax around it of the same color 
as the natural stem. The end of the stem is then doubled over and 
a strip of white wax rolled around it and modelled with the fingers 
and thumb until the desired form is obtained, which must be the 
same as in the heart of the flower. 

In buds the foundation must be quite large and shaped so that 
the petals can fit closely. 

Stem Rolling. So much of the grace and beauty of a flower de- 
pends on the form and finish of the stem to which it is to be attached 
that it is important to explain clearly the best method of rolling 
stems. Place the wire stem along the middle of the inclosing strip 
of wax, and pressing the upper edges of the latter together, turn the 
stem round continuously between the fingers and thumb so far as it 
will go; then stop, and before the wax has time to untwist, bring the 
stem back and then roll it forward again. Repeat this operation un- 
til the stem is perfectly round and smooth. 

In constructing the flower, the foundation should be held in i 
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left hand, and the right hand used in placing the petals and other 
parts in their proper position, the pressure necessary for fixing them 
being given by the fingers and thumb of the left hand. 

It is convenient to have a small flower-glass in which to stand the 
flower during its construction, as putting it down on its side or on its 
face is likely to injure its form. 


LESSONS IN FLOWER MAKING, 


THE CLOVE CARNATION. 


Cut three sets of petals, (figs. 1, 2, and 3, plate 1) from thin, 
white wax—two sheets folded together—inserting in each petal a 
small strip of thin muslin. Give the edges the ragged look they 
have in nature by jagging them with the scissors or the point of a 
modelling-pin. 

The proper form must now be given to each of the petals. To do 
this, place the petal on the left forefinger, and rolling the stem of a 
large modelling-pin over it, cause the centre of the petal to rise into 
a curl-shaped ridge. Pinch this ridge with the fingers to increase 
its crisp appearance. 

The coloring is done as follows: Paint over each side of the 
petals with a pretty rich coating of carmine; take another brush, and, 
before the ground color has become quite dry, paint from the center 
towards the edge of each petal in such a manner as to produce a 
striped or flaked appearance. Cutthe two anthers, or horns, from 
white wax, and place them on the foundation, as shown in fig. 5. 

Now proceed to construct the flower in the following manner: 
Holding the seed cup (fig. 4) in the left hand, take in the right hand 
one of the smallest petals, and, placing it with its lower end touching 
the stem, press the uncolored part of the petal against the side of the 
foundation till it adheres quite firmly. Bend the colored part back- 
ward, put on the remaining petals in a similar manner, and so group 
the three sets round the seed-cup, and one over the other, so as to 
permit the separate petals to fall naturally and gracefully into their 
proper relative places. 
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The sepals of the calyx, (fig. 8) may now be cut from moderately 
thick pale green wax. Place them on a sheet of tissue paper and 
roll the stem of a modelling-pin all over their surface till it becomes 
quite smooth and glistening. They will all require painting with a 
shade of bluish white-green, (Prussian blue, chrome No. 1, and flake 
white.) Using a small tinting-brush, begin at the base of each and 
soften the color towards the points, which are the lightest. 
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They must now receive their proper form, and while placing them 
on the seed-cup, it will be found more convenient to hold the flower 
downwards by the stem. The sepals are attached separately, and the 
calyx, when finished, should be just large enough to cover the seed- 
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cup. When the sepals are all placed, the point of a large modelling 
pin must be used to smooth over and finish that part of the calyx 
which adjoins the stem. 

The bud (fig. 7) is of the same shape as the seed-cup, but freer 
in size, and made in the same way. 

The leaves (fig. 8) are of the same shade of color as the calyx. 
They are made by placing some very thin muslin between two sheets 
of light-green wax and cutting this into the proper form. The deep- 
ly-indented vein down the center is given by using the stem of a 
large modelling-pin. The leaf-stalks should be tied to the stem with 
very thin wire or strong silk thread, the wire covered with green 
wax, and all the connecting surfaces carefully rounded and polished. 
The last touches of grouping, color, and shading may now be added. 
The fine, dark lines seen in the natural flower are painted with a fine 
sable brush, using Prussian blue, and a very small portion of gum 
water, to prevent running, and to secure the required transparency. 

When all the painting is done, a little white, or arrowroot, may 
be dusted on with a fine sable brush. 

Carnations, piccotees, and pinks are all constructed on the same 
plan, and present easy and attractive subjects for practice. 


FUCHSIA. 


Cut the four petals (fig. 1, plate 2) from rather thick white wax. 
They require considerable moulding with the head of a large pin to 
give them the proper roundness, and to remove the hard, sharp lines 
left by the scissors. Color them on both sides with pink madder and 
add a deeper shade of color to the edges on the outside, by painting 
them with a mixture of carmine and magenta, put on with a large 
tinting-brush, the color being almost dry. 

Small strengthening strips of muslin should be inserted in the 
wax, from which the sepals (fig. 2) are cut. This wax is pre- 
pared by placing a sheet of pale cream-colored wax between two 
sheets of white, pressing the sheets tightly together, and moulding 
both sides with the head of a modelling-pin till the wax becomes 
quite glossy and transparent. When the sepals are cut, they are 
placed on the palm of the hand, and a number of faint lines impressed 
en the surface with the head of a small modelling pin, rolling gently 
from the points. 
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Form the stamens (fig. 3) by cutting narrow strips of rather thick 
white wax, and rolling them between the fingers to give the proper 
smoothness to each. The anther at the end of the stamens is made 
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by doubling over the end once or twice. 
To form the pistil, (fig. 4) take a piece of the finest white wire, 
about two inches long, cover it with white wax, and rollas for a stem. 
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The stigma is made of pale-green wax, moulded into a little roundish 
ball with the fingers, and pressed upon three sides with the point of 
a modelling-pin. The pistils and stamens will require coloring with 
pink; (pink madder 
and white) the an- 
thers with a darkish 
shade of crimson 
lake, and dusting 
\ with a small quan- 

\\ tity of white pollen. 

Construction of 
the Flower. Take 
white wire for the 
stem, and to this attach 
the pistil. Atthe proper 
distance from the end of 
the pistil, place a small 
roll of white wax. Round 
this common foundation, arrange the 
eight stamens and the four petals, so 
placing the latter as to cover it exactly. 
Now take a strip of the same wax from 
which the sepals are cut, about half 
an inch wide, and roll itround the wire 
above the petals, until the form (fig. 5) 
is obtained; carefully smoothing and 
finishing the surface withthe stem of a 
modelling-pin. Place the sepals so as 
Plate 8. Diagrams forWax Flowers, JUSt to cover this part of the work; 

Farer aia, (fig. 5) rolling down their edges, and 
making the entire surface perfectly smooth and uniform. 

The bud (fig. 7) is made of white wax, moulded with the fingers, 
on white wire, the small, green seed-cup at the end, (fig. 8) to be 
made of pale-green wax, and the stem covered with a pale shade of 
the same color. Two sepals may be added, and the point touched 
with a pale shade of green. 






ARRANGING THE BUDS, ETC. 


To Arrange the Buds, Flowers and Leaves in a Spray as in Plate 
3. Take a piece of strong, white wire, and to the end of this, attach 
the two smallest buds andthe two smallest leaves, using fine silk 
thread. Now cover with pale-green wax, so much of the stem as in- 
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tervenes between the terminal buds and the first joint, and then ad- 
ding two buds and two leaves as before. Again cover the stem as 
far as the next joint, andso on. Great pains should be taken to con- 
ceal the wire of the stem, and to produce the requisite smoothness 
and transparency of surface by careful working with the head and 
stem of the modelling-pin. 


THE WHITE CAMELLIA. 


Medium and thick white wax are used in modelling this flower. 

Cut the required number of petals, (fig. 1, plate 2) using the me- 
dium wax for the first or smaller sizes, and the thick for the largest. 

Place the small petals—first three sizes—on a sheet of tissue 

, paper, having 
their glossy sides 
upwards. Take 
in a small tint- 
>. Ing brush some 
“\ very pale yellow 
(chrome No. 1 
and flake white) 
and give the yel- 
low tint observ- 
able at the base, 
making the 
shade paler as 
the petals in- 
crease in size. 
When the yellow 
tinting is quite 
dry, the petals 
will take on the crisp, transparent white- 
ness they have in nature by rubbing them 
on both sides with transparent white. 

To give the proper form: Place the 
petal to be moulded on the palm of the 
hand and roll the head of a small pin 
gently round the edge till it is seen to be 
Plate 4. Diagram for Wax Flow- both thin and soft, and then, placing the 

ers, Camellia, 
petal on the left forefinger, press down 
the center so as to give the deeply-indented vein required. The 
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petal is now replaced on the palm of the hand, its point downwards 
and the proper roundness given to the base with the head of a large 
modelling-pin. The larger petals are treated in the same way, ex- 
cept that the stem of the pin is used on the dull side of the petal, 
and the roundness at the base given on the same side. 

The stem (fig. 3) is of strong wire, about eight inches long, and 
the foundation (fig. 4) of pale yellow wax. 

Construction of the Flower. Arrange the three smallest petals 
round the foundation with their edges turned inwards and the points 
meeting, the base of each petal just touching the wire stem. The 
petals of the next size must now be placed in the spaces between the 
petals of the first row, taking care to bend back the edges and to 
raise the points slightly. The three following sizes may be arranged 
in the same order, each set standing higher up and spreading wider 
open as the petals increase in size. The two largest sizes are put on 
in rows of five, the petals bending over so that the last stand at right 
angles with the stalk. 

Cut the sepals of the calyx from modarately thick cream-colored wax. 
They will require coloring with a hight shade of pale green, (chrome 
No. 1 and Prussian blue.) Taking this color in a small tinting-brush, 
paint from the center of each and soften the shade towards the edges 
so that they may be quite pale. The brown or decayed appearance 
of the edges of the sepals of some flowers may be given with a sable 
brush, using burnt sienna and crimson lake. The proper form should 
now be given and a small quantity of down dusted on with a small 
camel’s-hairbrush. The calyx is formed by placing the three largest 
sepals nearest to the back of the flower, and the others in the same 
order as the petals. The stem is covered with light-green wax, and 
the part which joins the calyx finished with the point of a large mod- 
elling-pin. 

The leaves (fig. 6) are attached to the stem in the order indicated 
in plate 4. Each leaf-stalk should be properly covered with wax, 
tied in its place with very fine wire, and then so much of the stem as 
lies between the first and second leaf covered with green wax. 
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THE TEA ROSE. 


Cut from pale cream-colored wax the number of petals required, 
(fig. 1, plate 6) using quite thin wax for the small petals, thicker for 
the larger, and the thickest extra wax for the last ten. feeh 
The ground color of the petals is a very pale yellow, (flake white 
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Plate 5. Diagram for Wax Flowers, Tea Rose, 
and a very small portion of chrome No. 1.) The shading is made 
deep in the center of the petals, and quite light round the edges. 
The glossy side of the petals will require a nice blending of shades, 
which can be done more easily when the ground color is still damp. 
The pink shade, fig 2, which extends from the middle to near the 
edge of the twenty largest petals requires this kind of blending. 
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The color used is pink madder in asmall tinting brush. All the oth- 
er sizes are shaded in a similar manner with orange chrome No. 2; 
and the three smaller sizes are again painted with a deeper shade of 
orange at the base (chrome No. 3 and carmine). 

The petals require careful modelling for two purposes: First, to 
make the edges soft and thin. This is done by rolling with the head 
of a small pin round the edge of the glossy side: Second, to give 
to each of the petals the roundness or convexity required. This is 
done by rolling with the head of the pin from the edge towards the 
center of the petal, and supplementing the work of the pin with the 
pressure of the thumb or fore finger. The foundation, fig. 3, is 
formed of pale green wax moulded on a strong wire. 

Construction of the Flower. Take five or six of the smallest pet- 
als, place each separately on the hand, having its glossy side upwards. 
Roll from the top to the point of the petal, making a deep groove 
down the center, and causing the petal to curve over at the top, into 
a hood-like shape. Arrange these round the foundation so asto curl 
over and nearly conceal it. The five following sizes are arranged in 
nests or clusters as shown in fig. 4... Take two of the smallest and 
three of the next size and so arrange the petals, placing the smaller 
in front, the larger behind, that each petal may rise slightly above 
the one in front of it. Placethe petals arranged in this manner on 
the palm of the hand, press them firmly together at the base, and, 
using a larger modelling-pin, roll gently from the top of the smallest 
petal to about its center, increasing the pressure as the lower portion 
is approached, Complete the arrangement of the cluster with the 
fingers, folding the petals slightly backwards, and curling over the 
outer-edges of the outermost. Five or six of these nests will be 
required to surround the centre cluster or coronet of petals. 

The remaining sizes are placed on singly, so moulding each petal 
beforehand, that it will blend in gracefully with those already placed, 
and assist in producing the cup-like form which the rose has in nature. 
In the outside petals, the edges require to curl back with much free- 
dom and boldness, the petals gradually receding from each other, so 
that those placed on last may stand almost at right angles with the 
stem. ‘Two or three of the last may be slightly shaded with green at 
the base, and with carmine and burnt sienna at the edge, to imitate 
the faded appearance of the outer petals. 

The Calyx. Take two sheets of pale-green wax, place between 
them some fine muslin, and over them a sheet of pale, cream-colored 
wax. Press the sheets firmly together, and from this cut the five 
sepals of the calyx. Mould the sepals carefully with the head of a 
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small modelling-pin on the light side so as to give them the proper 
thin, sharp edge, and paint this light, or inner side with pale cream 
color. Holding the flower-stem with the flower downward, place the 
sepals in their proper position, and then taking aroll of the same col- 
ored green wax, form the seed-vessel some distance down the wire 
stem, and when it is finished, push it down the stem so as to fit close- 
ly to the back of the flower. Cover the stem with pale-green wax, 
rounding and smoothing the surface with the stem of the modelling- 
pin. Adda budor two. These, together with the leaves, should ap- 
pear close under the outer petals of the flower, as seen in plate 5. 5 


THE PINK GERANIUM. 


Cut two large and three small petals (fig. 7 and 8, plate 6) from 
thin, white wax—two sheets folded together—inserting in each petal 
a small strip of thin muslin. (Fig. 9.) 

Mould the edge of each petal with the head of a small pin to give 
the soft look. Then turn the petal over, and, placing it on the finger, 
use the point of the pin to give the crimped and veined appearance 
necessary. Paint the three smaller petals on both sides with a very 
thin coating of flake white; resting the petal on the fingers so as not 
to injure its form; and whilst the white is still damp, apply the pink 
shade (carmine and white) leaving the lower part of the petal white 
as shown in fig. 6. The larger petals are painted in the same way 
except that the pink should be rather darker in shade, and less of 
the petals left white. All the petals will now require shading to give 
the necessary richness and depth of color, and to produce the spotted 
velvety appearance observable in the natural flower. In painting, 
the brush should be held almost at right angles and dapped rather 
than drawn over the parts, taking care never to use a moist color 
over another that is not quite dry. Take carmine in a small tinting 
brush, and, while the pink is still damp, cover that part of the petal 
within the first curved line, fig. 10, a. Now use the carmine thicker, 
and again color within the second line b. Now mix a small portion 
of moist violet carmine, and carmine, the latter predominating, and 
give the dark eye to the petal by coloring within the line c, and then 
quit in the centre d, paint a dark spot of violet alone. 

The petal is now ready for veining: Taking a thin solution of vio- 
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let in a finesable brush, draw first the darker lines from the centre, 
and soften them with the fine lines seen in fig. 7, taking care not to 
go a second time over the same line while the firstis damp. The 
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back of the petals will require a light shading of violet and carmine. 
The stamens and pistil, fig. 11, are formed from white wax. The 
anthers should be covered with a thick coating of orange chrome ap- 
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plied with a sable brush, and the pistil painted purple (violet car- 
mine) the seed vessel or foundation is formed of pale green wax, (fig. 
12). 

Construction of the flower and cluster. Place on the three lower 
petals first, and then add the two top or large petals, shaping them 
with the fingers. The pale green calyx, (fig. 13), is cut from wax pre- 
pared as before described. Arrange the flowers in clusters of from 
three to five, taking care to represent the flowers in the same cluster 
in different stages of developement. The older or more open flowers 
should be attached to the common stem a little below the others. 

The calyx and stamens in the natural flower are seen to be cov- 
ered with fine hairs, or a downy substance. To imitate this appear- 
ance varnish the part where it is observable with a thin solution of 
gum water, using a sable brush; then taking a pinch of down, let it 
drop gently on the gummed part and blow away all that does not ad- 
here. 


THE WHITE WATER-LILY. 


Use extra thick white wax for all the petals, doubling the wax for 
the five outer and thicker petals. A coating of transparent white 
will give the required sparkling whiteness. 

Owing to the thickness of the wax, much careful shaping will be 
required to give the necessary soft, thin look to the edges, and the 
natural curved roundness to the body of the petals. 

The stamens should be cut from extra thick cream colored wax, 
shaped with the modelling pin, and curved as may be desired with’ 
the fingers. Tint the lower parts with a mixture of chrome No. 1 and 
2; and the points with a creamy color (chrome No. 1, and flake white), 
the last described color being rather dapped on and thick so as to 
give them a rough or pollen like appearance. 

The smaller petals, in shape between the stamens and petals, must. 
be painted as the stamens, with a light shade of cream color at the 
tips. 

Use thick strong wire for the stem, and on this mould the seed 
vessel of cream colored wax. Indent the face of the seed cup in the 
middle. with the head of a small pin, and placing the point of a lar- 
ger modelling pin in the centre of the small cup, divide the face into 
four equal parts, and these divide again, pressing somewhat deeply. 
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Construction of the flower. Paint the face of the seed cup the 
same color as the lower part of the stamens, and then proceed to ar- 
range the latter round it in rows, beginning with the smallest, which 
should bend over the face; the stamens in each succeeding row 
should rise a little higher and spread open a little wider, so that the 
last or largest may be rather bent backward; place the smaller petals 
next the last row of stamens, but rising higher: and then arrange the 
petals in their proper order in rows of five. Cut the four sepals from 
extra cream colored wax, doubled; taking the precaution to insert fine 
muslin between the sheets. They are of the same shape as the pet- 
als, of a beautiful dark olive green color at the points, shading to a 
pale yellowish green towards the stem. The inside of the sepals 
should be painted with a thin coating of cream color almost white. 
The stem, which is very thick, should be formed of cream colored 
wax, the part to which the calyx adheres, slightly square in shape, 
the remainder perfectly round and smooth. The stem and calyx 
should be varnished with a thin solution of gum-water to give the 
slightly glossy appearance they have in the natural flower. The 
bud is of the same shape as the seed cup but larger; without stamens, 
but with a few petals just appearing between the four sepals of the 
calyx. 


FORGET-ME-NOT. 


Cut the five petals in one strip from medium white wax, and 
place them on a sheet of white paper with the glossy side upwards. 
First thin the edges with the head of a very small pin, and then 
using the small forget-me-not roller and rolling from the centre of 
the strip to the part where the petals separate, indent the lines 
which appear to divide the petals from one another. Now turn the 
strip over and placing it on the finger with the dull side upwards, 
cause the edge of the petals to turn upwards by passing the head of 
a pin gently round it. 

To form the stamens: Mould with the fingers a tiny ball of 
white wax and place it on the end of a small piece of the finest white 
wire so as to form a very small star. Five of these will be required. 
The stem should be covered with pale green wax, and the end doub- - 
led over to form a seed vessel just large enough for the strip of 
petals to go around. 
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Construction of the flower: Fold the petal strip round the seed 
vessel, the lower part just touching the stem beneath and adhering 
to the seed vessel as far up as the foot of the raised lines. Now 
make a small opening in the centre of the flower, piercing it with 
the point of the smallest pin, and through this run the wire on 
which the stamens are formed; draw the wire through until the top 
or anther of the stamens is only slightly raised above the centre of 
the flower. Cut the calyx from pale green wax and place it round at 
the junction of the petal with the stem so that the five points will 
just touch the underside of the flve indented lines before mentioned. 

First paint the flower on the glossy side with flake white, using a 
fine sable brush. As soon as this color is perfectly dry, mix some 
cobalt with flake white, and paint the part of the petal which re- 
quires this color, taking care to leave white the five little indented 
lines before described. Now proceed to paint the face of the petals 
with the same bright blue color and the stamens with a deep yellow 
shade, observing the same caution as before in regard to the raised 
white lines. | | 

To form a spray or cluster. Make a number of small buds with 
round tops tapering to a point, moulding them from white wax with 
the finger andthumb. Place the smallest bud at the end of a small 
piece of fine white wire covered with pale green wax, and arrange 
the remainder in a double row along the side of the stem. Now 
paint the lower part of the buds with pale green, the same shade as 
the calyx of the flower, to represent a bud calyx; the round part of 
each being left white; when this color is quite dry, paint the round 
white part with the same shade as the flower, only mixing with it a 
small portion of crimson lake to give the natural pink shade required. 

The flowers, five to seven, should now be arranged in the same 
order as the buds, only widening the spaces between each as they ex- 
tend down the stem. Three or four leaves may now be added, and 
the stem of the spray bent with the fingers into a natural and grace- 
ful curve. 


THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. 


The method of making this flower differs from that hitherto des- 
eribed. Take one of the three small wooden moulds which are used 
in casting the bell-shaped corolla, and painting the round end with a 
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thin coating of olive oil dip it half an inch deep into pure white mel- 
ted wax. Now dip the mould in cold water and the wax coating will 
drop off readily if assisted with the point of a pin. 

Cut to the proper size with scissors,notching the six points or lobes 
required in the edge. Replace the flower on the wooden mould, rub 
onasmall quantity of transparent white, and before removing it, mark 
with the head of a small pin the six small lines required. Now 
taking the flower in the fingers, give the proper curved form to the 
lobes or points of the carolla,—rolling with the head of a small model- 
ling pin from the junction of the points to about the centre of the 
bell. 

The pistil and stamens are formed from pale lemon colored wax, and 
painted with chrome No. 2 and white to imitate pollen. The stem is 
made of the finest white wire covered with the palest green wax, the 
end doubled over once, and the pistils and stamens properly attached. 

Now make a very small hole in the top of the bell, pass the stem 
through it and draw it tight to the top. Eight or ten of these will be 
required for one flower-stalk; also a small number of buds shaped 
hke the flowers but smaller and tinted at the points with a pale green 
shade. Thesmall bud-scale or bract at the base or junction of each 
flower with the main stem is made of pale lemon colored wax, and 
tinged with a pale green shade of color at the point. 

Directions for making the leaf of this flower will be found in 
“Leaf-Modelling.” 


HINTS ON ARRANGING THE FLOWERS 


A few hints on the proper arrangement or grouping of flowers in 
boquets, etc., will form an appropriate close to our lessons in Wax 
Flower Making, and may be helpful to our readers. 

A proper combination of differing shades and colors is the princi- 
pal item of success in a bouquet. 

The best known primary colors are red, blue and yellow, and 
amongst the compounds are orange, green and violet. To combine 
all these we must turn to the artist, and he will tell us the good con- 
trasts are orange and blue, yellow and green, yellow and purple, red 
and blue, red and violet, red and green, ete. 

White may be termed a dead color, and can come in almost any- 
where, except between a very dark and bright color, where grey is 
better. 
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Black does well to divide conspicuous colors like red and orange, 
for it does not produce such a violent contrast as white would do. 

If the bouquet is to consist entirely of shades of one color, such 
as red,—commence with deep scarlet in the centre, and put round it 
rings of brick-red, deep carmine, pink, pale red, rose and a boundary 
of white or green. 

In putting the flowers together itis better to start with a substan- 
tial central flower like a rose or a camellia, and bind the others round. 
it, keeping the size, shape, and arrangement well in view. The 
lighter flowers both of form and color should be so arranged as to be 
at the top, except such as are drooping or climbing as fuchsia, ete. 
There should be a plentiful supply of leaves and forms, the former 
to serve as the natural and proper contrast and background, and the 
latter to add to the charm of mingled shade and color the grace and 
poetry of form. 


MODELLING WAX LEAVES 


ways; to form the proper setting and back-ground of flowers 
and fruit, and to imitate the endless diversity in shade and 
color of “Autumn Leaves.” 


\ \ | AX leaves may be used for ornamental purposes in two 


MOULDS. 


The moulds employed in making wax leaves may be formed in 
two ways. 

Wax Moulds. The leaf to be imitated must be quite clean and 
made damp by breathing on it, or a strong leaf may be dipped in 
water. 
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Holding the leaf by its stem, quickly dip it in melted wax two or 
three times, permitting the wax after each dip to dry or set. Now 
allow the wax to harden for a few moments, and then placing the leaf 
on a sheet of paper with its face upwards, pour over it a small quan- 
tity of the melted wax with a spoon, and repeat the operation until 
the wax is at last a quarter of an inch thick. Now turn the leaf over, 
and using a small pen knife, pare away the thin coating of wax from 
the edge all round, and then taking hold of the natural leaf by the 
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Plate 7. Diagram for wax leaves, 





stem, remove it from the thick portion, which will be the mould. 
Moulds formed in this way will harden fit for use in a few hours by 
placing them in cold water, but they are more durable if allowed to 
harden a few days. 

Plaster Moulds. Paint the leaf on both sides with the least touch 
of olive oil, and place it, as before, on a sheet of paper with its face 
upwards. In order to keep the curled form of the leaf from being 
injured by the weight of the plaster, it will be necessary in the case 
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of some leaves such as camellia, rose, etc., to take the precaution 
of resting the leaf on a small pad of cotton-wool so as just to raise 
the point and stem from the paper. Now take a small quantity of 
plaster of Paris of the finest quality and mix it with sufficient cold 
water to form a batter rather thinner than cream, and using a large 
camel’s hair brush, paint the liquid plaster over the leaf. This first 
thin coating will strengthen the leaf to bear the subsequent heavy 
coating of plaster which has to be added to form the desired mould. 
Allow the thin coating to harden, and then mixing a little dry plaster 
so as to make the batter a little thicker than cream, give another coat- 
ing to the leaf, allowing it to set as before, and continue to repeat 
the operation till the mould is of the proper thickness and size. Now 
turning it over and placing it in the left hand, take hold of the 
leaf by the stem and remove it from the mould. Of course it will be 
necessary if any of the plaster has run over the edges to pare it away 
’ with a knife, before attempting to remove the leaf. 

These plaster moulds will take some days to harden. They are 
used for such leaves as water-lily, lily of the valley ete., the former 
on account of its large size, and the latter because the crisp, rough 
surface of the leaf is best imitated by using liquid or melted wax, 
and this cannot be used on the wax mould. 

MAKING LEAVES WITH WAX MOULDS. 


The camellia leaf (Fig. 1, plate 8,). The face of the mould 
must first be made damp by pressing it gently with a small piece of 
sponge dipped in cold water, taking care not to rub the surface as 
this would quickly destroy the delicate veins. Select a sheet of 
ereen wax, similar in color to the lightest part in the face of the nat- 
ural leaf, and cutting from it a piece of the proper size, place it on 
the mould with the glossy side of the wax upwards, having taken the 
precaution to render the wax sufficiently soft by holding it between 
the hands or near the fire. Now holding the mould on the palm of 
the left hand, press every part of the wax with the right hand fingers, 
taking great pains to prevent any slipping of the wax on the mould 
and consequent blurring of the impression. Prepare a stem of fine 
white wire by covering it with a fine strip of green wax, and making 
it taper to a point so as to imitate the mid-rib at the back of this leaf, 
(fig. 2, plate 8), and lay it along the centre of the mould and over the 
wax just pressed on. Select a sheet of wax a shade paler than that 
used for the face of the leaf, and cutting from it a piece of the proper 
size, place it over all; and holding the mould as before in the left 
hand, continue to press the wax just placed till it adheres quite firmly 
to the first or front side of the leaf. Now lift the leaf from the mould, 
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cut away the wax that is not required, and carefully notch the edge 
to correspond with the natural leaf. The leaf will now require color- 
ing with a deep shade of green (prussian blue, chrome, and burnt 
sienna). Apply with a large tinting brush, and when the color is quite 
dry, polish with a soft brush till the glossy appearance of the natural 
leaf is obtained, 


MAKING LEAVES WITH PLASTER MOULDS. 


Leaf of white water lily. Commence by immersing the mould in 
warm water and leaving it to steep in it forsome time. Inthe mean- 
while prepare wax of the proper shade by mixing with melted green 
wax a sufficient quantity of chrome No. 2, prussian blue, and burnt 
sienna (ground in oil); stirring the mixture with a spoon till the ad- 
ded color is thoroughly dissolved in the body of the melting wax. 
Now remove the mould from the water and holding it in the left 
hand, with one end resting over the middle of the vessel containing 
the wax, pour the melted wax all over the mould, and repeat the 
operation till the required thickness and size are obtained. 

The leaf will require only a few touches of shading and some 
slight smoothing round the edges to be a complete representation of 
the natural leaf. Other similar leaves may be made in a like manner. 


AUTUMN LEAVES. 


The study of Autumn leaves should begin with collecting the 
natural leaves that are most noted for the brilliancy, variety, or 
delicacy of their coloring. Such are the maple, sumac, dog-wood, 
elm, oak, wild cherry, woodbine, ivy, holly, peach, willow, sassafras, 
grape. These will serve as guides to the student in his work. 

The brass moulds which are used in making Autumn leaves should 
always be made damp before using. <A small piece of sponge dipped 
in cold water in which a little soap has been dissolved will do this 
best. 

Medium wax should be used doubled, care being taken to press 
the sheets so firmly together that they cannot separate afterwards. 

The powder colors are used to produce the soft velvety appear- 
ance characteristic of most Autumn leaves, and these, for most part, 
should be rubbed on dry with the tip of the finger, or applied with a 
tinting brush. The dry color will adhere better if the wax, before 
using it is made slightly warm by breathing over it. 


e 
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The Maple Leaf. Select the wax of the shade required for the 
face of the leaf,—the under side will always require a lighter shade, 
—and holding the mold with its convex or raised side resting on the 
palm of the left hand, place the wax prepared, as just directed, on the 
hollow, indented side of the mould and press it gently and firmly in 
to all the indentations of the mould. Now, take a stem of fine white 
wire covered with wax of the same shade as the underside of the leaf 
and place it along the middle of the mould over the wax just pressed 
on. The lighter sheet of wax should now be pressed over all, using 


firm and continued pressure to insure complete adhesion, but taking 


care not to press the stem before mentioned with too much force. 

The leaf when removed from the mould will require only a slight 
dusting of powder and a few touches of shading and modelling to be 
quite perfect in form and color, 

The natural maple leaf is found in every variety of shade and 
color, and leaves moulded according to the directions just given, may 
be formed at once, and with scarcely an added shade of color, from 
the sheets of wax in all the prepared shades of yellow, green, scarlet, 
pink, violet and crimson. 

The more variegated leaves in imitation of the many colored hues 
in “yellow, and green, and gold, and purple red” of the gorgeously 
tinted varieties of the natural leaf will require more careful handling. ~ 
A few brief directions for making a few of these may now be given, 

Delicate Tea Colored Maple Leaf. Use pale cream-colored wax, 
and charging a large tinting brush with very pale yellow (flake white 
and a small portion of chrome No. 1) paint with it the upper side of 
the leaf, spreading the color evenly on and working from the edge of 
the leaf towards the centre, so that the color may be paler and thinner 
at the edge and richer at the centre. Now touch the edges with a 
bright pink shade (carmine and flake white), and making the car- 
mine a little deeper, trace the veins carefully, observing to make. 
them much darker in the centre of the leaf. A decayed, withered 
appearance may be given by tinting in several places with burnt 
sienna. When the colors are quite dry, slightly polish the leaf by 
rubbing a small piece of flannel softly over the surface. 

Bright Golden Colored, Carmine-died Maple Leaf. Use pale yellow. 
Paint the face of the lent with chrome No. 2, rubbed on evenly with 
the finger tip, and polish slightly with a piece of flannel. Now using 

»the colors almost dry and painting quickly with different tinting 
brushes, touch the surface with carmine, and the edges here and 
there with burnt carmine. 


Bright Carmine Colored, Green Tinted Maple Leaf. Use white wax. 
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Paint the edge with moist carmine, and the points with pale pink on 
both sides of the vein in the centre and reaching almost. to the’ edge. 
When these colors are dry rub the face of the leaf with dry carmine. 
Now takea tinting brush well charged with bright green, and holding 
it almost upright, dap the color in irregular patches over the lower 
part of the leaf. This will give the spotted or mottled appearance 
characteristic of so many autumn leaves. Again giving the color 
time to dry, trace the veins, painting with burnt carmine, and scatter 
a fews drops of the same color here and there over the leaf. Curl 
the edge over in one or two places just far enough to show the white 
underside and touch the up-turned white edge with bright carmine. 

Deep Brown, Purple-stained, Maple Leaf. Use orange wax. Paint 
the highest point of the leaf with deep green. Mix a small part of 
chrome No. 1 with carmine in a little gum water, and dap this color 
irregularly over all parts of the leaf. Now paintthe greater part of 
the leaf with burnt carmine and the remainder with burnt sienna, 
taking care to make the parts adjoining the leading veins the deepest 
in shade. 

Pale Scarlet Maple Leaf. Use pale yellow wax. Rub the face of 
the leaf over with carmine mixed with a small portion of flake white. 
Dap bright green in patches over the leaf, and touch the edges with 


violet carmine. 


Withered Maple Leaf. Use white wax. Rub the leaf over with 
raw sienna, and touch the edges with burnt umber. Place the leaf 
on the palm of the left hand with the colored side downwards and roll 
with the head of curling pin round the edges, pressing deeply. Make 
one or.two deep grooves by rolling from the points towards the base 
of the leaf. Now turn the leaf over and crumple the ridges here and 
there carelessly with the fingers. Push the head of the tinting brush 
in several places through the leaf and jag the edges of these little 
round worm-holes with the point of the modelling pin. 

American Ivy. The crimson five-fingered leaves and dark purple 
berries of Virginian creeper or woodbine, as it is variously named, 
are very effective when modelled in wax and form very desirable 
adjuncts in the arrangement of Autumn leaves for ornamental pur- 
poses. 

The leaves are readily moulded from the various shades of crim- 
son colored wax. To form the berries: Take white stem wire about 
two inches long, and attaching, as before directed, a strip of white 
wax, model with fingers till the wax is perfectly round and smooth. 
About twenty of these will be required. Make several distinct shades 
of crimson powder from cobalt, carmine and arrow-root. Now paint 
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the berries with a pale pink shade, and when the color is perfectly 
dry rub four or five with one of the prepared shades of crimson, and — 
cover the stems with wax colored with carmine. To arrange the ber- 
ries in clusters: To the end of the main stem attach two or three 
clusters of small pale green berries merely dusted with crimson 
powder, and then arrange the rest down the stem in bunches of threes 
and fives, fastening them and the leaves to the stem with very fine 
wire, and covering all the spaces between the clusters with pale car- 
mine colored wax. 


MODELLING WAX PRUE 


room than a choice collection of fruit setin a proper back ground 

of green leaves and with vines trailing gracefully round the 
handles and hanging over the sides of the basket or vase which holds 
them. 

The main secret of success in arranging fruit is to represent the 
seperate pieces, notas they are seen in the market or on the table, 
but as they appear in nature, surrounded with green leaves and bend- 
ing stems. Rosey cheeked apples, golden oranges and bright scarlet. 
cherries are rendered far more effective and beautiful when placed 
against the rich green leaves which belong to them. 

MOULDS. 

Procure a sheet of thin tin and cut strips from it two, three, and. 
four inches wide. Bend one of these into the form of a ring or hoop, 
fasten it securely and thightly with cord, and place it on a sheet of 
paper. The ring should be at least an inch larger than the fruit to 
be moulded, and’ deep enough to hold sufficient plaster to allow the 


l \ HERE cannot be a more appropriate ornament for a dining 
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_ fruit to be half buried init. Paint the fruit with olive oil, and mix 
with water as much plaster of Paris as may be thought necessary. 





Plate 8, Diagrams for Wax Leaf and Fruit Modelling, 
The liquid plaster must be moderately thick so that the fruit may not 
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sink too deep intoit. Now pour the plaster in the ring, and then place 
the fruit in the centre so as to leave a margin of plaster all round, as 
shown in fig. 4, plate 8. The plaster should reach just to the 
middle line of the fruit, and leave just one half standing out, or un- 
touched. As soon as the plaster sets, unfasten the ring, and carefully 
disengage it from the mould, 

The flat edge of the mould must now be scraped quite smooth with 
a pen knife, and several small cup-like holes cut in it as shown in fig. 
5. All the dust and chips should be carefully brushed away so 
as to leave the fruit and mould perfectly clean. This will form one 
half of the mould and should be left for half an hour to harden. To 
make the other half : Paint the fruit, the edges of the mould and the 
little round holes with oil. Now replace the ring, fasten firmly 
round the mould, and then mixing some plaster as before, pour it 
gently over the fruit till it covers it completely and extends out to 
the ring. When the plaster sets properly, unfasten the ring, pull the 
parts of the mould gently apart, take out the fruit, and the mould is 
complete. 

The mode of placing the fruit in the liquid plaster should depend 
on its particular form, and have reference to the ease with which it 
may be afterwards taken out of the mould. A lemon, for instance, 
should be placed in the plaster as shown in fig. 4; an apple, asin fig. 
5 ;a pear, as in fig. 8. A melon mould will require to be formed of 
three or four pieces, making one at a time, as shown in fig. 6. 

The stems of cherries, plums, etc. should be removed before mould- 
ing, and all fruit either too soft or too hard to remove readily from 
the mould should receive a good coating of oil. 


COLORS. 


The various blooms required may be prepared by mixing arrow 
root with dry powder colors. 

For light grapes use starch, or arrow root and a very small part of 
violet carmine, varying the shades as may be required ; for dark 
grapes, add a little cobalt; for green grapes use arrow root and a very 
little pale green color. 

Oranges, lemons and some other fruits have one a glossy surface. 
This is done by rubbing with a soft pad, or piece of flannel. 

Fruit, especially the smaller kinds, require white cake wax of the 
very finest quality, to give the beautiful velvety or satiny surface of 
the natural fruit. | 

The wax in casting must : merely melted, never allowed to boil. 
When entirely melted, put in ita thin muslin bag containing the co- 
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loring matter, and stir thoroughly with a wooden spoon till the color 
is completely dissolved in the body of the wax. 

For lemons, use chrome No. 38; apples, chrome No. 1, 2, or 3; 
peaches, chrome No. 1 and flake white; for green fruit such as melons, 
green gages, etc., use the chromes, Prussian blue and flake white, 
lighted or darked as required; for strawberries and raspberries, use a 
very small quantity of lake. The paint powders must be added, but 
only in sufficient quantity to give the proper body color or founda- 
tion. The soft appearance of the natural fruit and all its peculiar 
tints and marking are given afterward by using the tube paints, or dry 
powders mixed with gum water or oil, or in some cases, turpentine 
and oil. 

Moulds before using must be placed for a few minutes in moder- 
ately warm water. When the wax is ready for casting, the mould should 
-be removed from the water and wiped out with a cloth. Then tak- 
ing one half of the mould in the left hand, pour in the melted wax 
with the other, using care not to let it run over the edge; then put 
the other half quickly on it and press both firmly together. Now 
proceed to turn the mould over and over in the hand. This must be 
done gently, so that the wax may cover alike all the inner surface of 
the mould. The wax will soon cease to move or rattle, and as soon as 
this is the case, replace it, as itis, in the warm water, and let it re- 
main two or three minutes; then lift it out, open the mould and take 
out the wax fruit, handling it gently as it will be soft and easily 
crushed. 

FORMING THE FRUIT. 

Peaches. ‘Take the fruit from the mould, and while still warm 
pare away any roughness, especially in that part where the two pieces 
of the mould joined; and then with a small pad of flannel dipped in 
turpentine, wash over the whole surface, rubbing down any rough- 
ness still remaining. 

Color some peaches of a greenish yellow (chrome No. 1, anda very 
small part of Prussian blue), others in some parts with a purplish 
tinge in the carmine, and others again of a rosy pink, imitating the 
tints and colors peculiar to the different varieties of the natural fruit. 
The carmine should be applied dry with a stiff tinting brush, or 
mixed with turpentine and dapped rather than painted over the sides. 
The bloom may be giving by putting a little fine white down in the 
hand and rolling the peach in it. 

Apples. Moulds of the different kinds should be taken and the 
tints and colors peculiar to each variety copied from the natural fruit. 
The bright rosy cheeked apple is cast with deep lemon colored wax 
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and carmine or vermilion used with flake white to blush the cheeks. 
The greater part of the coloring must be done with the brush; a fine 
camel’s hair pencil answering best for the streaks; and a stiff tinting 
brush, for blending the flush color upon the “warm side, ” as the red - 
cheek of the apple is termed. Rub in alittle burnt umber, or raw 
sienna here and there with the body color, to imitate the brown spots 
and weather stains sometimes observable in the skin of the natural 
fruit. The coloring finished, coat with demar varnish; fasten the - 
calyx in the end using a fragment of tobacco leaf, cigar leaf being the 
best; and in the other end a stem, using one taken from the natural 
fruit. 

Pears surpass apples, if not in richness and variety of coloring, 
at least in grace and beauty of form. They are colored in the same 
manner as apples; then in case of some yellow varieties, a fine camel’s 
hair pencil is dipped in black color, and minute specks dotted on the 
surface. 

Plums. In casting the large purple egg plum, mix sufficient car- 
mine powder with the melted wax to color it a crimson; add to this 
violet carmine tube -paint until arich deep purple color is obtained. 
The wax plum when taken from the mould should be smooth, even, 
and without a flaw or crack. Carefully trim and round the ridge upon 
the side, as in the natural plum, and wash the surface all over with a 
soft flannel pad dipped in turpentine. The form being perfect, pro- 
ceed to paint the surface with purple powder (carmine and violet car- 
mine ), the color being applied with a stiff tinting brush. Nowleta 
drop of gum-water fall upon the palette nearthe purple powder color; 
rub them thoroughly together until the mixture becomes as thick as 
syrup and perfectly smooth; and then holding the tinting brush up- 
right, and applying the color with quick even strokes, blend and 
soften the crimson-purple shades, merging the purple on one side 
into a deep violet blue. The bloom is given by breathing over the 
surface and dusting with purple powder. Then rub the parts gently 
with flannel where a slight gloss appears on the natural fruit. Form 
a stem of wire covered with brown wax, as in flower stems, and var- 
nish it; or use a natural stem. | 

Cherries. Cherries, strawberries, and other small fruits are cast 
more readily by making a small hole in the calyx end of the mould. 
The two half moulds are tied together, and the hot wax poured in till 
the mould is full. Allow it to stand for a few moments, and then 
pour out all the wax that remains liquid. When cold, the halves se- 
parate readily, and the fruit comes out whole and clear. The stems 
should be inserted while the wax is warm and soft. Cherries are 
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colored with carmine, adding violet for the deeper shaded varieties. 
The color should be mixed with turpentine and applied with a soft 
camel’s hair brush. When colored, varnish with white hard varnish. 

Strawberries. The strawberry in clusters is beautiful; the scar- 
let or crimson fruit forming a charming contrast to the light soft 
leaves. After casting several clusters in white wax, making them of 
various sizes, proceed to color them with carmine in fine powder, mix- 
ed with turpentine or gum water, shading off in some places to almost 
white, or a delicate, white flesh tint. The large varieties require one 
half the berry to be colored with a mixture of lake and crimson, the 
other shaded off to a yellowish flesh tint (chrome No. 2, flake white 
and carmine). The seed specks are painted with bright yellow 
chrome put on in dots. Varnish when dry with demar varnish. The 
stalks should be made of silk or cotton covered wire dipped in green 
wax, or covered as described for flowers; heat the end of the stem and 
insert it in the large end of the berry. Then placeon the calyx, curl- 
ing back the sepals, and touching with down. Mould the leaves ona 
gilt leaf mould, or copy them from nature, painting all the little spots 
on the leaves or stems. 

Blackberries, Raspberries, etc., can all be formed in a manner 
similar to the strawberry. 

Grapes. Grapes are made by using small glass moulds which are 
sold ready stemmed. 

For light grapes melt pale green wax, and after each dip turn the 
glass up quickly, so that the wax may run down the stem as it cools. 
This will hinder the wax from forming in thick drops on the lower 
surface of the fruit and spoiling its appearance. The grapes, all 
formed, are arranged in clusters as desired, and the bunches dusted 
with the proper shades of violet powder or starch. 

Blue and crimson purple grapes will require purple wax and the 
bloom will be imitated by adding a little cobalt. 

Currants, etc. Red white and black currants, and other similar 
fruit may be formed in a like manner. 

Imperfect Fruit. A few moulds of curiously formed or imperfect 
fruit should be taken. Their presence in a collection will give a na- 
tural look to the entire group. 


MAKING PAPER FLOWERs. 


use of paper flowers for artistic and decorative purposes. It is 
quite certain that they will be still more extentively used when 

the proper methods of making them are better understood, their 
beauty as objects of art more fully recognized, and the innumerable 
uses to which they can be applied as ornaments more widely known. 

The methods explained in the following pages refer to flowers 
which are designed to be used as objects of art in bouquets, vases, 
crosses, wreaths, etc. Skilfully made, they are fully as effective as 
wax flowers and, indeed, surpass the latter in this respect, that they 
may be used without glass shades. ‘The material is so dry that what 
little dust gathers on them may be easily blown off, the flowers re- 
taining their apparent life and freshness for an indefinite time. As 
toilet ornaments for the dress or hair, they are even superior to 
natural flowers. They can stand any amount of light without loss to 
color or tint, and can be used again and again without fading. 

Materials. In selecting paper, the leading points to consider are 
its texture and color. As arule it cannot be too thin, and must be 
soft and strong. The color should be steadfast, and, if possible, of | 
the exact shade of the natural flower. It is only in the imported 
French papers, manufactured expressly for flowers, that these essen- 
tial conditions are at all to be found. 

The papers most used are:—White tissue, carmine, shaded pink, 
rose-shaded, violet, yellows, scarlet, stem-paper, leaf paper, ete. 

Stamens, hearts, calices, petals, and leaves of all the common 
flowers can be purchased ready made. They cost very little, save a 
great deal of time, and require only a few touches of shaping and 
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shading to make them quite serviceable, even when more than ordin- 
ary effects are desired. 

Tools, Colors, etc. These are the same as in wax flower making. 
Pinchers are useful in arranging the petals of some flowers as the 
rose, carnation, etc., and scissors having a nipper-like contrivance at 
the bottom of the blades for cutting wire, and made expressly for cut- 
ting through several folds of paper, are almost essential. 

Hints and General Directions. Many flowers will require painting 
_ to give them a more natural tint than is to be found in even the best 
paper. For this purpose, powder color is employed. It should be 
kneaded with a little gum-water to resemble thick paste and applied 
with a tinting brush. 

Flowers with peculiar tints and streaks of color such as geran- 
ium, tulip, ete., will require several shades of color. For these, moist 
or transparent colors should be used mixed with a little gum -water, 
and applied with a sable brush. In some flowers, as the fuchsia, and 
leaves, as the carnation, there is a thickness of texture only to be 
imitated by placing a sheet of thin waxed muslin between two sheets 
of paper. 3 

To take Patterns from the Cuts:—Place over-the engraving a piece 
of white tissue paper and trace the outline of the pattern with a 
pencil; then paste the tissue paper on a piece of thin cardboard, and 
trim carefully to the tracing. When once the exact pattern has been 
taken it can be enlarged or diminished as may be desired. 

To take patterns from natural flowers:—Select one or more petals. 
Place them on a sheet of stiff white paper, trace round the edge with 
a pencil, then trim carefully to the drawing, allowing a little addi- 
tional margin for fixing them. Mark on each style of petal the num- 
ber necessary for the flower. 

Cutting and shaping the parts. In cutting the paper there should 
be hardly any forward motion of the right hand, the edges of the pat- 
tern being turned to the scissor blades by a steady movement of the 
left hand. The petals are shaped with the curling pins, the head 
being used to curl and soften the edges and to round the body of the 
petals and the stem to make the required indented lines or ridges. 
The petal should be placed on the palm of the left hand when the 
head of the pin is employed, and on the fingers when the stem is 
used. 
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FLOWER MAKING —THE DAISY. 


Take pattern, as directed, from fig. 1 or 2, plate 1, and cut the 
flower from white stem paper. Soften the edges of the flower, and 
bend the petals slightly backwards by pressing them lightly along 
the centre with the point of a curling pin. Form the button-like 
heart of yellow wax, and gum it carefully in the centre, making it 
firmer by running the wire of the stalk slightly into it. Flowers of 
different sizes may be made by changing the size of the pattern, and 
buds by simply pinching the petals together. 


THE WHITE JASMINE. 


Take pattern from fig. 3, and cut the petals from thin white paper. 
Fasten to the top of a piece of fine stem wire a bunch of bright yel- 
low silk about as large as a pin’s head, to represent the heart of the 
flower. The neck, which is about half an inch in length, is formed 
as follows:—Roll a strip of tissue paper tightly round the end of a 
small curling pin, joining the edges with gum, and then slip off the 
little paper tube and let it dry. Now pass the end of the wire through 
the centre of the petals, and then through the tube, having first gum- 
med the edge nearest the flower so that when the heart is pulled 
against it it will fix the petals at the top of the tube. The calyx is 
cut from dull green stem paper, using the same pattern as the blos- 
som, only a little smaller. It should now be added, and the stem 
covered with light green paper. 

The Yellow Jasmine is made exactly in the same way as the white, 
except that the heart is white not yellow, the petals round not pointed, 
and the leaves of a brighter or more glossy green. 
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CINERARIA. 


- The ready made or stamped petals and leaves should be used for 





Plate 1, Diagrams for Paper Flowers, 
this flower. They are much more effective than those cut from pa- 
per. 
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Form the small brown heart,(fig. 4),by twisting frayed brown 
worsted round the head of a piece of fine stem wire and color the 
outer rim with bright orange chrome to imitate pollen. Draw the wire 
through the hole in the centre of the flower,(fig. 5),till the heart rests 
upon it and gum the heart and flower together. Pass the calyx up 
the stem, fasten it in its place with a little green wax and cover the 
stem with lightish green stem paper. Seven to ten blossoms will be 
required. Arrange these on a piece of rather strong cotton wire in 
groups of two or three together, allowing the flower stalk to be about 
two inches long, and the same distance to intervene between its junc- 
tion with the main stem and the next cluster. Cover the large stem 
with green stem paper and arrange the leaves in the same manner as 
directed for the flowers, only that each leaf should be a little lower 
down than the last. Like the real flower, the stamped petals are 
furnished in a great variety of colors. The flower is easily made and 
is very useful in grouping. 


TULIPS. 


Tulips vary much in their color, form, and mode of streaking; 
some have yellow petals and others white; some black anthers and 
others yellow; and anthers, streaks, color, size, and form areso accor- 
dant with one another that it is much better, when anything like a 
faithful imitation is desired, to take a real tulip as a model. 

The six petals should be made of white paper for white flowers, 
and of a middle shade of yellow for the other varieties. The color of 
the streaks is a mixture of carmine with Prussian blue to produce 
purple; carmine with violet carmine to form a deep purple; and 
crimson lake with violet carmine to make a deep crimson. The petals 
should be streaked on both side before they are attached to the stem, 
and each petal rolled with the head ofa large curling pin until it 
becomes quite hollow or boat-shaped in the part that is to come next 
to the stalk. Make a heart of the proper color and shape by moulding 
wax about the head of a piece of pretty strong wire. Round this ar- 
range the six stamens at equal distances; and then the petals, putting 
on three at first, and then the other three in such a manner that their 
edges will somewhat overlap those of the firstrow. The whole flower, 
if fully blown, should show a cup-like form. If the design is to dis- 
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play the outside of the petals to most advantage, then the petals must 
be more or less closed. 

The tulip is rather a difficult flower to copy, depending for effect 
on grace and beauty of form and on variety and richness of color and 
shades. 


THE WHITE GERANIUM. 


Cut the petals, (figs. 6 and 7, plate 1,) from white tissue paper, 
Shade them lightly with green at the narrow ends, and kneading a 
little violet and lake with gum-water, color the petals as seen in fig. 
8; the lighter shades and fine veins being painted first. The petals 
may be shaped into the proper roundness by pressing them with the 
right thumb against the palm of the left hand. Form the heart as 
shown in fig. 9, and place the three smallest petals round it, attach- 
ing them with gum; the two larger or painted ones may then be added, 
allowing the petals to lap a little, one over the other. Make the 
whole quite secure by tying the points round the stem with silk or 
fine wire. Cut the calyx, (fig. 10,) from pale green stem paper made of 
the proper strength by doubling it. Pass the stem through this, and 
after giving it the natural form, push it close up to the flower. The 
stalk should then be covered with pale green stem paper, varnish 
the parts with gum-water where the natural flower is covered with 
downy hairs, and, taking a pinch of down in the fingers, drop it gently 
over the gummed parts,- and then blow away the down which does 
not adhere. Three to five flowers will be sufficient to form a cluster. 
A few green leaves should be added. 

_ Geraniums are very effective flowers in paper, and may be made 
of any shade from deep rose, or bright scarlet, to pure white. 


THE PINK FUCHSIA. 


Both the sepals and petals of the: Fuchsia require thickening, as 
described in the general directions. Cut the sepals from pale pink, 
and the petals from deep cherry paper. The sepals, (fig. 11, plate 1, ) 
require rolling with the head of a small pin to indent the faint lines 
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required, and to give the proper transparency and gloss. The hollow 
basin shape of the petals, (fig. 12,) is obtained by rolling with the 
head of a large pin. They will require shading with a mixture of car- 
mine and magenta. 

To form the heart and pistil; Take a pieceof fine white wire about 
two inches long, attach to oneend a pellet of pale green wax, and 
near the other end a small roll of white wax; and round this arrange 
the eight stamens as shown in fig. 13. Now fasten on the four petals, 
tying them securely with silk; and then form the neck of wax, and 
after moulding and bending the sepals properly, place them carefully 
round it. 

Fuchsias vary greatly in form, size, and color. They may be made 
with petals of dark rose, bright scarlet, or crimson with pure white 
sepals, or with the petals white, deep purple, violet, salmon or pink, 
and sepals dark red or crimson. Perfect copies can be obtained only 
by taking the natural flower as a model. 


THE CLOVE CARNATION. 


Make a pattern about one third larger than the blossom shown in 
fig. 14 (plate 1,) and cut from carmine paper ee sets, differing in 
diameter about one eight of an inch. 

Paint over each side of the petals with carmine kneaded in a little 
gum water, and before this color has time to dry, take another brush 
and a deeper shade of the same color, and, painting with it from the 
centre towards the edge of each petal, give the striped appearance 
observable in the natural flower. Crimp the edges, and then press 
each petal with the point of a pin, beginning at the outer edge and 
ending each line at the centre. The pressure of the pin will cause 
the paper to rise in little curl-shaped ridges. Pinch these here and 
there to give the sharp, crisp look of the natural flower. Arrange 
the three sets of petals one over the other, the smallest forming the 
centre of the flower, and taking care to show the petals of the middle 
set in the spaces between the petals of the other two. 

Now take the calyx, (fig. 15,) and pierce a small hole in it near 
the stem with the point of a pin: pass the stem of the heart, (fig. 16, ) 
through the petals, and then through the small opening just made in 
the calyx; draw this tightly down, so as to bring some part of each 
petal within the cup. The two stems should now be tied together 
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with silk and covered with stem paper. Arrange the petals carefully, 
as in the natural flower, and dust them with a little arrow root. 

The leaves are made by placing thin waxed muslin between two 
sheets of light green paper and cutting this into the proper form. 
The bud is of the same color and shape as the heart of the flower, 
but larger. It should be made of wax. 

Pinks are made on the same plan as the carnation, except that the 
edge is more deeply fringed. They are all handsome flowers in pa- 
per when properly made. 


THE VIOLET. 


Cut the petals, (fig. 1, plate 2,) from white paper doubled, and rol 
the edges till they become quite thin and smooth. Touch the petal; 
with a few light strokes of green. The violet is a difficult flower to 
copy. Its star like grace and simplicity seem almost beyond the reach 
of art. It is made in shades of white, pale yellow, blue, light purple, 
and crimson, and all the varieties, if nicely made, are quite lovely in 


paper. 


THE BUTTERCUP. 


Cut the petals, (fig. 2, plate 2,) from bright yellow paper. The rich 
golden color is obtained by painting with chrome No. 2, and flake 
white; the gloss by using the polishing brush, and then varnishing 
with a thin wash of gum-water. | 

Make the heart of yellow wax and cover it with a little frayed out 
yellow worsted, knotting the ends of the threads to represent the 
stamens. 


THE ASTER. 


Twelve to sixteen petals are required, the largest about three 
inches in width, and the smallest less than half an inch. The differ- 
ent sizes are easily and nicely graded by using a pair of compasses 
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when cutting the round patterns out of thin cardboard, beginning 
with the smallest and increasing the diameter of the succeeding cir- 
cles about one-eighth of an inch. Cut the petals from different 
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Plate 2. Diagrams for Paper Flowers. 


shades of the same colored paper; the centre petals being the deepest, 
and the outermost the lightest in shade. The leaves, (fig. 3,) made by 
dipping from the edge towards the centre, must be narrower as the 
circle decreases. Double over the end of a stem wire and mould 
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round it a small heart of green wax. Arrange the petals one over 
the other, and press them tightly together. Make a small opening 
in the centre with the point of a pin, and through this run the wire 
stem till the heart rests upon the flower. Fasten the heart and petals 
closely together with gum, or by wrapping some green wax round the 
stem and pressing it close up to the flower. 

The aster may be made of almost any color, and any size from 
one to three inches in diameter. 


THE CRIMSON RHODODENDRON. 


Use ready made petals, leaves, and hearts. Take in the hand a 
stamped flower, (fig. 5, plate 2,) and having kneaded a small quan- 
tity of carmine in a little gum-water, apply the color to the three up- 
permost petals, taking care to deepen the shade towards the centre. 
Now mix a little violet with the carmine, and taking the color in a 
small sable brush, mark the spots as may be desired. Gum its lower 
edges together, and, after gumming the part which is to rest upon 
the flower, draw the stem of the heart, (fig. 4,) through the opening of 
the petals. Cover the stem with pale green paper, and slightly bend 
the pistil and stamens towards the centre petal of the flower. 

About twelve flowers will be required. Take three of these and 
arrange them with their backs to one another round the end of a 
strong piece of wire about nine inches long. Tie them on with silk, 
leaving the flower stalk of each about two inches long. Roll a little 
stem paper round the stem, and then put on three scales, (fig. 6), cut 
from the palest brown stem paper. Put on another three flowers in 
the same manner, a little down the stem, and so on till the cluster is 
complete. 

Cover the stem with brown stem paper, and arrange the leaves, 
beginning with the small ones, in the same manner as directed for 
the flowers, only that each leaf should be a little lower down than the 
last. The leaves will require coloring with burnt sienna and Prus- 
sian blue; afterwards using the polishing brush to give the gloss ob- 
servable in the natural flower. Many of the rhododendrons are . 
made of plain colored petals, but their beauty is greatly enhanced by 
spotting them. The white spotted with yellow and brown, and the 
lilac with green spots, are almost as handsome as the crimson variety 
just described. 
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THE DAHLIA. 


Cut the petals in six sizes, the largest of about the size shown in 
fig. 7 (plate 2) and the smallest about one-third less. Four to six 
sets will be required, 

To obtain the scoop-like shape of the petals:—Fold each petal 
across at about one third of the distance from the base, open it and 
gum from the fold to the end of the base, then fold the gummed part 
lengthwise till the edges meet. 

To form the centre:—Double over the end of the stem and wrap 
cotton wool round it till a pad is obtained of about the size of a small 


cherry. Enclose this in a cover of thin muslin, painted green, and 


tied securely round the stem with silk. Arrange the six smallest 
petals round the centre so as to bend over and nearly enclose it. In- 
crease the number of petals in each succeeding row to the last. 

The sepals of the calyx are a little more pointed in shape than the 
petals. Those to come nearest the petals should be of a pale whitish 
green; the last six, shorter than the rest, of a dark green color and — 
curled backwards. 

Dahlias may be made in almost every shade of pale cream, yel- 
low touched round the edges with carmine, maroon, dark brown, 
scarlet, purple, ete. 


¥ 


THE PINK CABBAGE ROSE. 


Cut the petals from shaded pink paper, placing the pattern so as 
to bring the pointed end to the darkest nart and folding the paper so 
as to allow of eight petals being cut at once., Sixteen each of Nos. 7 
and 6, eight each of Nos. 4 and 5, and twelve of all the others will be 
required. Cutthe two smallest from dark mottled shaded pink paper, 
and the two next sizes of a shade darker, Nos. 2and 3 from pale pink 
tissue, paler than the other petals,and No. 1 from a paler shade of the 
first mentioned paper. 
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Take eight petals of a size, place them on the palm of the left 
hand, one over the other, and roll round the edge with the head of 
the smallest curling pin. This will remove the hard unnatural look 
left on the edge of the petals by the scissors. Now turn the petals 
over, press the centre of the bunch heavily with the thumb, and then 
roll over all parts of it, except the edge, with the head ofa large pin. 
This will leave the edge of the petals curled backwards. Continue 
the moulding till the proper hollow shape of the petals is obtained. 

Mould the heart, (fig. 10), of pale green wax, and fasten the sta- 
mens round it as shown in fig. 9. Separate the petals, and ,placing 
one of the smallest on the palm of the left hand, indent it deeply 
down the centre with the head of a small pin, beginning at the top. 
The pressure will cause the petal to curl over or. follow the head of 
the pin. Place five of these round the centre so as to curl over and 
nearly conceal it. 

Now take two of thesmallest petals and three of the next size, and 
so arrange them—placing the smallest in front and the largest be- 
hind—that each petal may rise slightly above the one in front of it; 
hold them together by the points, and opening them atthe top, insert 
the end of a fine gum brush, and place a small drop of the gum on 
the centre of each petal. Place the petals, arranged in this manner, 
on the palm of the hand, and using a larger curling pin, roll gently 
from the top of the smaller petal to about its centre, causing the 
bunches to assume the form shown in fig. 11. Complete the arrange- 
ment of the petals with the fingers, bending them backwards, and 
curling over the upper edges of the outermost. Five of these nests of 
petals will be required to goround the foundation. Each should be 
placed in its proper position and tied with floss silks. The two next 
sizes are treated in the same way, and arranged at the back, or partly 
between the bunches already on. The remaining sizes are added in 
sets of two or three, so moulding and arranging each petal that it 
may blend in naturally with those already placed, and assist in pro- 
ducing the cup-like form which is so characteristic of the rose. | 

The calyx,(fig 12),should then be passed up the stem to fit close to 
the back of the flower, and the stem covered with pale green stem 


paper. 
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THE SCARLET POPPY. 


The poppy, like the tulip and dahlia, depends for effect mainly on 
the rich deep coloring of its petals. 

Cut the petals, (fig. 13, plate 2), from scarlet poppy paper. To 
obtain the cup-like shape of the flower: Draw the point of a small 
curling pin in straight lines over the surface of the petals, gradually 
increasing the pressure from the rim to the base. 

The poppy owes a part of its beauty to the graceful bending ofits 
flower stalk. This effect may be gained by cutting the stem from 
fine stem wire. The centre is disc-like in shape, and crossed with a 
few indented lines, it is moulded from pale green max wound round 
the head of the stem. To imitate the stamens: Cut narrow thread- | 
like strips of dark purple paper, color the tips with chrome No, 2, and 
arrange them round the centre in a double row. 

Poppy hearts are furnished ready made, and answer quite well 
for poppies used as ornaments for cushion-covers, bannerets, ete. 
Arrange the petals round the centre, tying them securely with silk. 
Form the calyx of pale green paper, fasten it firmly in its place with 
a roll of pale green wax, and cover the stem with pale green paper. 

Poppies in different shades of pale cream color and yellow, with 
blotches of purple sprinkled over the bases of the petals, are very 
pretty and affective in paper and exceedingly useful in the grouping 
of bouquets and flower pieces. 


PAPER FLOWERS FOR DECORATIONS. 


Flowers intended for mere decorative purposes may be fuller 
larger, and less elaborate, and the material used in making them need 
not be so carefully selected. Such are roses, poppies, and other 
flowers made much larger than nature and which are so much in 
demand for ornamenting lace curtains, pillow-cases, sofa cushions, 
bannerets, easels, ete. | 

The methods used in making a few of these decorations will form 
an appropriate close to our lesson in paper flower making. 
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TISSUE PAPER LAMP SHADES. 


Creasing tissue paper adds greatly to its pliancy or plastic nature, 
enabling it to take the most graceful forms in falling, and to receive 
and retaintheslightestimpression from the fingers or modelling tools. 
The light in passing through it loses all its glare and breaks into in- 
numerable shades and tints of soft and tender radiance. 

Cut a sheet of tissue paper in two the long way, and join the ends 
with transparent starch, forming a ring or hoop of paper ten inches 
deep, and wide enough to inclose any ordinary sized lamp. When 
dry, draw it through the hands till it becomes finely creased. The 
upper edge of the shade may be formed by inserting a wire ring of 
the proper width and pasting the paper neatly over it. Now take 
strips of finely creased paper two inches wide, crimp them very finely 
lengthwise with a sharp knife, and then cut an edge of each strip in 
fine narrow fringes, about an inch and ahalfin length. Arrange 
these in three rows round the lower edge of the shade, pleating them, 
once and again, to give a full and flowing look to the falling fringes; 
and then place just over the highest row, a wreath composed of pretty 
and effective flowers such as rose buds, violets, pansies, or forget-me- 
nots. A very happy and-elegant effect may be added by placing a 
cluster of flowers upon one side of the shade with a number of fine 
buds and tendrils trailing from its sides, and bending gracefully 
round its surface. 

Rose Shade. Make a wire frame of the proper size and line it 
with tissue paper leaves, with flowers on the outside. About forty 
large roses and twenty buds will be required to cover a large shade. 

Pond Lily Shade. Cut from green tissue paper a circle about six 
inches in diameter to represent the calyx of the flower. Cut the 
sepals like the leaves of the aster, but larger, and mould them to the 
proper shape with the head of a large curling pin. The petals are 
cut from white tissue in three sizes and finished like the sepals. Now 
eut a circle of white tissue paper about two inches in diameter; place 
the calyx upon it, and then the petals, and paste them together with 
clear starch. | 

To form the centre:—Take strips two inches wide of three shades 
of yellow, cut an edge of each strip in sharp pointed leaves about an 
inch and a half in length, place the stem of a small curling pin along 
each leaf from the point to the base, fold it over the pin, pinch the 
sides together, and bend the leaf upwards. Fasten the strips in the 
empty space in the middle of the petals, beginning with the deepest 
yellow, and using about the same quantity of each shade, till the 
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whole space is completely filled with the upturned points of the 
leaves. A piece of silver wire run into the centre and bent to the 
proper shape, may be used to hang the shade gracefully over the side 
of the lamp. 

Sun Flower Shade. Take five or six strips of dark brown paper 
and cut an edge of each in fine, narrow threads about one fourth of 
an inch in length. Cuta circle of white paper about four inches 
wide, and to this sew the strips, placing them so close together that 
their turned up threads touch each other. The leaves of the flower 
are cut in three sizes from three shades of yellow tissue. Shape the 
petals like the lily’s, but narrower and with sharper points. Run an 
indented vein down the centre of the petals from the point to the base, 
and pinch their sides slightly together. Place the leaves over one 
another, beginning with the palest or largest size, and then the centre 
in the middle of the bunch, and fasten them all securely together. 


PART IX. 
THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS AND COLORS. 
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LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 


ANGUAGE is a means of communicating ideas. Words and 

letters are symbols which convey certain impressions to the 

mind, Any symbols which are understood by the parties using 
them, will answer for this purpose; and what could be more appro- 
priate than to use flowers, which so please and delight with their end- 
less beauty of form and color. When both parties are versed in the 
vocabulary, a very delicate and romantic correspondence can be carried 
on in this partially disguised and hidden language. The following list 
is very complete and will doubtless answer all requirements in this 
line: 


PS ACL AMET caithecsrc ten whe Friendship. AASDOMMRTOO Lye. weston eure Lamentation. 


Ncacia, YVeMOw 255.525 04 Secret love. Neto (@Mini)) eens Variety. 
Acapthus ................Arts. Artifice. Asphodel...... ..........My regrets follow to the 
Achillea Millefolia...... War. grave. 
Aconite (Wolfsbane)..... Misanthropy. Auricula, (Scarlet)......,Avarice. 
UODIE SION soup. oeeat Painful remémbrance. PACU SULUT UU UN Mer mtn yeetereeicer Splendor. 
African Marigold........ Vulgar minds. AZOLE Ree oko snc vice sce LOCMMPeTaNCes 
Agnus Castus............Coldness. Bachelor’s Buttons....... Celibacy. 
TEULONY: 6 hed tee chet Thankfulness. Gratitude.) Balm.....................S8ympathy. 
Almond (Common)...... Stupidity. Indiscretion.| Balm of Gilead.......... Cure. Relief. 
PAMISDICO nae eteiit tke acceae Compassion. DS aS. eee Impatience. 
AlO@rs........0+--..0s 5 elIgious superstition. | Barberry................, sourness of temper. 
Alyssum (sweet)......... Worth beyond beauty. | Basil.....................Hatred. 
PATHVAT AME Mees ace ve setae 6 Immortality. Unfading| Bay Leaf................. I change but in death. 
love. ; Bearded Crepis.,.....:.- Protection. 
Amaryllis................ Splendid beauty. Pee, ies. a sede ns Prospervy,. 
FATNDLOBL Aer cel diane aia cienera ake Love returned. Bee Orchis............. «. Industry: 
WAMOthYSt. «2. y.e >see. ee hdmiration. BelAdonNay ce fcc accssee Silence. 
Anemone...... .......... Forsaken. BCUINTOW OL ier ais seieclews cs Obligation. 
Aneolica .....-.+. +--+... Lnspiration, BelVederOr. a acces seet I declare against you. 
EAT ILO Wasteeterss alas s,s slercle'a Temptation. BU DeTEY «cco: cea csvset reacwery, 
Apple (Blossom)......... Preference. Great and| Bindweed................ Humility. 
good. BAO Hp ee ieee vate ecco dete ns 3 Meekness. 
Apple (Thorn)...........Deceitful charms. Bittersweet; Nightshade. Truth. 
PADPICO UR as Aid see OULD eG, PO VACRUMOLM ccs. fe sa0e 3 «ore Difficulty. 
PAP DO De Wilton suneers satires Unchanging friendship. | Bladder Nut Tree........ Frivolous, amusement. 
CA SHUT CCEA LT ony Naehies veas Grandeur. Bluebell. ... .y../5...'., Constancy. 
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Bluebottle (Centaury). ... Delicacy. 
Bonus Henricus .........Goodness. 
IBONCSET he oe tele sie taste oecte Help. 
Borage........+:.1..0:... blunthess. 
WOXSUET CO ese ecsiveeecae ei Stoicism. 
TPIGTR tac nads sees we Van CrnUy, 
WeridalROSG.36 sve wees Happy love. 
PSTROOMRe ace .. Neatness. 


....Calm repose. 


Buckbean...... : 
...... falsehood. 


BUSlOSS east 


IS ULUSTieteeen cot eer itters Docility. 
Burdock,......<........ -Lmportunity. 

SU EGeN Cl Peeirrente vie sete Childishness. 
Buttertl yy Orehisiaas vce Gaity. 

Butterfly Weed..........- Let me go. 

Cap DaGer wesc ciriens se ee Profit. 
GachUstrmecscaicier antes Accepted love. 
Mall Arras er aietet a sic ais 2's eee ae Magnificent beauty. 
Camellia..............--. Perfected loveliness. 
CAMO career scieie les Energy in adversity. 
(Cheune hanna 6 wecoaoaedords Indifference. 
Canterbury Bell......... Acknowledgment. 
Cape Jasmine............ Ecstacy. 
Calan ne vse eve tle Paternal error. 
@arnation, Red. osc...+ Deep love. 
Carnation, Striped....... Refusal. 
Carnation, Yellow.......Disdain. 

Cardinal Flower......... Distinction. 
Watchilveny eee. Snare. 

OAT te cae osseisae sete Strength. 

Cedar Leaf..............-I live for thee. 
Welandine... 006 se ogee Joys to come. 
Cereus (Night Blooming).Transitory Beauty. 
@hamprononen vee. Suspicion. 

Gren yee Wibite ceteris Deception. 
Chestnut Leaf...........- Do me justice. 
CHICK WECO sears 0 se eine = Rendezvous. 
CHICOTY s.4;.. cia acne oe PUgality. 
@hinaeNSter sect Love of variety. 
China or Indian Pink.... Aversion. 

CUDA ROI ci pang duo One Beauty always new. 


Chrysanthemum, Red....I love. 
Chrysanthemum, White . Truth. 
Chrysanthemum, Yellow. Slighted love. 
Cinquefoil.... ...Maternal affection. 
Cistus, or Rock Rose. ....Popular favor. 
CitLone.se ve. ... 1ll-natured beauty. 


Clematis.. . Artifice. 

Cloves. .. Dignity. 

Clover, Four- leaved:. aes Be mine. 
ClOMER;A\VNItC ns ance cs. Think of me. 
COBB sie | ors gente gn aR OOSED” 

Coxcomb.... ..Foppery. 
Coltsioot.:.....:.. .. Justice shall be done. 
Columbine, Purple.... .. Resolved to win. 
Columbine, Red.......... Anxious and trembling. 
@Convolymlusins ieee Extinguished hopes. 
Corchorus...............Impatient of absence. 
OOLEOPSIS 50.0.6. 2 scene ees Always cheerful. 
Coriander.... .... Hidden worth. 

OTN. hcseair lee eee Riches. 

Corn: Cockleycwc. mean Gentility. 


Cornel Tree.............-Duration. 


LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 








[ Their Sentiment. 
Coronella wa poe eaGeere Success crown your 
wishes. 
WOWSIUD ich 6 . Divine beauty. Winning 
grace. 
Cranberry...............Cure for heartache. 
COLORS saocemei ies ase se syes Stability. Power. 
Crocus. cael kok duce eee 
Crown Teeperiet: Sater Majesty. Power. 
Crowfoot.. .......Ingratitude. 
Cudweed (American) ee Unceasing remem- 
brance. 
Currant................. Phy frown will kill me. 
MOC RUG a palaces sole cis 6,0 Meanness. 
ONULOSS oad aes son Deane 
HD AER OCT Erreee pen aie ay scaletave ccs Regard. 
Dalndtaer eye. .. Instability. 


... share your sentiments. 
I will think of it. 


Daisy, Garden.. os 
IDEM ANOUG Cs botcogeote de 


iD atto cil eaermeteee ree: Unrequited love. 
Dandelion. . ee iene COGULOLL Ys 

Darnel (Ray Grass) Reo 1c: 

Dead Leaves...... ......Sadness. 

Melicacy een ccmecn ss so. eee Bluebottle. 

AD OCK Mees ear eee cities Patience. 

DOddOP nico Siaenies ss 44. DASERORS- 
DOCSDANC are cee cee sier Deceit. Falsehood. 
Dogwood........ ... Durability, 

Dragon Plant.. ..onare, 


Ebony ree. esas os Blackness, 
Eglantine........ .......I wound to heal, 


Hider s..07', ..Zealousness, 

Elm.. 3 .. Dignity, 
‘@nchanter’ s Nightshade, Witchcraft, 
Endive....35.«<+-s. .2senTrugality, 

IVER OTECM Siete yeni: Rescues Privation, 


Everlasting.............,Never-ceasing remem- 


brance, 

Men nel shige cece. arte tae Worthy of all praise, 

ROTI eee ete cio eee te elec Fascination, 

LS a Biecstare apeeiale fae Sali srete.e sh Argument, 

PUI Orton... ss cepucs. sewerce Reconciliation, 

BL Tieeeces etive io onsite dns emotion: Time 

FH Laxey aiereeyes ster srejscenet avevahere areke Domestic industry, I 
feel your kindness. 

Fleur-de-Lis.. ..Flame, J burn, 

Flytrap... ; .. Deceit, 

Forget- ane-Not_ Maieretecaysretisys True love, Forget me 
not, 

Foxglove............-.-. sincerity, 

Foxtail Grass............ Sporting, 

Puchsiae Carlet essence: Taste, 

Garden Chervil.......... Sincerity, 

Genclanin areca ctserorae srr True worth, 

Geranium, Ivy.......... Bridal Favor, 

Geranium, Lemon....... Unexpected meeting, 

Geranium, Nutmeg.... .Expected meeting. 


Geranium, Oak-leaved, .True friendship, 
Geranium, Pencilled .... Ingenuity, 
Geranium, Rose......... Preference, 
Geranium, Scarlet.... .. Comforting, 
Geranium, Silver-leaved, Recall, 

Geranium, Wild......... Steadfast piety. 
Gilly flower en asc sieeien Bonds of affection, 


Their Sentiment, | 


LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 


Gladiolus... ........ Ready armed, 
Golden Rod....... .. Precaution, 
Gooseberry ei 5. acess Anticipation. 
Grapes Vaineeesceem crite Intemperance, 
Grass.. soe, Utility, 
Geeldee: Hose. ..Winter, Age, 


are Welilitere cae cae os 
Mawkweed....0......85 0% 
Bila wit hOLMe tie crs <atyerc-.e 
Hazel... ... 


. .Submission, 
.Quicksightedness, 


Grief, 


Hope, 


.. Reconciliation, 


Heath.... .... solitude, 

He TE MATT A ec s)-c sss yee rar ois Tears, 
Heliotrope............... Devotion. Faithfulness, 
HetepOre sa: 5.1... e5-2s- calumny. 
Hemlock................. You will be my death, 
Hemp... .. Fate, 
Henbane.................1mperfection. 
Hibiscus... ...Delicate beauty. 

RON er aa! Shee eens Foresight. 

OU hOCKs a. ccciseotaa8% Ambition. Fecundity. 
PROMOS UY ge teeta, ore: sistas eis ares Honesty. Fascination. 
Honeyflower............. Love sweet and secret. 
FRONCVBUCKICAere,. 0:50.00 ons Generous affection. 
Hop.. .. Injustice. 

THOU AMI cree n lacks oe oie Ornament. 

Horse Chestnut.......... Luxury, 

Hortensia... .. You are cold. 
HPOMSOLCC lye dies 5:0 (0.5 vans, frases Vivacity. 

Pay OCUAGS eels es sacs eck Benevolence. 

EUV BATS CI ele ciate vist a¥s,s/0: 6 5s Heartlessness. 


PELVIS SOD. Ati ialsisilera Wee/8 win siG, fos 
eelamduMOss:s ..07206 55... 
iceselant...... 


NT Nas OLESS 5 H.0.5 jacides) on! s 
Indian Pink, Double.... 
Indians lam 2 aes 


Tristese. et 

eV Yiaciererscescese) sis 
SASIMUING someeniptes ea wice hs 
Jasmine, Yellow....... 
J OUMOUU ver iets 
Judas Tree.... 


JUNIPCIAS A aCe ee 


-Cleanliness. 
.-Health. 
.. Your looks freeze me. 


Warlike trophy. 


. Always lovely. 

.. Unsatisfied desire. 

....A message. 
..Fidelity. Marriage. 


Amiability. 


.Grace and elegance. 
...Return my affection. 
..Unbelief. Betrayal. 


.Succor. 

WUSUICIAM Me ilcul eens caees The perfection of loveli- 
ness. 

Kennedia.......... ...... Mental beauty. 
Labarnum...... .........Pensive beauty. 
Lady's Slipper...........Capricious beauty. 
HAntana .. 3. .cccacks a= 5, COP. 
arehe oo: .. Audacity. 
Larkspur.. ....Fickleness. 
Laurel..... eee CLOLy. 
Baurestina se cperneres  tOKen: 
Lavender.. eee DISstrunte 
Leaves (dead)............ Melancholy. 
Lemon Blossoms........ Fidelity in love. 


MetGU CCl 6 yen 
Lichen... oie 
MICOLICE, Willdaaa haere 
Lilac, White 


..-Cold-heartedness. 
...Dejection. 


I declare against you, 
Youthful innocence. 


ily, Water s.<sten. . .. Eloquence, 
WGTLY, WV DIGG es tes naeitie Sweetness. Modesty, 
Lily, Yellow............. Falsehood, 





Lily-of-the-Valley 
Linden or Lime Trees.. 
AD TT Grete nen ae tost.s crates 
ISivieiO aiken .ec ener. 
WIV OTW Olt a secn vets ton 
IODELIA aera te heen 
IWOCURtE eee 

grave, 
Lotus.. See 
Lotus Flower 


Love Lies Bleeding.... 


se ee eee 


.Conjugal love. 
..I feel my obligations, 
.. Liberty, 


.Hopeless, not heartless, 
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Return of happiness. 


Confidence. 


.. Malevolence, 
.Affection beyond the 


. Oblivion, 


Estranged love. 
Perplexity. 


Lucern...... esa ae ee LlLes 
EMDING, fod ae ee ccss. seh 1s LORS NAON, 
Maddern wer at iseq Aaa Calumny, 
Magnolia.. ...Love of nature, 
Magnolia, Seam. Boden: Perseverance, 
Maiden’s Hair...........Discretion. 
MallOWres ee estscsiens «eo MLldness. 
Mallow, Syrian:......... Persuasion, 
Manda kosmrer tera ae ee ELOLLOL. 
Maple.. EE ese hve 
Marioold sino oun ener 
Marigold, Pr ophetic. ... Prediction 
MATT OLRAI s nae eet ters oe Blushes. 
Marshmallow...........Benificence. 
iIManvelvot Renttermcesre: Timidity. 

Mary flower eee seen Welcome. 


Meadow Saffron......... 
Meadowsweet.......... 


My best days are past. 


. Uselessness. 


Mignonetter ot. “oss dea 5c Your qualities surpass 
your charms. 

IMGUREOU exe eisiee + race Serene VV Gl. 

Milkvetch............... Your presence softens 
my pain. 

Milkweed... .. Hermitage. 

Mimosa (Gonsitix e Plan) Bensilty eness. 

Mitte : .. Virtue. 

Mistletoe................] surmount difficulties, 

MOockOrance neces Counterfeit. 

Monkshood.... .........A foe is near. 

MIG ON WOLbheeer ne eere ser Forgetfulness. 

Mionnincy Glowyee essere Affection. 

Moss.. eels Maternalploves 

Motherwort...... .......Concealed love. 

Mountain Ashi sc. a2) a.) Prudence. 

Mourning Bride......... Unfortunate attachment. 

Mudwotrt.. 3 ... Tranquility. 

Mulberry ree (Black). I shall not survive you, 

Mulberry Tree (White).. Wisdom. 





Mirshroomies. -s.- 22+ 4 Suspicion, 

Musk Plant............ . Weakness, 
Mustard Seed........... Indifference. 

MV EMM ern teh acces, DOVA Gladnesss 
IMivmntlowannris ec. jcescid. 5. LOVE. 
Narcissus... ..Egotism, 
Nasturtium.. ... Patriotism. 
Nettle.. : .. slander, 

Night- Sigormine Goren. Transient beauty. 
Night Convolvulus...... Night, 
Nightshade.... ......... Dark thoughts. 
Oak Leaves........ ..... Hospitality. Bravery, 
Oats..... .. The soul of music, 
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LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 


Oleander. ck jesse se ye Beware. 
Olive.. Pen eCacer 
Orange iieeeoris sie Rete ULL LNze 
Orchis... ..A belle. 
Osier.. Wee .. Frankness. 
ONO Aa kecodced oc Dreams. 
Ox-Eye... i eee aindness: 
AlN es cee. ace ceracie ora CLOLY 
TRATISVsch Gan be erence tree Think of me. 
Parsley secace ees eee eee, eS tlyalye 
Passion Flower.......... Religious superstition. 
2 Acme oa sa ...Departure. 
Peach.. .. Unequalled. 


Peach Blossom.......... 
.. Affection. 

.. Flee away. 
Bashfulness. 


IPCAL gal cee sass 
Pennyroyal... 


IReppermintss2 os ss ee. 
IReriwinkle se... ces ohne 
IPETSICATIAGge oer ae earls 
WersimMmMoneccacs je see 


beauties. 


PMO or bhai sd vis cies wk 


MMT perme lee cn. escheat: 


ine-Applere.. «2.220 <cne 
.Hope in adversity. 


PING SPEUCC ice caves aa 
Pink, Carnation. ... >... 
Pink, Indian,Double.... 


Pink, Mountain......... 
MBLs UECO Cs cer ae.e wart os cers 


imi Wanitel sy. co oc vires 
Plane Tree...... 
Plum, Wild.. 
Polyanthus.. 3 
Pomegranate Piowers : 
Roplar, blacks... 445 


Poppy, scarletese-. 


Roppyn VW iitetes ccc... ce 
.. Benevolence. 
.. satire. 


Potato.. 

Prickly nae 
Primrose, Ev Catae 
Primrose, Red... 3... 2... 
AURA 5 eos ce ate 


Quince.. : .... Temptation. 

Queen of ‘the Praitie., .. Queen of coquettes. 

Ragged Robin.......... Wit. 

Ranunculous, Garden.... You are attractive. 

Raspberry «50.2. .2.2-s  WOMOFSe, 

Reed sae tec ante cesses Music. 

Rhododendron (Rosebay)Danger. Beware. 

Rhubarb.... pees a AGVICE: 

Rose Bude aoc 252 3 eee AOve: 

Rose, Austrian........... Thou art all that is love- 
ly. 


Rose, Bridal.. 


Rose, Burgundy.... .... 
Rose, Campion......... 
Rese, Carolina.......... 


Rose, /Chings..-. ee 


.Unpatronized merit. 
.Coarseness. 
Py TUS I AVONICA Sw. a 


I am your captive. 


Shame, 
Warmth of feeling. 


.Pleasures of memory. 


Restoration. 


Bury me amid nature’s 


Unanimity. 


.Change. 


ative 
You are perfect. 


Woman’s love. 
Always lovely. 


. Aspiring. 


Pure love. 
Talent. 


.. Genius, 
.. Independence. 
... The heart’s mystery. 


Mature elegance. 


.... Courage, 
Roplar, White... are. o7 
Poppy shed 5; seme. ac 
.Fastastic extravagance. 


Time. 
Consolation. 


Sleep. My antidote. 


Inconstancy. 


Fairie’s fire. 


.. Happy love. 

. Unconscious beauty. 
Only deserve my love, 
. Love is dangerous. 

.. Beauty always new. 


| 











[ Their Sentiment. 


Rose, Christmas........ Tranquilize my anxiety. 
Rose, Damask.... ....... Brilliant complexion. 
Rose, Deep Red... ..Bashful shame. 


Rose, Gueider........... Winter. Age. 

Rose, Hundred-leaved.. Pride. 

ROSe. APA sac c.rc ese Beauty is your only at- 
traction. 

Rose; MOSS iia ese oc soem Virtuousness. 

Rose, Musk............. Capricious beauty. 

ROSCsmSIMG LON n. cy... Simplicity. 


Rose, Thornless......... Early attachment. 
ROS6, Dea. 6.40 c2 sce ctsen You are beautiful. 
Rose, White.... ..l am worthy of you. 
tose (withered)......... Transient impressions. 
Rose, Yellow...... .....dealousy. 

Rose, Full,over two buds Secrecy. 

Rose, White and Red To- 


Peter. .. cts 3s +e MIty. 
TUCK eee s ..Disdain. 
Riilelie os ae ead. oe oh ee OCasy: 
Rye Grass...............Changeable disposition. 
Sailronieie stents ccs: sey Beware of excess. 
SACOM ens rrne erni ee Domestic Virtue. 
Saint John’s Wort...... Animosity. Supersti- 

tion. 
SATOOHIAE eraser oan eel tony. 
Saxlfrage (ii. s2c5 4-53 .+ pr eetOns 
SCADIOUSHeseiant Seances Unfortunate love. 
Scabious, Sweet......... Widowhood. 
Sensitive Plant......... Delicate feelings. 
Shamrock...............Light-heartedness. 
Snakesfoot..........._.. Horror. 
SnapuracOneens sa. eor Presumption. 
Snows ballteree eee OU ae 
SNOWOEODeass.6 2 2 ce LLOpes 
SOLreleee ete ee eee Ade CHLONe 
Southernwood...... ....Jest. Bantering. 


.. Warmth of sentiment. 
.. Female fidelity. 


Spearmint...... 
Speedwell...... 


Spiders Oplnyiseedss: =. Adroitness. 

Spindle Tree............Your charms impress 
my heart. 

Star of Bethlehem.... .. Purity. 

Starwort, American..... Cheerfulness in old age. 

StLAW, mo LOKeM eects or Rapture of a contract. 

Straw, Wiholem, vas... .. Gnion:, 

StEAW DEIN aes aera nee Esteem and love. 

SUMACHRSe ss. aoc oa ese SO DLendor. 

Sunflower, Dwarf.. ..... Adoration. 

Sunflower, Tall.... ..... Haughtiness, 

Swallow-Wort.... ...... Cure for heartache. 


Sweet Basil..... ...Good wishes. 
Sweetbrier, American.. .Simplicity. 

Sweet Pea.... .. Delicate pleasures. 
Sweet William.... ...... Gallantry. 


Sycamore... . Curiosity. 

Syringa.... ..Memory. 

Tansy.. ..I declare war against 
you, 

Teasel..... ...0.....:Misanthropy. 

Tendrils of Climbing 


Plantsesy cee ee Ties, 


Thistlovgiok: area. Austerity. Retaliation. 


The Vocabulary. ] 


Thorns....... See ere aay Treachery. Deceit. 
PHritt cus ceemae ses cece Sy apathy. 
TRYOO cee te est ee ACHIVIty. 
Tiger Flower............May pride befriend me. 
Travellers’ Joy..........Safety. 
Trefoil (Birdsfoot)....... Revenge. 
Touch-Me-Not...... ..... Innocence. 
PPUELOU Se ec fess cess 5s Surprise. 

' Trumpet Flower......... Fame. 
Tuberose................ Dangerous pleasures. 
HIMOUEL Pac oe ccces'« .. Fame. 


Tulip, Red...............Declaration of love. 
Tulip, Variegated........ Beautiful eyes. 
Tulip, Yellow........... Hopeless love. 


PICMG artaars atere en oc are ret Charity. 
Valerian................. Accommodating disposi- 
tion. 


Venus’ Fly-trap..........Caught at last. 


Venus’ Looking-glass...Flattery. 
MOLONICH.. 2 << i.2.05 .4-.. Bidelity. 

WET DEN Aes crise ce cates c ves Sensibility. 
WOLVAINGR accu eeeie ete s Enchantment. 
WHI OER th reco e reo. cae ee Intoxication. 
Violet, Blue..............-Faithfulness. 





LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 


Violet; Dame... 62... 3.. 
Violet, Yellow...... 
Virgin's Bower.......... 
Wallflower........ 
Walnut 


eee oe ee ae ee er ee sees 
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. Watchfulness, 

. Rural happiness, 
Filial love, 

.-Fidelity in adversity, 
Intellect. Strategem. 


Wratersliily nace secre Purity of heart, 
Water-melon............. Bulkiness, 
Wax Plant............... Susceptibility, 
WDOAGS con tore ver see Riches. 
Wihortleberrytene.es Treason, 
Willow, Creeping........ Love forsaken, 
Willow, Water........... Freedom, 
Willow, Weeping........ Mourning, 
Witch Hazel............,.A spell. 


Wee ee ole 


Wioodbineter vy... ae .Fraternal love, 

WOO SOLTON 2 a4. fuer nen Maternal tenderness, 
WOM WOOUre tee. -n ke. Absence. P 
Xanthium,..............udeness) 
‘Xeranthemum.........., Cheerfulness. 

GAT LOW See Re hate ;Cure for heartache. 
MiOWrescentisas ciecscen es os DOLLOW: 

Zephyr Flower.......... Expectation. 

ZADNIN 2 %..6 secre esse sss DRODSHtS Of “ab eet 

friends, 


Sentiments, Qualities. Eta., and Their Representative 
Flowers 

Absence................., Wormwood. Ambassador of love.... .Cabbage Rose. 
Abuse not... 24. ....<.25.. Crocus. AMDOIIOD ¢,...6225.6 $204, Hollyhock: 
Accepted love............ Cactus. Amiability cee ee ss asm ne. 
Acknowledgement....... Canterbury Bell. PATIO Tents econ ees. Vy LIA 
UANICTAV ICY ercccaurs cere « ... Thyme. NTH OSIGY aes oe ere tee ees St. John’s Wort, 
AGIMAT AION: cree eee eer: Amethyst, Anticipation............,Gooseberry. 
INGOTatlONS .swiecee Se seieee Dwarf Sunflower. Anxious and trembling..Red Columbine. 
AG OIINESS 5s oe cence Spider Ophrys, INTL ORBMER rion occa c rcs Cuckoo Plant, Arum, 
Adulation!. ..0csenedes ce © ACalia: PAR IT COMME cuctyt eet ante Clematis. 
INOVICCs Andee cee ee Rhubarb. AT OTM OM Users rep atte ies ee LADY 
FATTOCHION ie vides oa de rere Sorrel. Pear. Arts or artifice...... .... Acanthus. 
Affection beyond the ASDIPINGAces 5.7. 4.00 +. MLOUntaIn Pink, 

PTAVOLa wales sie Sorceie Locust. Assiduous to please..... Sprig of Ivy with Ten- 
Affection, maternal...... Cinquefoil. drils. 
ALE CEAIONI Sy ciate ste wate aes Morning Glory. Assignation..............Pimpernel. 
ASLOO IS NOAL 765 oc eau: Monkshooda. PAbGACHIMEN Te. 2220s ue Ipomea 
ATerenOuchtencaverent China Aster. Starwort.|} Audacity................ Larch. 

Daisy. AMSCOTIY <2 f225.5.:' .'.....Thistle. 
IAW TEOMONU icine eect e Straw. AV MEIGO as Gets: >s.->. ATICUIA, 
A DOS ciseilaiccs sesiseuters ete: Guelder Rose. AVISLONn eam ress os China Or indian Pink. 
Agitation...... ..........Sainfoin. Moving Plant.) Bantering...... ..... southernwood. 
Alas! for my poor heart..Deep Red Carnation. Baseness...........:....Dodder of Thyme, 
Always cheerful.......... Coreopsis. Bashfulness............. Peony. 
Always lovely............ Indian Pink, Double. Bashful shame. : Deep Red Rose. 





a 
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LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 


Beautiful eyes............ Variegated Tulip. 
Beauty.. --....Larti-Colored Daisy. 
Beauty swears NOW sae cieete China Rose. 


Beauty, capricious...... 
per. 


.Musk Rose. Lady’s Slip-| Coquetry......... 


Beauty, delicate.......... Hibiscus, 

Beauty, divine............American Cowslip. 
Beauty, lasting........... Stock. 

Beauty, magnificent...... Calla £thiopica. 
Beauty, mental.......... Clematis. 

Beauty, neglected........Throatworf. 

Beauty, pensive.......... Laburnum, 

Beaty; TUStc.: «<2 oss. .French Honeysuckle. 


Beauty, transient...... 
Beauty, unconscious... .. 


Beauty is your only at- 


‘ CLACTON ee ceenie ts. 


eee eco es ee eeserecesce 


Beneficence............ 
Benevolence............ 
IBCULAY Al tasers es esiee 
Mel B VOU Nee et cs Gcewcees ¢ 
SO WaAlOk ee 4c etes «creer 
ISTACKNESS so secs. se ee 


..dapan Rose, 


.-Four-leaved Clover. 
..Marshmallow. 
.Hyacinth. Potato. 
. Judas Tree. 


White Oleander. 


-Rosebay. Oleander. 
.-Ebony Tree. 


BUTE OES. -.5 cory wsic’e so 0a neat Borage 

PS IMISWOS Monona oar eter ce Marjoram 
PSOUGLOT is assess tses sce yOrangea 
PO ELINOR a 46 ah se d's viele Pink. 
Bonds of affectton........Gillyflower, 


BLAVGLY 5.00). <5 secs 00a0e WILLOW MPORCD. + ORK UMOUIY Se? oc. 554. '0s on Blackthorn. 

leaves. Dignity:<.%. +... .....Cloves. 

PSEA PAVOF 5.054 0 ce.00 5 ac0 Ivy Geranium. Disappointment......... Syringa. Carolina. 
Brilliant complexion.... Damask Rose. MISCLECONG a + vcttesis. ces Maiden’s Hair. 
Bulk. 2... s-ss0ee5s---0-xOurd. Water-melon. | Disdainy,..:............-hue. Yellow Carnations 
PSUS DOU fecu ves acl access Quomoclit. Disgust.. ...Frog Ophrys. 

Call me not beautiful.... Rose Unique. Dissension........ .. Pride of China. 
Calm repose............. Bbuckbean. Distinction..............Cardinal Flower. 
ation enemies oho aieerena ae Madder, Hellebore, MIGhWUSbassrs Ae es Lavender. 
Celibacy..........seeeeeee Bachelor’s Buttons. Divine beauty. ..-...c.5 American Cowslip. 
Change.. : .. Pimpernel, BP OQOUIUY so ikac ins cos cnieactes Rush. 

Giacosble, disposition , . Rye Grass. MONNEWFUSUCCr a eumeser tere Chestnut Leaf. 

CO IMAT UG Vater crc lotessie) oleide ena seareieys Turnip. Domesticindustry....... Flax. 

PP NAENAINS 2010) 54-38 satin 3 oe Cluster of Musk Roses. | Domestic virtue.........Sage. 

Charms, deceitful........Apple Thorn. Doubieeeseeee cess A DriCOt. 
Cheerfulness in old age.. American Starwort. Dara BUAty ats a4 Sa ae ak Dogwood. 
Childishness............. Buttercup. DD UPAtlON Reece ace deen tet Cornel Tree, 

EDV ONT Vise tries < aie Sao ne 8 Monkshood, Helmet} Dreams.......... ....... Osmundie. 

Flower. Early attachment..... ..Thornless Rose. 
Cleanliness.............. Hyssop Early friendship......... Blue Periwinkle. 
Cold-heartedness........, Lettuce HMarlvayouthaeed seselecs. Primrose. 
Coldness.... ...-..., Agnus Castus. IH CSLACY nent aeiceu sk aan eo Cape Jasmine. 
Color of my life..........Coral Honeysuckle. Egotism.. ..-Narcissus. 
COMEMLOW Dini tale ale suseieiee« Jacob's Ladder. LOGAN Ce eran. Herre a Ne Yellow Jasmine. Locust 
COmfOrtiry. cee ceases Pear Tree Tree. 

Comoran eye. ose ees Scarlet Geranium BO VatlOn ay caethis dese Scotch Fir. 

WOMPASSlON sewer te cles oiele Allspice. HLOGWONCO Ree eiiee sca Water Lily. 

Concealed love.......... .Motherwort. Enchantment............ Vervain. 

CONCEILR eect ek cde eis Nettle Tree, Energy in adversity..... Camomile. 

COnCOnd ees veka ane Lote Tree, [SEV yee vee tavern TIOLS. 

Confession of love....... Moss Rosebud. Error...................-Fly Orchis. Bee Ophrys,. 


Confidence.. ae 
Confidence in Roavent: 


..Liverwort. 
.. Flowering Reed, 


Conjugal love 
Constancy 
Consumed by love 


..Night-Blooming Cereus.| Dangerous pleasures.... 
.Burgundy Rose. 


eoeeeococess co eet 
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Tania ;..Lime, or Linden Tree. 


Bluebell. 
Syrian Mallow. 


.. Dandelion. 


CWounterfeltier ace. eos oe Mock Orange. 
COUTAZG 6 ois 05 toes soe DIACK POpIAR, 
Crime... Sea vaniecy L aDRAL Ae 
CUT Corina ost eis U Rav sccoaihes Balm, of Gilead, 
Cure for Heartache...... Cranberry. Swallow- 
wort, 
Curiosity..... ..... sycamore. 
Danger..................Rhododendron. Rose- 
bay. 
Tuberose. 
Dark thoughts.......... Nightshade. 
Death.. ‘ .. Cypress. 
Death Heer epie: t oe 
of innocence....... White Rose (Dried.) 


WDOCOLOS see nc as s atten 
Deceitful charms...... 
Deception... 


.Dogsbane. Flytrap. . 
.. Apple, Thorn. 
.. White Cherry Tree. 


Declaration of ce casita Red Tulip. 

Decrease of love......... Yellow Rose. 

Del ayia ty cranes todos Eupatorium. 

WD UIC ACV a Mites eacioones tee Bluebottle, Centaury. 
Mejectionn. san. occk le cok Lichen. 4 
Departure.. POR. 

Despair.... ...-Cypress. 
Despondency............ Humble Plant 


Devotion... 


Esteem 


wee ew we te meee oe ee 


eee ese eere 


...Heliotrope. 


’.Garden Sage. 
Spiderwort. 


Tne Vocabulary. | 


Esteem and love......... Strawberry. 

Hstranged 1ove. oo. s5e...: Lotus Flower.. 

SCC Leman -pisiatint tac: Camellia Japonica. 

HX pectauion.s, oy s.klsee', 5s Zephyr Flower. Anem- 
one. 

Expected meeting....... Nutmeg Geranium. 

RE A bine ile. ee hohe eres), Gourd. 

Extinguished hopes...... Major Convolvulus. 

Maciityss.. 0... ..Germander Speedwell. 

HAIPIES™ TING). sk thlaedelos os Pyrus Japonica. 

ast OIHOSS o2... 60 do cones Heliotrope. Blue Vio- 
let. 

Falsehood. 0... 2. ..Dogsbane. Yellow Lily. 
Bugloss. 

ame were ke ea ss... alip. .Trnmpét Flower. 


Fantastic extravagance..Scarlet Poppy. 


Farewell.................Michaelmas Daisy. 
PPASEIMAGION .0,.004.24 60 si Honesty. Fern. 
ARGH on ook fas ea ackiemps 
Fashion..................Queen’s Rocket. 
MEERPINOAGY 2, 56 c,40 Bees oho Hollyhock. 

GLICIEY emits oe ss .. Sweet Sultan. 

Female fidelity........... Speedwell. 

Pestivityoes <0. ls52..,.Paraley. 

Hiplslenies sis: ie3 sitccise ee Pink Larkspur. Abatina- 


Filial love......... .-Virgin’s Bower. 


Hidelitye... << ..Plum Tree, Veronica, 
Ivy. 

Fidelity in adversity...... Wall Flower, 

Fidelity in love.......... Lemon Blossoms. 

Re MES is. 255 jhe dec ost clases. Fleur-de-Lis. 

First emotions of love...Purple Lilac. 

Pra. oes dt. >. exes ....-Pleur-de-Lis; 

PPAUUOEY oo cine ch vow acces Venus’s Looking-glass. 

Flee Away.... : ..Pennyroyal. 

Fly with me..............Venus’s Car. 

OE) ogame ed eta wee dala 8 Columbine. 

Foppery.... .............Coxscomb Amaranth. 

MOOUSHBORR picasa caus Pomegranate. 

POreeienS a; sauce. .+... Holly. 

Forgetfulness... ...-Moonwort. 


Forget me not............Forget-Me-Not. 
For once may pride be- 


AVACMGTAO', 05%... Tiger Flower. 

OPS AK CIE aa salen ee eters oe Laburnum. Garden An- 
emone. 

AMIN OBS Ey fae Nok sce drones Osier 

Fraternal love. .......... Woodbine. 


.. Water Willow. 
..Damask Rose. 


Freedom... 
HPeSINESS'. 2.2): )e:50.52 
PeeeNUSHIP .:.. >.. s+... Acacia, 

Friendship, true.........Oak-leaved Geranium. 
Friendship, unchanging,.Arbor Vite. 


Frivolity... .... London Pride. 
Frivolous amusement....Bladder-nut Tree. 
Frugality .. ..Chicory. Endive. 
Galety.:..- ..., Butterfly Orchis. 
Gallauttye -onetermels cook Sweet William. 
Generous affection....... Honeysuckle. 
Generosity..... ... ..Orange Tree. 
GENIUS ec osdes sto eo ee ame tree, 
GFETUMICY Hon eas cei seveegs Corn Cockle. 


Girlhood................. White Rosebud. 
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Gladness.. ear Mager hi 

Glory.. ets . Laurel. Bay Tree. 
Glorious exch: ose ets Glory Flower. 
GOOdKESS seek ns Bonus Henricus. 
Good education..........Cherry Tree. 

Good wishes... ./........- Sweet Basil. 

Good nature. ..... White Mullein. 
Gossip... ..Cobeea. 


Grace ae lene 
Great and good 


meee ee 


at ae tenes Apple Blossom. 


Yellow Jasmine. 


Grandeur... ..Ash Tree. 

Gratitude... ee eee ODive 

GTIefiresees selec ace oe Marigold: ae Earebelle 

Happy love...... . Bridal Rose. 

EAD PINCSS eet ete hte is Myrrh 

Ea tredeer nt annde. ss tel as Basil 

Haughtiness .ii5.o. ech... Tall Sunflower. Purple 
Larkspur. 

Healthtee.sos5- 4s oe Leeland Moss: 

Heartlessness...... ..... Hydrangea. 

ELOY GArO He soph ices: Milkwort. 

Hiddentw orth noe: Coriander. 

Honesty .... Honesty. 

ROW wen reesre oes et tereves ie Hawthorn. Snowdrop.. 


Hope in adversity.. 
Hopeless love.. , 
Hopeless, not heartless, 


... spruce Pine. 
.. Yellow Tulip. 


.Love Lies Bleeding. 


HORT Onset ... snakesfoot. Mandrake. 
Hospitality..... ....Oak Tree. 
EDU G Vee re eee teas ee Bindweed. 


Tam your captive....... 
I am worthy of you..... 
I change but in death... 
I declare against you... 


Peach Blossom. 
White Rose. 


.Bay Leaf. 
. Belvedere. 


Licorice. 


I declare war against 


I feel my obligations... 
I feel your kindness 
I live for thee 


ee ee ee eeeees 


naurerenGen: aes eee « 


Wild Tansy. 


.Lint, 
Se Flax. 


Cedar Leaf. 


POT ees aA aon ties tes,t Red Chrysanthemum. 
.Agnus Castus. 


I partake of your senti- 


MVCMES sects . Garden Daisy, 
I shall not survive you.. Black Mulberry. 
I surmount difficulties.. Mistletoe. 
Liwillthinksopit....°.:.- Wild Daisy. 
I wound to heal.......... Eglantine. 
Ill-natured beauty.......Citron. 
bmaginations.'.. 66.0.6, Lupine, 
POW TORUAMNG Ger eres cise ere sie. Amaranth. 
Impatience.. tees eb alsam. 
Impatient of Abeehee,. .. Corchorus, 
Imperfection...).....2.-..- Henbane. 
Ma PORbuMItVen ments s ego. Burdock. 
Inconstancy...... ...Evening Primrose, 
Independence........:.. Wild Plum. 
Indiiterences 0. @ cess. ess Mustard Seed. Candy- 
OLE... : 
Indiscretion............. Almond. 
ANGUS GL Vee sparn-eal otal, « «cs Bee Orchys, 
Industry, domestic...... Flax 
Ingenuity...............Pencilled Geranium. 


Ingratitude 


were ee reser any 


Crowfoot. 
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MN IUStICS Hence res 
Innocence 
Insincerity... 
Inspiration.... 
Instability.... 
intellecth scar 
Intoxication 
PEONY Ge tiene ecient 
SCBHLOUSY aie caters ieers oar 
Jest...... 

OW see cake ee 
JOYE tOiCOMEen.e sas aes 
Justice shall be done to 


eoeoe orto cero tee 
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.Hop. 


.Touch-Me-Not. 


..- Foxglove. 
......-Angelica. 
Tee Danas 
....Walnut. 
,Grapevine. 
...sardonia. 

. Yellow Rose. 
..southernwood. 
..Myrrh. 

Lesser Celandine. 


VOU staaaves carte desir Coltsfoot. 
Knight-errantry.......... Helmet Flower. 
hood. 
IKINGNESS Sect. cease ee Ox-Eye 
Hamentation............. Aspen Tree. 


Lasting beauty 
Lasting pleasures...... 
Let me go 
ENE 


ee te wee e tere eens 


Light-heartedness......., 
Lightness...... 
Live for me 
NEON Cpe tose sateen re 
Love, deep 
Love, forsaken 
Love, returned.......... 
Love, unfailing 
Love is dangerous.. 


ale 0.6. 20s, 0. 01b "6 se, "elena 


eww ee nees somececia«e 


eer e er ewer ew see eeee® 


.Myrtle. 


ee ewer ce eet 


.Ambrosia. 


Stock. 


..Everlasting Pea. 


Butterfly Weed. 


. Larkspur. 


Live Oak. 
Lucern. 
Shamrock. 


ee varks puis 


Arbor Vite. 
Rose. 
Red Carnation. 
Creeping Willow. 


Amaranth. 


.Carolina Rose. 


Monks- 


Aconite-leaved Crowfoot, 
or Fair Maid of France. 


FGMSULY cere ae ete netneretnists Horse Chestnut. 
Magnificent beauty....... Calla 

Majesty ........2..+s5<«., Crown Imperial. 
Malevolence.. ... Lobelia. 
Marriage.. ee LViVis 

Maternal aeacton ...Cinquefoil. 
Maternal love............ Moss. 


MA TRINTO MY erekeeerete rey: American Linden. 

IMeanness aise. a wee eos Cuscuta. 

Meekness:.............. +. Bireh. 

Melancholy 72. feet Dark Geranium. Dead 
Leaves. 

Mental beauty............ Kennedia. Clematis. | 

Message, a ..Lris 

MGilAMOSS <...%. ce isstrer eit ats Mallow. 

IMG CM Se einac ove sme ea ener Crocus. 

MAsaAnthrOpyn.. ea srettele Fuller’s Teasel. Acon- 
ite. Wolfsbane. ; 

Modesty and purity...... White Lily. 

MLOUMIMING 205s shrines obese Weeping Willow. 

Music.. . .. Reed. 


My best ne are Soe 


.. Meadow Saffron, 


My regrets follow you to 


the grave 
Neatness 


a eer weer rete ee eee 
. 


Never-ceasing remem- 


brance 
Oblivion 


acts oe cleite @0 %, 


ee ee 





Obligation 
Old age.. 2 
Only ae my love. ae 
OTNAMOUt he ioe te.v eke 
Painful recollections... 
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Se ee aes Bellflower. 
..Guelder Rose. 


Campion Rose. 


., Hornbeam. 
.. Flos Adonis. 


iPaternalerrors ete. Cardamine. 
PAtiCNn Coase fe ene ces Dock. 
Patriotism Nasturtium 
FOR COMa 3 ea eat ee Olive 
Perfected loveliness..... Camellia. 
Berndyisc eer .. Briers. 
Pensive beauty.......... Laburnum. 


Perplexity..... 
Perseverance............ 
Persuaslonae. ose seo: 
IPALY nc cowie Ate rece 
Pleasure 
Pleasures of memory... 
Popular favor 


IP OV ORLY mre ci seperate rans > Evergreen. 

IPOWela ent .. Cress. 

Perea bl Olle ae eer Golden Rod, 

PTE CICtOM ene eee eee Prophetic Marigold. 
Preference....... ANGE Rosie Apple Blossom, 
Pride.... fe .. Hundred-leaved Rose. 
Privation.... ...605-<%- .«uvergreen: 

POR Ris, clean keke on Cabbage. 

Prosperity 22 5.1.85 face peeeh: 
Protectionaneec.acasn ce. Bearded Crepis. 
Prudence.. : ...Mountain Ash. 

Pure and ardent locas ...Red Pink. 

Purity .. .. Orange Blossoms. 
Quarrel... .-..+....-broken Straw. 
Quick- pientcdvers Week Hawk-weed. 

Queen of coquettes...... Queen of the Prairie. 
Ready armed............ Gladiolus. 
Reckntation.§ 6 Gaba. Lotus Leaf. 

Recall leas-e.eceres . Silver-leaved Geranium. 
Reconciliations eas. ..ce Hazel. Filbert, 
Refusal... (...24,.)..2... Striped, Carnation: 
Regard.. .... Daffodil. 

Relief. . ...Balm of Gilead, 


Relieve a suing 

Religious superstition ad 
Remembrance 
Remorse 


seme meee eet 


Resolved to win....... 
Restoration...... 
Retaliationmasse:eetet: 
Return of happiness... 
Return my affection 
Re VieN Cement sr 
Reward 


ee eee 


ee. @' ¢) ee eel) Iwie le) a) \6ih 6 Le 16 


eee eee wees coon ee 


.,Love in a Mist. 


Swamp Magnolia. 


.. Syrian Mallow. 


Pine. 


-Periwinkle. 


Cistus or Rock Rose. 


...Christmas Rose. 
.Passion Flower, 


Aloe. 
Rosemary. 

Raspberry. 

Chickweed. 


. Purple Columbine. 
... Persicaria. 


Scotch Thistle, 


. Lily of the Valley. 


Jonquil. 


..,Birdsfoot Trefoil.: 


Garland of Roses. 


| Riches sesh cs Selman vens Wheat 
INS O Leeson .-Lantana. 
Rudenessicic eee sls.. a anthiunn, 
Rural happiness......... Yellow Violet. 
Rustic  beanty-ce eee French Honeysuckle. 
Sadnesen).A35a ee -Dead Leaves. 
Safety s:/iaceeteee: eweeme Traveller's Joy. 
Satire 


.Prickly Pear. 


The Vocabulary. | 


Secret love............... yellow Acacia. 


Sensitiveness............ Mimosa. 
PN AM Oe ere eae ae Sears Peony 
DilenCOer anand ee ene Belladonna. 


Simplicity.......... .....Sweetbrier. 
Sincerity....:............G@arden Chervil. 

PUMUCCE =. tak Yate ones Nasturtium, 

Slighted love............ Yellow Chrysanthemum. 
POIEOP  citeea ae sa ciee: sa saieg WDIte Poppy: 

PUIAFO Late .ous is. <r. eocatchiy. Dragon Plant. 
POULUMO:.. a sis's shade ssc 


...-Heath. 

SOEVO Wise nretec oases oe ee Yew. 
Sourness of temper...... Barberry. 
Splendid beauty.......... Amaryllis. 
Splendor..... Ree rts Austurtium. 
Sporting... .......+....>H0x-tail Grass. 
Steadfast piety........... Wild Geranium. 
SOICIOND Jet ovis e'cecsttna oe OX, LPO. 
MOUEOMOCH fo dicsesy O50. disks aig Cedar. Fennel. 
SUULPICL Eee as ooceimeae es Almond. 
PUOMISSLOMI wc sk. ef als Harebell. 
Success crown your 

WHEMOS ay ost kx Coronella. 
UCCOLME sensi eet aenk Juniper. 
MULPLISOs 5 cc se kere sevareerees's Truffle. 
Susceptibility............Wax Plant. 
MOUS OICIOM r turas haere Champignon. 
Sweetness................ White Lily. 
PVM ALY adc ts me's ce L hrift. Balm, 
pl len taperse selon as SAS ws White Pink. | 
Tardiness................Flax-leaved Goldy-locks. 
BIAS LC pact ee lt « oras's Scivabolons’s Scarlet Fuchsia. 
Tears Reeeee a LLelenium 
Temperance.............-Azalea. 
DEM EAULOM sre stelersss «50 <f « Apple. 
Thankfulness............Agrimony. 
The heart’s mystery.... .Crimson Polyanthus. 
The perfection of female 

loveliness.......... Justicia. 
The witching soul of mu- 

BUCK tee s.e oie, ess Oats. 


PUVA OF TING e260 aig os sce Clover, White. Pansy. 
Thoughts of absent ; 
PreMiss. 2. 64. .-s Aun. 

Thy frown will kill me..Currant. 

NOSE ere E oer eeclesecies cess Lendrils: of € lim bin ¢ 
' Plants. 

PE RITOUE YS isin aio.ue a n.0-« 

PATA Gi 8 ok wi, < 


.....Marvel of Peru. 
.... White Poplar. 


BOR sat negroes’ ais Sao 4s Laurestina. 

BRcAN (MUG tekG. oes asc Mudwort. 

Tranquilize my anxiety..Christmas Rose. 
Transient beauty......... Night-blooming Cereus. 
Transient impressions....Withered Rose. 
MransportioL joy... ss. Cape Jasmine. 
MERGACNOIY a apcca secrete te acters Thorns. Bilberry. 

MRT AVO PLOV.O feist ct dicsispsie\ sia so" 610 Forget-Me-Not. 


True friendship..........Oak-leaved Geranium. 
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CPRLULUCI aot e crs sealants oe White Chrysanthemum 
Bittersweet Nightshade. 

PTB WIMAT EN 2. so catticsk ce: Phlox. 

WRDOMSE Ke see eh soa cs Judas Tree. 


Unceasing remembrance.American Cudweed. 
Unchanging friendship..Arbor Vite. 


Unconscious beauty..... Burgundy Rose. 
Unexpected meeting.... Lemon Geranium. 
Unequaled qualities..... Peach. 


Unfortunate attachment.Mourning Bride. 
Unfortunate love........Scabious. 


IETHOW SS croton oss. secon ay W BOLG Straw: 

(iniGyerctas cae ceri oars White and Red Rose 
Together. 

Unpatronized merit..... Red Primrose. 

Unsatisfied desire....... Indian Plum. 

Uselessness............. Meadowsweet. 

HEMT Pee er asleseroser ec Grass. ; 

Variety, LOVOIOL Sica oe China Aster. 

ViICO team erases ote Darnell, Ray Grasse 

NiCCOLVAaens Seco ne a Palm. 

NUP GULGI a aepatere oe peat Seah ciaeies Mint, 

Virtue, domestic......... Sage. 

ViiViaCl Oyet inane: < crt ie Houseleek. 

Vulgar minds........ ... African Marigold. 

Walia: oe na ces Achillea Millefolia, 

Wartike trophy...) e. 3 Indian Cress. 

Warmth of feeling...... Peppermint. 


Watchfulness...... .....Dame Violet. 
Weakness............... Musk Plant. 
Welcome................ Mayflower, 
Widowhood............. Sweet Scabious. 


Winning yeraces:..ss.n oe Cowslip. 
WIG OR eriayete cee eter Guelder Rose. 
Witeherait 2.3 cc. fae. Enchanter’s Nightshade. 
Worth beyond beauty.. .Sweet Alyssum. 
Wrorthyhiddenits cacnens Coriander. 
Worthy all praise........ Fennel, 
Youare cold...... ...... Hortensia. 
You are my divinity..... American Cowslip, 
You are perfect......... Pineapple. 
You are radient with 

Chan sae eae Ranunculus. 


You are queen of co- 
quettes ...........-Queen of the Prairie. 
You will be my death. .. Hemlock. 
Your charms impress my 
MNGATGos cee at hoes ses Spindle Tree. 
Your looks freeze me...Ice Plant. 
Your presence softens 


MDyeD ANS aegis ed cet Milk Vetch. 
Your qualities are un- 

equalled...... ..... Peach. 
Your qualities surpass 

your charms........ Mignonette. 
Youthful innocence..... White Lilac. 


Zealousness.............Hlder, 
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he correspondence existing between certain colors and states of 

feeling has been noticed from the earliest times; as, for example, 

in nearly all nations in all ages, black has been the symbol of 
mourning, and white of purity, and so on. We give a few of the 
leading colors and their symbolism. 


BUA CK itera viens stage ch neces ere Grief. Mourning. Li aC is 5. las ove SV es se EY 

Bue Ssereic feiss paces Constancy. Orange........+. i... ..'.. seonerosity. 

ISLOMME AS eres eek Melancholy. PAN AP ea toe teres oes Boldnegs. 

CrimisOle ween ee reece Hauteur. Pride. Purplontecite see ee Royalty. 

Cardinals. seaen.rte nee Shame. ROG ss c.isc .ecine see b ee at ASBLON ee muOWOs 
ETA Disease tee ect hoe Prudence. Sobriety. Sapphire................ Repentance, 

Garnethrse. Serica ecleleton Fidelity. Scarletnc Gracin. mare ceee Fidelity. Truth. 
Green. 2.5.02... 2.0 ves» ..d Calousy. Envy. Wilton at tedster ore Purity. Innocence. 
GRAV 2 pictainlemiteretee, cierwarere ele fe Caution. NV CHOW stingers we teres Vanity. Display. 


PART X. 
HOME PETS. 


By JONATHAN PERIAM. 





THE AQUARIUM. 


HE aquarium, or miniature pond, (from Latin, aqua, meaning 
water) is a very pretty ornament for the parlor or sitting-room. 
As now in use it is of quite recent origin, and appears to have 
sprung from James Ward’s invention of the Wardian cases about 1841, 
for the cultivation of ferns and 
other plants. In principle it 
depends upon the intimate re- 
lation which modern science 
has discovered as subsisting 
between the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms. The plants 
consume the carbonic acid gas 
given forth by the animals, 
and restore to the air or water 
in which they lve the oxy- 
gen needed to sustain animal 
life. The aquarium, there- 
fore, to be successful, should 
contain both animal and vege- 
table life, and as nearly as 
possible in the proper pro- 
portions. By watching the 
habits and growth of the 
plants and fishes, much ra- 
tional enjoyment may be ob- 
tained. Anaquarium costs but little and is easily taken care of. 
Near the sea salt water aquaria may be managed. Farther from 
the sea, fresh water aquaria must be used. In any aquarium the 
water must be kept pure by the means heretofore stated; the equal- 
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ization of animal and vegetable life. The conditions being proper, 
the water will remain capable of supporting life from month to 
month. 

A Knowledge of Conditions. As soon as any indication of decay 
in vegetable life, or mortality in animal life is seen, there is some- 
thing wrong. It should be attended to immediately. There is no 
difference in the management of either fresh water or salt water 
aquaria, except that one must be filled with fresh water, (river or lake 
water) and fresh water vegetable and animal life; salt water aquaria 
with salt (sea) water, and salt water vegetable and animal life. 


SALT WATER AQUARIA. 


The plants proper for salt water aquaria are such as may be found 
in the vicinity, choosing the smaller and more delicate species. De- 
tach them carefully, with portions 
of the rock, or material to which 
they are attached, and do not allow 
contact directly with air, and es- 
pecially wind, during their removal | 
to the tank. Take specimens ofas — Branch of Coral, 
varying colors as possible, for here not only taste, 
but art, will be displayed in the contrast of color— 
blue, green, crimson and purple. Pack in damp sea 
mud, within folds of wet cloths, until transferred to their artificial 
situations. Plants that grow just below moderately low water-mark 
are the ones to be selected. 

Living Specimens. As to the living specimens—actinea, or sea 
anemone—some will be found just below high water-mark, as, for 
instance, the carnation variety. The pale pink varieties are found 
nearer low water-mark. Those between these situations are bright 
red. Those above are brownish. The smaller the specimens at- 
tached to rock the better. Take only the most healthy, and be sure 
to get a small portion of rock with each perfect specimen. Star fish, 





Sea Moss, 





East Indian * 
Nautilus. Green Blotched snail, 





Mottled Snail, 
the sea hedge hog, periwinkles and limpets should also be selected. 
Spider crabs and sea snails are useful as scavengers. 
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Rock Work. The rock work is important. This, either for sea 
or fresh water aquaria, should be built up from the bottom in the 
shape of an irregular pyramid, or a cone. Plenty of spaces should 
be left below the water, and between the rocks. Natural rock should 
be used, and as varied in tints as possible. 
Place the plants along the bottom and. 
sides of the rock work, and in the inter- 
stices thereof. At the surface and above 
water, sub-aquatic plants may be placed. Ss 
The fish introduced should be only small Black Helmet, 
specimens of the smaller salt water fishes. This seems all that is 
necessary to say in relation to salt water aquaria. Construction and 
filling of aquaria will apply alike to salt and fresh water tanks. 

FRESH WATER AQUARIA. 

Construction of the tank. The tank is constructed of four plates 
of glass, fixed in the slate or iron frame, (slate is best, )and cemented 
water-tight. It will hardly pay to attempt the construction of these. 
They may be bought of any dealer, far better and far cheaper than 
they can be made. In constructing or buying the aquarium, have refer- 
ence to where it is to be put. It must have full light, but the water must 
not be exposed to the full rays of the sun. Lead or paint must not 
be used in its construction. When the tank is ready for use it should 
be filled and emptied once a week for, say a month, before the plants 
are introduced. When the water remains perfectly clear and free 
from scum, it is ready for them but not before. 

Planting the Aquarium. Fill into the bottom of the tank one or 
two inches of muck or good loam, upon this an inch of small gravel 
or sand, in this fit the rock-work so that when finished it will present 
not only a natural, buta handsome appearance. In the hollows of 
the rock-work insert your plants in the muck, covering all with sand. 
Within the projections above water, ferns and other moisture-loving 
plants may be placed. The earth under the sand is not necessary 
unless the aquarium is sufficiently large, so that aquatic plants are 
to be grown on the bottom of the tank. In any event, pretty, small shells 
and handsome gravel should be strewn here and there over the bottom. 

The plants and animal life. The animal life must nof be placed 
in the tank as soon as the plants are. These must have time to be- 
come established and grow. The water may become covered with 
scum—a confervoid growth. Some of the plants may decay and 
should be removed, and replaced. As a meansof obviating or de- 
stroying the scum, introduce first, pond snails—small ones. These 
scavengers will destroy confervoid growth, and the water will become 
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clear. Then fishes may be introduced. Gold or silver fish, small va- 
rieties of sun-fish, tench, stickle-back; newts among reptiles, and water 
spiders. The larva of dragon flies, gnats and other aquatic insects 
will furnish an interesting, as well as an instructive, variety and 
study. 

Varieties of Plants. These are of great variety. Among those 
that are handsome and interesting may be mentioned the common 
brook lime, flowering rush, water aloe, water iris, arum, star-wort, 
horn-wort, water-cress, water-plantain, crow-foot, etc. Above water, 
but where the roots may reach the full moisture, for-get-me-not, 
ferns, or other moisture-loving plants may be introduced. ‘There are 
many exotics that will be available. These may be had of florists, and 
they will advise as to the respective positions and size of the plants. 

Fish Food. Fish require very little food; a few bread crumbs drop- 
ped into the globe once a day is sufficient. When fish-spawn can be pro- 
cured it may be given, and occasionally angle-worms and finely chop- 
ped fresh meat. Care, however, must be taken not to give more than 
will be eaten at once, as it will decay and contaminate the water, 
which should never be allowed to happen in either the globe or aqua- 
rium. 

FISH GLOBES. 

The difference between the aquarium and the small globes where 
fish are kept, is mainly that-in the latter the water must be often 
changed, and still more often aerated. The changing of water is dif- 
ficult, since it keeps the fish constantly timid. The water in globes 
may be aerated by inserting the nozzle of a common bellows in the 
water and blowing violently; and this should be done as often as the 
fish manifest a disposition to come to the top of the water. In the 
aquarium, this means may also be employed occasionally, yet it 
should not be necessary. Globes in which fish are kept should rest 
on a firm foundation, as a violent jar will often kill the fish, which are 
quite sensitive, and the aquarium should have a permanent position. 

Itis essential to reiterate that neither the aquarium nor fish 

globes should be placed where the direct rays 
a of the sun will fall thereon. It will heat the 
oP ee water too much and kill the fish. 

Ss If it ever becomes necessary to remove the 
water from the aquarium, a small force pump 
may be employed, or a large syringe. 

SS When the water of a globe is to be changed 

a Fichitlobe: a small dip net may be used to take out the fish 
and transfer them to a pail of water during the process of cleaning. 
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love cleanly recreation. In no direction is more satisfaction 

taken than with singing birds. Among these the canary and 
the American mocking-bird stand pre-eminent, as combining grace, 
beauty and intelligence. 


| \ HE care of pet birds in cages becomes a passion with all who 


THE CANARY. 


Its Origin, As the name implies, the canary bird is a native of 
the Canary Isles, and is also found in Madeira and the Cape Verde 
Isles. In its wild state its plumage is greenish, or greenish yellow, 
sometimes tinged with brown, and exhibits less variety and beauty 
than in domestication. The exact date of its introduction into Eu- 
rope is uncertain, but as early as 1610 the bird was described by 
Aldrovandus in his Ornithology. It is believed to have been first 
introduced into Italy, from whence it was introduced into France 
and Germany, and thence into the whole civilized world. They not 
unfrequently live fifteen or sixteen years. 

From the most wealthy to the hard-working factory girl, the can- 
ary is held in esteem for docility and fine song. Buffon says that if 
the nightingale is the songster of the woods the canary is the cham- 
ber musician. So carefully have these beautiful songsters been bred 
since domesticated from the wild state that they are now broken up 
into a considerable number of distinct strains, building their charac- 
teristics as constantly as in any other department of breeding. 
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BREEDS OF CANARIES. | 
Tn this connection, while there are a number of sub-divisions, 
two classes, the (erman (Hartz) and the Belgian or Parisian, embrace 
all essential points. The German Hartz re- 
sembles in appearance the wild bird, and is 
j unique in the fact that they have a clear, 
| ‘sweet, and harmonious song. The German 
| canaries have been classified by Kamphmul- 
‘ler in his work on canaries into sub-classes, 
which may be given as follows: 
Bright Yellow, or Golden. These are 
. prized in proportion as they approach an 
= orange color. Rarely is the body of the 
~ same color; when so, they are proportionately 














Wy valuable; hence, the clearer the color, the 
sae more valuable is the bird. 
German Canary, Mealy Birds. These are held to be stronger 


than the last named, and also more common; they are lighter in color 
than orange yellow, the color approaching that of well cured, bright 
straw. 

White Birds. ‘These birds are yellowish white, a shade that may 
be called rare. They are held to be particularly strong constitutioned, 
and are prized by fanciers to pair with linnets, goldfinches, and other 
closely related species, for the production of mules. 

Greens and Grays. These are birds with plumage more or less 
shaded with green, yellow, or black. They are considered especially 
strong constitutioned birds. 

Creams. These birds are yellow or reddish-brown. Those of a 
velvety appearance are highly prized, and high-priced in proportion 
to the perfection of their characteristics. They are also called filberts. 

Modified Germans. Beside those already noticed, Kamphmuller 
designates several other sub-varieties, among these are: 

Spotted or Mottled. This class has various colors—greenish, 
black, brown, etc., the markings being irregular. Many have pure 
yellow heads, or yellow mixed with gray; others have green, gray, 
brown, or black heads, with the body of brilliant color, the heads also 
brilliantly marked sometimes. In all these varieties the brilliancy 
of the markings constitutes value, especially that of the body and 
head. 

Smooth-headed, Self-colored Birds. These are smooth, self-colored 
birds, but with the head of a different color from that of the body; 
the value being in proportion to the similarity between the color of 
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the body and head, but that of the body being brighter. As a rule, 
spotted and mottled are superior, and the last are most sought after. 

Swallows. Of these there are a number of varieties. They are 
gray, green, black, and filbert. The body of swallows should be 
bright, with dark heads aud wings. The yellow is dusky, however, 
rather than bright—what may be termed a good yellow. If the 
wings only are marked, and not the heads, they are called wing swal- 
lows. The highest priced are the copper-filbert colored swallows. 
The value of all swallow canaries depends upon the regularity of the 
markings, and this rule will hold good in all birds of two or more col- 
ors. 

Belgians or Hollands. These should be pure yellow, but the pe- 
culiarity of body and size are the valuable points to be considered in 
selecting. The varieties are: 

Parisians, These are the largest of the class 
and have ruffled shoulders and breasts. 

Hollands. This class embraces smaller birds 
than the Parisians, and are less distinctly ruf- 
fled. 

Brussels. ‘These are also small birds com- 
pared with the Parisians. They are slender in ; 
build, the head almost flat and the body deep 
yellow in color. But neither of the three last - 
are thought to be so fine in song as the care- 
fully bred German varieties. . 

English and American Canaries. Of late = Gelgian Canary, 
years much attention has been paid to breeding canaries in England, 
and a number of varieties have been originated there, mostly of parti- 
colored birds. The same is true of the United states and Canada. 
Nevertheless, very few are sent out from England, and hardly a moi- 
ety of the birds sold in the United States are raised there. 

Feeding and Care. All animals artificially reared must have 
special management. With none is minute care more necessary 
than where animals or birds are kept in close confinement. 

All winged creatures require a large amount of air and exercise; 
the air is their natural element, and, except during the hours of 
their natural rest, birds are in constant motion. The cage should be 
as large as circumstances will allow; and if daily exercise can be al- 
lowed in a room, so much the better. No bird appreciates this more 
than canaries. They should not be kept too warm—an atmosphere 
such as is comfortable for a person moderately clothed in the house 
is sufficient. 
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Another point to be considered in the care of birds, is draughts of 
air, and the purity of the atmosphere. Birds should never be hung 
in the hot sun, and never where a draught of air will: strike directly 
on them. ‘They never should be hung high in the room, for if there 
is gas, thereis where it will be found. On a porch or in a window 
where there is free circulation of air is all right. In winter they 
should never be where the direct heat of the stove will strike 
them. 

The Perches should be of soft wood, rather rough than smooth, 


and of such size that the claws will go halfround them. The accom- 
panying illustration will show, not only size 
but form. The misery caused by improper 
perches is apparent. 

The Cage. Thisshould be as large as 
possible, and kept scrupulously clean; it 
should be washed often. If varnished, use 

} a sponge or old towel and clear, cold water, 
Comfort. Misery, as hot water will speck and spoil the var- 
nish. If of brass, it is essential that it be kept perfectly bright. The 
birds should be provided with pure water daily, for a bath. 

The Food. This should be varied and fresh, and the water cool 
and clean. The birds should be kept supplied with cuttle-fish bone, 
and with plenty of clean, washed sand. 

In addition to canary seed and rape, a little hemp may be sup- 
plied. Some green food should be given daily, chick-weed, lettuce, 
cress, or even the blanched leaf of cabbage. 

If the seedis presumably old, it should be washed in water, im- 
mediately drained, and dried sufficiently so it will not cling together. 
If the seed is dirty, it must certainly be washed. To vary the food, 
cracked oats or wheat may be given for a change, and, in the season, 
plantain heads with the partly ripened seed is greedily eaten; so is 
lettuce seed. A little poppy seed may be occasionally given. 





BREEDING AND BREEDING CAGES. 


The breeding of canaries is a fascinating and pleasant recreation 
and will well repay the attention, if care is given the matter as re- 
gards purity of breed, color, and perfection of song. These alone 
constitute value, the latter being the essential integer. 

In the breeding of canaries, there are certain rules to be observed. 
The male bird must possess the desired color or colors to be bred to. 
If the female possesses them so much the better, especially in self- 
colors. For parti-colored birds, however, the hen may be yellow, but 
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should not be near other yellow birds. The breeding cage should be 
large. The best size is, say, eighteen inches long by twelve wide and 
high, Two nests should be putin the cage to give choice in selec- 
tion. 

The most extreme care must be used in respect to cleanliness. If 
the male bird conducts himself properly, that is, if he feeds the hen 
‘and does not worry her, he may remain. If not remove him. Some 
of them will cover the eggs when the hen leaves the nest. Ifa hen 
proves a bad mother in any respect, discard her as soon as_ possible. 
If you get one perfect in attention, keep her while you can. If the 
male assists in feeding the young birds, he, too, is invaluable. 

The Nests. The best materials for the nest is worn manilla or 
hemp, cut short, or clean hair, and feathers. 

The Food. The principal food while breeding is rape and canary 
seed, with some chick-weed, or lettuce. Be sparing, however, of 
green food. Hard-boiled yelk of eggs, and crackers, rubbed together, 
may occasionally be given. 

The twelfth day the young should be ready to break the shell. 
The food of the young birds should be hard boiled yelk of egg rub- 
bed up with crumbs of stale bread, soaked rape and canary seed, 
and greens. Whensmall, soft, fresh larvae of insects can be sup- 
plied, they are undoubtedly excellent. 

If lice are feared, pure, fresh insect powder must be used, both 
in the cage and nests. The utmost care should be taken that birds 
are entirely free of lice before the season of incubation. 

Mule Birds. A mule is a hybrid between two species of a genus. 
With birds it is sometimes applied to a cross of two birds of a some- 
what closer relationship. A more usual cross is with the German 
linnet, although the goldfinch, the chaffinch, and even the sparrow, 
have been tried. These crosses are chiefly notable for the long lives 
of the progeny. The song is fully equal to that of the pure canary. 
It is hardly to be advised that this crossing be done in an amateur 
way, unless the person have plenty of leisure. 

The care, however, is the same as for the breeding together of 
canaries. They are somewhat difficult tomate. The male must be 
of the variety sought, and the female a canary. The mule birds, of 
course, do not breed. 


DISEASES AND TREATMENT. 


The principal diseases to which canaries are subject are: Consumption, over-fatness and di- 
arrheea. To avoid disease, careful attention against draughts; excessive heat or cold; attention to 
the diet, and general hygienic conditions must be attended to. A sick birdis a most difficult patient 
tomanage. The seed-eating birds all have nearly the same diseases which require the same treat- 
ment. 
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APOPLEXY. There is little to be done for this disease. Birds subject to it had better be killed. 
Plenty of exercise, pure air and alight diet are preventives. 

AsTHMA, oR Harp BreaTHING. Symptoms—Puffing out the feathers; short breathing, and open- © 
ing the beak as ifto gasp for air. Treatment—lf this arises from an oppressed stomach, it can fre- 
quently be relieved by feeding nothing but plantain and rape seed moistened with water. 

BARE PLACES ON THE HEAD. Make a salve of fresh butter and sulphur and rub on the place. 

Birp Lice. Symptoms—Restlessness; continual picking of itself, especially at night, and a lean 
and ill-favored look. Treatment—Cleanliness is the best safeguard against this. When found, re- 
move the bird and clean the cage at once, and wash it thoroughly with boiling water, especially the 
extremities of the perches. Put plenty of pure, fresh Persian insect powder on the bottom of a new 
cage, and put the birdinit. Cover the top of the cage with a clean cloth and the mites will take 
refuge init. Remove the cloth in the morning and plunge it in boiling water to kill the insects, 
Repeat this every day for a week, or until both nits and lice are destroyed. 

Buoatine. This is caused by air under the skin. Pierce the skin with a needle and the air will 
escape. 

BroxkEN Limss. Efforts to set broken limbs or wings are not of much avail. Put soft fiannel or 
hay on the bottom of the cage, take out the perches and leave the rest to nature, keeping the bird as 
quiet as possible. 

CATARRH. Cold, pip and other names are given to this disease. Symptoms—Nostrils stopped 
up; feathers ruffled; beak open, and often yellow at the base; tongue hardened by inflammation. 
Treatment—Birds liable to it must ve protected from sudden changes of temperature, and especially 
from direct draughts of air. Rinse the bill and nostrils, if clotted, with tepid water slightly salted. 
If the attack is very severe, give a vapor bath by wrapping the birdin a moist cloth, and placing it 
near a warm fire. Then let the air be moist, warm, and of even temperature until the bird recovers. 

CONSTIPATION. Symptoms—Pufiing out the feathers and repeated unsuccessful efforts to evac- 
uate. Treatment—Feeding a litle green food will usually give relief, 

Consumption. Symptoms—Emaciation ; loss of appetite; cessation of song; diarrhea. Treat- 
ment—This is more easily prevented than cured. If congenital, there is noremedy. When contract- 
ed naturally, itis the result of an ill-conditioned cold. No treatment is altogether satisfactory. 
Carefully oiling the natural oil glands of the ramp may give temporary relief. 

DiarrHe@a. (Frequent and watery discharges.) This may often be cured by putting apiece of 
chalk between the wires of the cage for the bird to eat. Putting alittle iron rust ora small piece of 
rusty iron in the drinking water is another good remedy. 

DisLocaTED Limgss. These can usually be set easily by gently stretching the limb and pushing 
the joint in place. 

Eritersy. No sure cure for this is known. Cut the hind claws just enough to draw blood, and 
hold the feet in tepid water until the bleeding stops; then take the hand and sprinkle the bird with 
cold water; then feed with green food and rape seed which has been soaked in water. This is the 
best treatment known and will often effect a cure. 

Firs. Bleeding and various remedies have been tried, but, as in the case of apoplexy, little can 
be done for the bird. 

Gout. Plenty of sun, clear air, exercise in the room and clean bathing water are the remedies. 
Foot gout arises from uncleanness. Soak the feet in luke-warm water, remove all dirt and crust 
and anoint with glycerine or mild cosmoline. 

Loss oF APPETITE. Treat by changing the cage to a window where the bird will have a cheerful 
outlook, and give plenty of millet seed and a very little hemp. 

Loss oF Voice. This is caused by over-singing. It can generally be cured by dissolving a little 
pure candy in the drinking water and giving a paste made of a hard-boiled egg and a cracker well 
seasoned with red pepper. , : 

Movuttine. If birds have difficulty in moulting, the food should be liberal, but not cloying. 
Keep them quiet. If they moult heavily, place a light-colored cloth about the cage to ensure against 
draughts. Give them fresh food often, and let a part of it be yolk of hard-boiled egg, poppy and 
hemp-seed. 

OveER-FaT. For this difficulty feed plenty of green food and grape-seed, washed. Also allow the 
bird as much liberty in flying about the room as possible, but birds allowed to fly thus must be pro- 
tected from cold. Also look out for the cat; for there never was a cat, however well trained, that 
would not kill a bird, either in or out ofa cage, unless immediately under the eye of the owner. 
Even then some cats cannot be trusted at all times. 

Parrine Fever. In the spring, about the time the birds naturally pair, is the time they are at- 
tacked with this, and they cease to sing and become melancholy. Place the cage near the window 
where the bird can be dlverted by the scenes oufside, and give a generous diet—but not too gener- 
ous. 
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SCALES ON THE LEGS. Make a salve of sulphur and lard and anoint the legs with this for a few 
days. Then remove the scales carefully with the finger-nail. Be careful not to break the under 
skin. 

Sore Eves. Wash carefully in warm water containing an infusion of white hellebore. Handle 
this carefully, as it is a deadly poison, and see that the bird does not drink any of it. 

SorE Freer. Examine the feet carefully, and if there are any irritating substances, like bits of 
wood or cloth, remove them; then anoint the feet with cosmoline, after having washed them in 
tepid water. Clean the cage and perches carefully and examine the latter, as they probably caused 
the trouble by being out of order in some way. 

SNEEZING. (Constant efforts to remove the matter accumulated in the nostrils.) It may some- 
times be cured by passing a fine feather through the nostrils, which will remove the obstruction. If 
caused by a cold treat as recommended for catarrh. 

ScroFuLa. If this appears in the form of eruptions about the base of the bill and around the. 
eyes, cleanse the parts and carefully apply a solution of lunar caustic, made by dissolving one or 
two grains of the caustic in an ounce of distilled water. 


SorE LeGs: The best remedy is to bathe them with a dilute tincture of arnica. 

SwEATING. This disease is peculiar to the female bird when sitting. Such a bird is not fit fora. 
breeder. Wash her once or twice a day with strongly-salted water, and dry her as quickly as possi- 
ble. Tempt her off the nest, feed her generously, and—never let her sit again. 

Tumors. Open them carefully with asharp knife, press out the matter and anoint with sweet: 
oil or cosmoline. 

VERMINOUS BRoncuiTis. The symptoms will be restlessness, gaping and coughing, as in catarrh. 
It is caused by minute parasites in the windpipe, analogous to those of poultry. It is difficult to 
cure. The most common remedy is to put sweet oil on the windpipe with a quill. 

VERTIGO OR GIDDINESS. This is more a habit than a disease. It is easily cured by simply throw- 
ing a dark cloth over the top of the cage. 

YELLOW GALL. This appears on the head near the eyes or bill and is usually accompanied with 
asmall ulcer. Remove this carefully with a sharp knife and anoint with cosmoline. Attend to the 
diet and give fresh, nourishing food. 


THE MOCKING BIRD. 


Of the soft-billed birds the American mocking-bird and the En- 
glish nightingale are the most worthy of note. Of these two the 
mocking-bird is in every respect the superior. 

This matchless songster is a native of America and is also one of 
the most common birds in 
the West Indies. Its power 
of imitation is wonderful 
and it will take up the song 
now of one bird and then 
another so perfectly as of- 
ten to deceive the most 
practiced ear. Itcan im- 
itate almost anything from 
the barking of a dog to the 
creaking of a wheelbarrow. 
It combines in itself more 
excellencies than are pos- 
‘sessed by any other bird, 





The Mocking-Bird. 
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so that it is a general favorite. It is a little over nine inches in 
length. The upper part of -the body is a brownish ash color, the 
wings and tail nearly black, and the under parts a clouded white. 
The mocking-bird, when in health, is in constant motion, and when 
singing it will dart and dive from perch to perch and about the cage 
in apparent ecstacy, Many of them are night singers, and hence, 
often, during a part of the day, quiet. It is in song in all seasons of 
the year. 
FEEDING AND CARE. 

The care of all soft-billed birds is very much alike. They must 
have plenty of cage room, and be daily supplied with ample bathing 
facilities. They require plenty of air, and in warm weather should 
be hung in the open air as much as possible, but out of the reach of 
the direct rays of the sun except in the early morning and evening. 
To keep the birds in health, they must be kept from draughts of air, 
such as come through cracks, for instance, and in this the intelligence 
of the owner may well be relied on. 

The cage. Itis hardly necessary to say that the cage should be 
kept scrupulously clean. Plenty of gravel should be kept sprinkled 
on the bottom; and all soft-billed birds, the mocking-bird especially, 
require large cages—as large as possible. 

The food. ‘They should be supplied daily with some animal food. 
Meal worms, grasshoppers, and spiders (give but few of the latter) 
are the most easily gotten. A supply of grasshoppers may readily be 
procured in their season by taking a bag-net and passing it back and 
forth over a meadow after mowing. When a quantity has been se- 
cured, dip them in scalding water to kill them, and spread them thinly 
in a drying oven until perfectly dessicated. They may then be placed 
in cans, tightly sealed, and kept for use. Keep as cool as possible. 
Meal worms can be bred as follows: Take an old jar and fill it about 
half full of bran or any farinaceous meal, and adda few bread crumbs 
and pieces of old leather. Putin two or three dozen meal worms 
(you can find some under old boards in a chicken coop or in the lum- 
ber in a grist mill or in the meal bin in a barn) and then tie a thick 
cloth over the mouth of the jar tightly. Moisten this cloth occasion- 
ally, and in a few weeks or months the jar will be alive with them. 
As this food is very rich, it should be given sparingly; but one or two 
worms a week will give the bird life. Flies also can be dried in the 
summer and kept in an old paper bag, and when fed in the winter, 
moisten with a little water before feeding them to the bird, which 
will make them fresh and palatable. 

All respectable bird stores now keep mocking-bird food, contain- 
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ing the proper quantity of natural animal food. It must, however, 
be fresh, and not allowed to become rancid. 

~The food, other than insects, may be hard-boiled yelk of egg, rub- 
bed with twice its bulk of stale bread-crumbs, and slightly moistened. 
Pure water must be always present. 


DISEASES. 


There is no doubt but nine-tenths of the diseases to which mock- 
ing-birds are subject are caused by improper feeding. Meats from 
the table, sugar, candy, grapes, etc., are all bad for any bird, and so 
is green food if given often. Attend to the cleanliness and hygienic 
directions heretofore given and rely on these to maintain health. 

If the bird is dumpish a few spiders will often effect a cure. 

If the feathers stand up loosely, give cooling food only. 

The mating fever may often be cured by changing the cage and 
hanging it near a window where the bird’s eg will be occupied 
in watching the scenes outside. 

For diarroeha, bird-lice, and other ee see the directions 
given for treating similar diseases fOr canar ies. 


THE NIGHTINGALE. 


_ This bird is a native of Northern Africa and many parts of Hu- 
rope and Asia. It is often mentioned in the poetry of India, Persia 
and Greece, and. has been _ 
a favorite from the most 
ancient times. It is the 
sweetest of songsters, and | 
more poetry has been | Ka SS SF 
written about it than any 
other bird. It is about 
the size of the blue-bird. 
Its color is arich brown 
on top anda grayish white 
underneath, and it has a 
reddish tail. When well The Nightingale, 

treated they will sing six or eight months in the year, viz.: From 
December or January until July. 
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Its food and care are the same as for the mocking-bird, (which 
see) and the diseases to which it is subject are also the same. 


THE THRUSH. 


This beautiful singer is justly popular. It is found throughout 
Europe and India and a great part of Asia. It is about nine inches 
long. Its back is various finely-mingled shades of brown; its throat, 
breast and sides yellow- 
ish, with dark brown spots, 
and its belly nearly white. 
In confinement it sings 
eight or nine months in 
the year, beginning with 
December or January, but 
in the wild state it only 

_ _ sings in the spring. The 
Mi ue OA a , “male and female are so 
CEN 7 ~ near alike that care should 
be taken to select a male, 
which is the largest and 

The Thrush. has the glossiest plumage. 
They are long-lived in confinement. 

Food and care. The thrush belongs to the soft-billed birds, and 
his food and treatment are the same as the mocking-bird, (which 
see) and others of that class. His most common ailment is constipa-. 
tion, for which the best remedy is to feed a spider. The bathing 
water should be removed from the cage as soon as the bird has had 
his bath, as he is subject tocramp. Place the drinking water out- 
side the cage, if possible. 








THE TROOPIAL. 


All birds have song, but all birds do not sing in confinement. 
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Neither is the song of all birds sufficiently fine to make it an object 
to domesticate them. Many per- 
sons, however, like to have gay- 
plumaged pets, and also have an 
aversion to parrots. To such 
persons a bird that is at once 
handsome in plumage, and at the 
same time will sing or whistle 
well, or may be taught to do so, 
is a treasure indeed. It is well 
known that we must go to warm =e 
countries to find gay-plumaged g a os 
birds, and here the tropics ex-¥ a a 
cel. The American continent . 
undoubtedly supplies more gay- 
plumaged birds of good song 
than any other country. Even the United States contains many, ex- 
celling as it does in possessing that bird of inimitable song—the 
American mocking-bird—in comparison with which the far-famed 
nightingale must be considered second. 

The South American troopial, although not anative of the United 
States, is worthy of note and care, combining, as it does, brilliancy 
of plumage with beauty of song. 

In size it is larger than the mocking-bird, and resembles in plum- 
age, somewhat, the Baltimore oriole, but the orange of the body in- 
clines more to yellow. The ear of this bird is exceedingly nice and 
retentive, and if carefully instructed it will repeat the notes of the 
flageolet or the flute with certainty, sweetness, and the perfection of 
fidelity. It is active and graceful in the cage. 

Its Food and care. The troopial belongs to the soft-billed birds, 
and its food and care are the same as for the mocking-bird (which 
see) and other birds of that class. Insects and berries constitute its 
natural food. The troopial becomes thoroughly domesticated, taking 
food readily from the hand, and it is extremely docile to those who 
care for it. 





The Troopial 


PARROTS. 


Parrots are natives of most of the tropical and sub-tropical re. 
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gions, and are mostly birds of brilhant plumage. They are broken 
up into a great number of species, and 
vary in size from the great macaw 
more than three feet in length, to the lit- 

tle love birds, not larger than a sparrow. 
TOs ee They exhibit more than usual intelligence 

ee vn but are usually capricious and irritable 
gy My intemper. Some varieties are remark- 
able for their power of speech. 
VARIETIES OF PARROTS. 


Of the speaking parrots, the gray 
parrotis the strongest constitutioned bird 
of all, and that and the yellow-head are 
among the best. ‘There are several va- 
rieties of green parrots, some of which 

The Green Parrot, are quite remarkable for their power of 
learning words, sentences and songs. 





Of birds strong constitutioned, elegant in plumage, not always safe 
to handle, even for those familiar with them, but nevertheless, much 
sought after, the following will be fonnd 
among the best: 

Araras. These are principally natives of 
South America, and are among the finest. They 
are heavy birds; about the size of the raven, 
but their long tails give them a larger appear- 
ance. They are most quiet birds, however, and 
hence sought for. 

Their food consists of various fruits, nuts, 
and seeds. 

The most common is the anakan, found as Gy 
far north as Panama. The green winged ar- &% 
aras are alsocommon. Among the more splen- Parti-Colored Gray Parrot, 
did of these birds is the ararauaua, a South American bird, found as 
far north as Honduras. The blue araras are found in Southern Bra- 
zil, in Paraguay, and Uruguay. The hyacinth arara is one of the 
most beautiful of the class, and rare. The tri-colored arara, a na- 
tive of Cuba, is also an elegant bird, and rare. 


Cockatoos. These are among the largest of the parrot tribe, heavily 
built, and with large heads. They are generally white. The dis- 
tinguishing marks are the shape and color of the crests. The birds. 
may be trained to speak words, but do not articulate distinctly. They 
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endure a lower temperature than the talking parrots, but draughts 
should be avoided. ‘The temperature should be that of a comfortable 
living room. 





The Cockatoo, 

Their food consists of various bulbs, as potatoes, onions, ete. 
seeds, partially boiled corn, rice, fruits, dry stale bread, and green 
vegetable food. 

Varieties. The white, yellow and white-crested cockatoos are 
well known. The yellow-faced, and the gold-faced are rare. The 
red-reined or sanguinous, and the rose cockatoo are both very hand- 
some birds. 

Paroquets. As their name indicates, paroquets are small parrots, 
some of them not larger than a sparrow. The belted variety of Trin- 
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idad is undoubtedly one of the very finest, but so delicate that it sel- 
dom survives the passage North. Some handsome varieties are the 
red-shouldered, the gray-headed, and the sparrow. None of the par- 
oquets learn to repeat words. . 

Their food consists of various seeds and fruits. 

The Lory. This is a small bird, the most common—the Blue 
Mountain lory—being about the size of a pigeon, having gorgeous 
plumage, being blue, yellow, scarlet and purple, commingled. With 
patience it can be taught to speak words and sentences. Another 
variety is the king lory, whichis the most beautiful of the lory fam- 
ily, having deep cardinal and bright green plumage. These birds 
cannot be taught to talk, and their beauty is their only attraction. 

Food and care. Feed lorys on canary seed and give ripe fruit 
occasionally. Put coarse gravel in the bottom of the cage daily and 
protect them from draughts and cold. 


THE FOOD AND CARE OF PARROTS. 


The parrots are all fruit-eaters. Corn, wheat, oats and rye are 
eaten, and, in fact, any of the ordinary bird seeds. Lettuce, chick- 
weed, carrot, berries, nuts, and various fruits should also be given. 
Greasy food from the table should never be given, neither should 
cake, candy, sugar, etc. A little green food once a week will do 
good. Clean gravel should be supplied in abundance, for with par- 
rots, as with poultry, the gizzard takes the place of teeth. Remem- 
ber that parrots are natives of the tropical climate and they must be 
kept warm in cold and chilly weather. Give them the sunniest nooks. 
Keep the cage scrupulously clean, and also the feeding cup or dish. 

The perches should always be of wood—never of metal, for the 
latter is apt to cause rheumatism. | 

TEACHING THE PARROT. 

Nothing can be done in teaching the parrot until a person has 
gained his confidence. The teacher must never lose temper. If un- 
ruly, tap the bird on the bill with a rod. But undue severity will 
spoil all. Be patient and persevering in the lessons, and reward the 
bird for aptitude and docility. A lesson once commenced, persist 
from day to day until the bird is perfect. Then, and not until then, 
commence another. 

The gray or African parrots, with ashen-gray body, scarlet tail, 
white face, and black bill, learn to talk easily, and are most compan- 
ionable and docile birds. They are excellent whistlers, and a tune 
once learned is never forgotten. The reverse isthe case with spoken 
words. These they are quite lable to forget unless kept in constant 
practice. 
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DISEASES OF PARROTS. 


Parrots are very healthy and long-lived birds, and the diseases to which they are subject are few. 
The principal one is diarrheea. If so afflicted, give them in a teaspoonful of water, five drops tinc- 
ture of opium, and repeat if necessary, to check the discharges. 

Sore eyes. Treat as for canaries, which see. 

For sore on the back and head, dissolve a. quarter of apound of loaf sugar in a pint of water, and 

. bathe the sores with this twice a day. Then 
dry thoroughly, and anoint with cosmoline 
or sweet oil. 

Costiveness can be cured by giving green 
food and an abundance of exercise outside 





































4 the cage. 
CH Oe For fits, douche with cold water. If this 
4A ORGS ‘ sed fails, there can be little done. 
Np CO aes egy For gout, treat as prescribed for canaries. 
te tN ae nui at Pay great attention to the cleanliness of the 
5) 1 om Yi j Wi perch and feet. 


Pulling out feathers is caused by too rich 
a diet. Feed green or laxative tood, and put 
a piece of wood in the cage for it to gnaw. 

When moulting, give a nourishing diet. 
Keep the bird warm; cover the cage with 
cloth or papers and an occasional meal of 
biscuit, soaked in milk, with a few pepper 

: pods added is an advantage. 

Cg Ne kw nn, « For asthma, change the diet and give 
Gray Parrot, moist and warming tood. 





ee 


THE TALKING MINA. 


The talking mina or minor is a native of the East Indies, and 
numerous species inhabit Africa. It belongs to the family of gra- 
kles. It readily learns to reply to questions asked it, and it will 
accurately whistle any tune it has been taught. Its voice is sweet 
and full, and it is beautiful and intelligent. It may be so domesti- 
cated as to fully become one of the family. 

About the size of a dove, the plumage is glossy black, tinged with 
purple, violet or green, accord- 
ing as the light may fall on it. 
The feathers of the head are 
short and glossy, like satin, 
and with asmall, bright, naked 
membrane below each eye; and 
close to these, but detached, is 
another, on each side of the 
head, extending down the 
neck. Each wing has a white 
stripe. The beak, legs and 
feet are orange. 

This bird can not only be 





The Talking Mina. 
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easily learned to talk fluently and plainly, but it is said to have a 
large, and, in fact, an unsurpassed faculty for forming sentences, and 
seems always ready to talk with, or whistle to, any one. It is strong 
constitutioned and long-lived, having been known to live seventy-five 
years. 

The food and care. Its food is ripe fruit, berries, rice boiled, but 
slightly, sothe grains do not cling together. A little raw meat 
chopped fine may be given occasionally. The cage should be fully 
as large as the mocking-bird’s, and their care and treatment are about 
the same, as the mina belongs to the soft-billed birds. 


THE WHIDAH BIRD. 


This rare and beautiful bird is about the size of the canary. It 
is a native of South Africa and Senegal. It is among the most re- 
markable of the hard-billed seed-eating birds. The back, wings and 
tail are black. The back of the neck is a rich orange-brown color. 





Male and Female Whidah Birds, 


The breast, fore part of the belly and thighs are a pale buff. In the 
winter the plumage is dark brown and the long tail feathers are 
absent. These two long tail feathers are peculiar to the male bird, 
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and render it conspicuous. In fine specimens they are a foot. in 
length and three-quarters of an inch in width. The song is melan- 
choly, though not loud, and on the whole is agreeable. The bird is 
very hardy. It is lively, and takes pride in keeping its plumage in 
fine condition. 

The food and care. ‘The principal food is canary ssed. A little 
green food occasionally is well for the bird. he cage must be very 
high or the beautiful tail feathers will be worn and spoiled. 


THE LINNET. 


The species of linnet are numerous both in Europe and America, 
and they extend also to Asia; but the tendency among naturalists is to 
regard them more as varieties than as distinct species. They are 
about the size of the chaffinch. They 
should be, and are, very popular. They 
are extremely social, and more solici- 
tous of pleasing, and more grateful for 
kindness than almost any other cage 
bird. Their song consists of a variety 
of low, sweet-sounding notes which are 
remarkably soft, brilliant, and varied. 
One peculiarity is that they readily 
learn the song of other birds, as that of 
the lark, thrush, and nightingale. The 

male linnet will mate with the canary, 
fhe merican Linnet and the offspring is highly prized on 
account of its beautiful song. 

Food and. Care. It should be fed onrape and canary seed. The 
general management is the same as for canaries. They will often 
live in confinement ten or fifteen years, and they are in song both in 
winter and summer. They should be kept in square cages, as in bell- 
shaped cages they are said to become giddy. 








THE FINCHES. 


There are a great many different varieties of the finches, and they 
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are found nearly all over the world. Most of the varieties are kept 
in cages. They are hard-billed birds, and their. food and general 
treatment is similar to that of the canary. 

Goldfinch ranks next to the canary as a popular cage bird. His 
song is sweet, and he is very docile and intelligent. He becomes at- 
tached to his owners, and can be taught many amusing tricks. They 
have been known to live fifteen or twenty years in confinement. They 
cross readily with the canary, as do the bullfinch, chaffinch, and other 
varieties, making mule birds that are highly prized. 

Bullfinch has no natural song of its own, but can imitate airs that 
are whistled or played to them with an astonishing accuracy, that 
makes them great favorites with lovers of birds. They require gen- 
tle treatment, as harshness will often cause their death. 

Chaffinch is a fine songster, and 
is very highly prized in Germany. 
They are docile, cross easily with the 
canary, and should be fed the same, 
with the occasional addition of a meal 
worm, or a few hemp seeds. 

Greenfinch is also known as the 
ereen linnet. His song is lively but 
not very attractive. Heis robust. but 
when crossed with the canary the male 
is not desirable. 

Siskin, sometimes called the black- 
headed thistlefinch, is often crossed The Chaffineh. 
with the canary. They are docile and general favorites, but are 
ereedy eaters and should not be fed too much. 

Indigo Finch is a beautiful American songster, and deserves more 
attention than it has received. As the care and treatment is substantial 
ly the same, and there are so many other varieties it is not necessary 
toenumerate them all. Among these may be mentioned: 

African Finch, (varying in size from the canary to the humming 
bird, and many of them curiously marked, but all doing well in 
cages); the ciril finch; the serin finch; the nonpareil, one of the most 
beautiful of the American finches; the cut-throat finch; the nun finch; 
the Quaker finch; the wax bill, ete. 








OTHER CAGE BIRDS. 


The Crow and Raven. These may be learned to speak words, and 
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become so tame that they will readily follow the person who cares 
for them. They, however, are so mischievous and such adroit thieves 
that they are by no means desirable pets. 

The Magpie. This bird is a native of Europe, Asia and America. 

They make amusing pets, but are hable to become impudently famil- 
iar. They are without song and about the size of a crow. As he 
may destroy the nests and eat the eggs he should not be kept in an 
aviary with other birds. His propensity for seizing and carrying off 
bright and glittering things is well known. He may be fed with 
scraps from the table, and requires little care. 

Brazillian Cardinal. This is a desirable cage bird. The plumage 
is brilliant, and it isa good singer. The head is bright red, the back 
dark gray, and the tail black. The bird will always attract attention, 
and itis long-lived in confinement, and sings at all seasons of the 
year, except when moulting. 

The food. Unhulled rice and canary seed is its natural food. It 
requires good bathing facilities. | 

The Scarlet Tanager. This bird is a native of America, and the 
family is nearly related to the finches. It is one of the most beauti- 
ful of cage birds. The song of the male is sweet, with many soft and 
flute-like notes. It deserves to be better known than it is. It is a 
persistent singer, of considerable strength and harmony. 

The food. This is canary seed, with dried fruits, such as figs, rais- 
ins, currants, and an occasional meal worm. 

The Baltimore Oriole. This bird is a native of America, and is 
sometimes kept in cages. His plumage is bright orange and satin black, 
with stripes on the wing; and his song is entertaining and quite loud. 

The food and care. Same as the mocking-bird. 

There are many other birds we might mention, but omit them for 
want of space, having given what are considered the more important 
varieties of cage birds. 





DOGS: 


tions in natural history. Somuch uncertainty exists that eminent 

naturalists differ widely in their opinions, ana it may be safely 
said that very little is really known on the subject. Some of the 
most eminent—Darwin among the number—think our domestic dogs 
are descended from several wild species, and have been tamed and do- 
mesticated by a long period of training and breeding. But whatever 
may be his origin, the dog is peculiarly the friend and companion of 
man, and among all the animal creation, none others manifest a 
tion and intelligence to such a marked degree. 

DIFFERENT BREEDS OF DOGS. 


We cannot attempt, in this work, to give a detailed description of 
all the different breeds of dogs, but can only designate a few of the 
more important, and give their leading characteristics. 

First in'importance may be classed hunting dogs, next, watch 
dogs, then shepherd dogs, then rat-catching dogs, and last, pet dogs. 
The illustrations, which will give a better idea of breeds than pages 
of print to each, are all portraits of celebrated animals. 


HUNTING DOGS. 


() RIGIN OF THE DOG. This is one of the most difficult ques- 


These really embrace, and may be divided into, three distinct 
classes. Those used to run down wild animals; those used to find game 
and designate the place where it lies, and that allied class of spaniels 
used to retrieve or bring game when killed. The third class are those 
especially trained to hunt what are often called vermin; or rats, mice, 
badgers, ground-hogs, and other small animals that prey about the 
habitations of man. 
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DOGS OF THE CHASE. 


These are all dogs that are fleet of foot and sufficiently savage to 
pull down and destroy animals of considerable size, if allowed. The 





Fig, 7, English Grey-Hound, 


fleetest are the English and the Scotch grey-hound. The former 
is the most elegant and fleetest of the dog tribe; the latter only sec- 
ond in speed. Both have very much elongated noses, smooth and fine 
short hair. The Scotch grey-hound, or stag hound, is rougher in 
build than the other, rough-haired, robust, not so elegant in shape, but 
of wonderful endurance. Both of these are, of late years, more often 
kept for their elegance as 
house dogs than for use in 
hunting animals. Both hunt 
almost entirely by sight. The 
graphic cuts will illustrate 
the appearance of each. 


DOGS. OF THE TRAIL. 


The most valuable trailers 
are the stag-hound, the fox- 
hound and the blood-hound. 
The most powerful of these, , 
and the rarest, are the first™ , x 
and thelast. The stag-hound, ONG f 
however, must not be con- Fig, 2, Seoteh Stag-Hound, 
founded with the Scotch stag-hound. They are quite dissimilar, very 
rare, and now less used than any of the dog tribe. ‘The blood-hound 
is now not common, except in some sections of the country, thinly 
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settled, where they are 
uesd to trail down es- 
caped fugitives from 
justice. Their powers 
of scent and persistence 
in holding to the par- 
ticular trail they are 
put on, is one of the 
most wonderful of the 
animal faculties, inten- 
sified by careful breed- 
ing and education. 

The Fox-Hound. Only 
less remarkable than 
the preceding is the 
sagacity of the fox- 
hound of Great Britain, 
and the Eastern and 
Southern portion of the 
United States. These 
are hunted in packs 
ranging from five or six 
to many times this 
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Fig. 8. Head of Blood-Hound, 


number, and are so trained that they will foilow only the trail for 
which they are intended. Once the fox is made to break cover, these 
dogs, running in full cry, whatever the doublings and turnings of the 
hunted animal, follow the scent unerringly until brought to bay or 


run to earth. 


SPORTING DOGS. 


This class of dogs are used for finding game birds, and designat- 
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ing the locality, so they may be shot as they rise. These are the set- 
ter and the pointer. They are both elegant in form. The setter 
rather long, but flat-haired; the pointer smooth-haired, and now 
broken up into many particular strains, each inheriting some pecul- 
iar quality of excellence. They find game birds unerringly, and will 
stand pointing thereto with the nose until the master gives the sig- 
nal to advance. ; wr 

The Water-Spaniel. These 
belong to the same class, being 
used to hunt and to retrieve 
water fowl when killed. Both 
the setter and the spaniel are 
good house dogs when trained to 
guard property, and are among 
the most sagacious of the dog 
tribe, the spaniels especially. The smaller varieties are also excel- 
lent companions and pets. 

Cocker Spaniel. The cocker spaniel is reckoned one of the very 
best of the whole tribe.’ This is a light, active dog, ranging from fif- 
teen to twenty-five pounds in weight; the head round rather than 

=~ broad; the forehead raised 
and the ears long; the coat is 
thick and waved rather than 
smooth. They are liver-col- 
ored, black, black-and-tan, 
white and red, lemon and 
white, and pure white, The 
first three colors are gener- 
ally most in repute. The il- 
tustration (fig. 6) is an excellent likeness of a solid-colored dog. 

Clumber Spaniel. The 
clumber has a large, mas- 
sive head, flat on top; the 
muzzle is wide, with a large 
flesh-colored nose; the 
shoulders aredeep and very 
strong; the body long; the 
chest deep, and the legs 
especially the fore legs, 
rather short; the tail is set 
low and carried downward. 


They hunt perfectly still, Fig. 11, Smooth-coated Fox-Terrier. 





Fig, 9. English Setter. 





Fig. 10, Dachshund. 
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and thus get close to the game before flushing. They are used for 
small game, or what is called covert shooting. They weigh from forty 
to sixty pounds; color, orange and white; hair silky and not curled. 


SMALL HUNTING DOGS. 


The Dachs-Hund. This is a German dog, of great power of 
scent and tenacity; as homely as valuable, and among the more re- 
markable of the smaller hunting dogs. Their weight is about twenty 
pounds; the skin is remarkably elastic and thick, and they are short, 
bandy-legged, with the feet turned out; they havea sure scent, are 
keen, pertinacious, and hence valuable for hunting badger, raccoons, 
woodchuck, and all that class of animals; and none are more valuable 
for foxes, where they are to be shot in passing. They are of wonder- 
ful courage, intelligence, and attachment to the family and mas- 
ter. . 

The Fox-Terrier. This is the only other hunting dog necessary 
to be mentioned here. The fox-terrier is considerably lighter than 
the Dachs-hund, but active, alert; the coat, short, firm and hard. The 
weight is not over about fifteen pounds; the color white, with black, 
black-and-tan, or tan markings on the head; the tail short and car- 
ried high and extended straight out; the limbs are straight and 
strong.. They are among : 
the most useful and elegant 
of dogs of medium size. 
These are of two varieties, 
one hard and wiry-haired, 
the other smooth. They 
are fully equal to the. Irish 
terrier in intelligence, pluck 
and: activity in the hunt. 
They are elegant in style,g 
and are also very compan-@ 
ionable. 

WATCH DOGS. es 

The watch dog should Fig, 12... English Mastiff. 
be one of great intelligence, faithfulness and courage, knowing only 
the master and his friends. These may be divided into two classes; 
those large enough to defend property, and the smaller class usually 
denominated pet dogs, quite as sagacious, generally more alert and 
watchful, giving the alarm promptly, and no blandishments of the 
intruder can quiet them. The more valuable of the larger class are: 

The Mastiff. This is without doubt the noblest of the dog kind 
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when bred pure. Crossed with the bull-dog they: are wickedly sav- 
‘age. Crossed with the fox-hound they are ferocious. Pure, they 
are now among the rarest of dogs, the most of the so-called mastiffs 
being simply short-haired mongrels of great size. Of late years they 
have been carefully bred up, and some most excellent specimens are 
now found in the United States. They are grave-looking, vigilant, 
docile, intelligent dogs of the most determined courage, and which no 
stranger can swerve from duty. They make friends with none but 
their master or the family. 

The Bull-Dog. The very opposite of the mastiff is the English 
bull-dog. Sullen, ferocious, and with apparently but one instinct—a 
blind fighting ferocity—nev- 
er safe in a family, and sub- 
servient only to the master 
who has beaten them into 
sullen subjection. They are 
scarcely seen now, except 
among the disreputable class 
who keep them for fighting 
in the dog pit. 

_ Bull-Terriers. Of an en- 


tirely different type is the §  "7*QRP a (iy gre 





English bull-terrier, a dog Fig. 18; English Bull-Terrier, 


that, when purely bred, should contain the full head, strong jaw, 
powerful chest and shoulders, and fine thin tail of the bull-dog, tem- 
| 7 pered with the intelli- 
gence, docility, activ- 
ity, obedience, and 
good temper of the 
terrier. The best of 
them are rare, but 
when found, they hold 
in a small compass all 
the good qualities of 
the mastiff without his 
ereat bulk and cost 
: of keeping. The best 
Fig nt ay at, Bernard Dog. are pure white, or 

ae with black patches. 
The St. Bernard Dog. These are among the most sagacious of 
dogs, combining intelligence with great size, strength, and docility. 
‘As dogs of unswerving watchfulness over children, they have no su- 
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periors, and are only equalled by the Newfoundland. There are two 
varieties—the rough-haired, tawny, or brindled, marked with white, 
and the smooth-haired, red and white, or brindled and white, with 
a broad white ring around the neck, constituting those most sought 
for. 


The Newfoundland dog. The true Newfoundland, probably com- 
bines large size, intel- 
ligence, courage, and 
constancy to his mas- 
ter and friends more 
~ strongly than any other 
fdog. So many in- 
ay stances of pure reason- 
ing faculty are record- 
ed about him that there 
is no ‘reason to doubt 
= it. They have oueser- 
‘ious disability, and 
this they hold in com- 
| Fig, 15, Newfoundland Dog, mon withthe St. Bern- 
ard dog; they suffer from the heat of summer, their coat being heavy, 
and if not washed once 
a week, and the hair 
brushed down to the 
skin daily, the odor of 
the body is most disa- 
greeable. There are 
more black mongrels 
called Newfoundland, 
ten times over, than of 
the pure breed. The 
color should be black, 
and if with a brown or “ x Loh 7 
brindled tinge, itis an "—OBRAS Ts. NB ee OT 
added mark of purity. Fig. 16. Dalmatian, or Coach Dog, 
They are also more nearly web-footed than any other dog, giving them 
great power in swimming. 

The Dalmatian, or Coach Dog. The spotted coach dog (Dal- 
matian) is purely a dog of fashion. They take naturally to horses, 
and may easily be learned to travel under a wagon close to the heels 
of the team. They are not deficient in courage, and may be taught to 
watch inthe stable at night. They areamong the most elegant of the 
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dog kindand they bring correspondingly high prices when purely bred. 

Thisis shown by both the elegance of form and the regularity and 

size of the spots. The illustration (fig. 16) shows this graphically. 
| SHEPHERD DOGS. 

There are a number of varieties of the shepherd dog, among them, 
the collie shepherd, the German sheep dog, (a modified spitz) the 
Pomeranian or true spitz,and the Spanish sheep dog, a powerful ani-— 
mal, clean, long-limbed, rather long-haired, and powerful enough 
to cope with a wolf. ) 

The Scotch Collie. No dog is more faithful to a trust, more easily 
taught, and as house dogs, none are superior. None of the canine 
race are more affectionate or have stronger attachments for their mas- 

ie ters. With one of these 
dogs one man can do more 
with a flock of sheep than 
a dozen men without. They 
know every individual in 
a flock, readily distinguish 
a strange sheep and sort it 
out; never injure asheep, 
and they are as elegant as 
they are sagacious. The 
= = = hair is long, thick and usu- 
Fig, 17... Scotch Collie Shepherd, ally straight; tail long, 
bushy, and gently curved. The dog has one, often two, dew-claws 
on each hind leg. The best color is considered to be black, with 
white on the throat and limbs only. The next best is black-and-tan 
in color. Asa true shepherd, there are none superior to the pure 
Scotch collie. 

The Spitz or Pomeranian Dog is used entirely in the United States 
as a pet and watch dog combined. They are irascible. Their bite 
is often dangerous, and an idea that they are inclined to canine mad- 
ness has caused them to be but little sought for now. The illustra- 
tion (Fig. 22) shows their appearance perfectly. 

RAT CATCHING DOGS. 

Small dogs, active, alert, and full of courage have always been 
sought in city and country as household pets, in contradistinction to 
toy dogs. The only value of the latter is minute size, or some pecul- 
iarity of form, color or coat. On the contrary, what are usually de- 
nominated rat dogs, are among the most valuable of their race in the 
extermination of the various small animals that prey about the farm 
and home. 
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Fig. 20, Long-Haired Terrier, 





19, Drop-Eared Skye Terrier. 
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Fig, 27, Irish Terrier, 
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Black-and-tan Terrier. Years ago this was one of the most eagerly 
sought of the class that has come to be now known as toy dogs. The 
English black-and-tan ought 
to be a greater favorite in 
America than itis. This use- 
ful dog must not be con- 
founded with the toy vari- 
ety. They are large enough 
to cope with any vermin, 
even the ground-hog. The 
head is long, flat, narrow, 
level, and shaped like a 
wedge; the cheek-bones in- 
conspicuous, tapering; the 
: , lips tight to the jaws, and the 

Fig. 22, "White Spitz o or Pomeranian. teeth not shown when the 
animal is at rest. There is no dog that stands heat better, and few 
that dislike cold more. The nose is fairly good in finding a trail, 
and their speed is excellent. The illustration shows a staunch prize 
winner. 

White English Terrier. This dog is pure white and carries the 
general characteristics of the 
black-and-tan, but is larger, 
weighing all the way fromg 
ten to twenty pounds. Do ~ 
not mistake this dog for the 
bull-terrier. They are quite 
distinct. This will be quite 
clearly shown by comparing 
the illustration with that of 
the English bull-terrier, as 
Shown in Fig. 13. Both 
breeds, however, have excel- : SS Ga 
lent qualities. Fig, 28, Black-and-Tan Terrier, 

Scotch Terrier. This dog carries almost the same weight as the 
black- and-tan, varying from‘twelve to fifteen pounds. The best are 
compact, thick-set, rather short-haired, never silky-coated; the head 
is carried high, the ears small, the more erect the better—and with- 
out long hair or fringes; hair hard, about two inches long, never 
silky or woolly; the head is long and broad rather than round; and in 
all that constitutes alertness, sagacity, muscular endurance and cour- 
age, few dogs of his size can equalhim. The color is gray or grizzled. 
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The Scotch Terriers are now broken up into many varieties, some 
very small, (figures 19 and 20 are types.) The first, rugged and ac- 
tive, fully equal to any field work; the drooping eared variety. The 
other is the long and silky-haired skye, only used as a pet dog, but 
nevertheless, able to do good work as a ratter. 

The Irish Terrier. The Irish terrier is of a different type; larger, 
weighing from eighteen to twenty-four pounds; intelligent, alert, full 
of frolic, among the boldest in seeking all kinds of vermin, from rats 
to foxes, and will fairly cope with the ground-hog, and may be trained 
to be equal to the spaniel for brush and swamp shooting. The color 
is red, gray, or yellow; the hair hard, quite straight, flat and moder- 
ataly short; the tail short, set high, but never curled; the head is long, 
flat and narrow between the ears; the ears small, quite erect and V 
shaped; the jaws and teeth strong; the lips fitting well to the jaw, and 
showing black through the hair, the nose also being black. 

Dandy Dinmont. These active, useful dogs are now difficult to be 

found pure, and when so, will cost more than most persons would 
care to pay, but when pure, there are none better for the farmer. The 
aot is, as with the skye terrier—they are now apt to be bred 
too fine for rough-and- 
tumble farm-yard or 
field work. The illus- 
tration is that of a dog 
.very finely bred, but 
fstrong, alert, active, 
and able to cope with 
any vermin. They 
are the most active of 
the canine species, and 
neither threats nor 
bribes can swerve 
them from their integ- 
rity. 








Fig. 24. Dandy Dinmont Terrier, 


PETS HOR TOY “DOG: 


All the dogs named in the preceding section are used as pet dogs 
when of small size; some of them are bred down to very light weights, 
as the smooth black-and-tan for instance, which sometimes weighs 
but two pounds; but a dog of any of the terrier type weighing about 
ten pounds is not too large, and they are all of them among the most 
alert and watchful of the canine species; far more so than the larger 
kinds of house dogs that really should have no place within-doors. 
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The Italian Grey-Hound. 
These are the most dainty and 
fragile, and, elegant perhaps, of 
this species. The hair is very MOO OOM 
short and fine; color, fawn, but Oy (lly 
black, cream, and white are 
bred. The weight is from five 
to twelve pounds. They are 
among the most susceptible to 
cold, and should be warmly 
clothed when taken out. ; 

The Yorkshire Terrier is * 
one of the most curious of the ite "95, Italian ee -Hound, 
terrier tribe. The hair is long, glossy, silky, flat—never curled— 
color dark blue, or silvery; golden tan on the head; the ears are fine, 
half-erect, and darker than the head; the nose black. Neon are bred 
down to five pounds in 
weight. In fact, the York- 
shire is a modification of the 
Maltese spaniel. 

The Maltese Dog. This 
dog is still finer than the 
Yorkshire, with exceedingly 
long, soft, silky hair, the 
color being a pure white or & 
lemon color. They cost 7 ee 
even more than the York- “Fig. 26 Maltsed’ Spaniel. ; 
shire. The head of the Maltese is rather wide, the muzzle tapering 
to the nose; the muzzle and eyes black; the ears are set high, but 
covered with long silky hair; the legs are short; the tail feathered 
and curved. The coat is pure white, long, soft, and silky, but never 
curly. They should weigh from four to ten pounds. The long- 
haired Skye terrier, and the Yorkshire, as terriers, approach some- 
what tothe Maltese in hair. 

Blenheim and King Charles Spaniel. The first of these two varieties 
is the smaller of the two, and both, from their timidity, are exceed- 
ingly watchful of strangers. The ears are very pendant and the eyes 
tender and subject to watering, The shorter the nose the more ten- 
der the eyes. The Blenheim is white, with red or yellow spots; the 
ears also colored, and the head having a well-defined blaze of white 
between the eyes. The coat is abundant, glossy, silky and straight. 
The King Charles differs little, except in color. Those most admired 
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Fig. 29. Blenheim Spaniel. 


Fig. 28. 





The Pug. 





























Fig, 80, 





Poodle. 
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have the black pure and well-defined. The mahogany-colored, with 
tan, are also very fine. . 

The Poodle. The poodle is usually considered a stupid dog by 
those who do not know him. They are good for many purposes; 
the more rugged German poodles being sagacious, good hunters, and 
excellent water dogs. Spaniels are, however, better for this purpose 
on the whole. The French poodle is the smaller and finer, and all 
the class, if not mongrels, may be learned to perform any trick within 
the compass of their physical ability; they will fetch and cary, select 
the proper card to spell out words, climb ladders, posture, turn sum- - 
mer-saults, walk on the hind legs, dance, ete. Figure 30 is a_port- 
rait of one of the most famous ability—sheared as shown. | 

The Pug. The ugliest, the most phlegmatic, and the most sense- 
less of dogs, has the pug been termed; nevertheless, a finely bred pug 
is rather an aristocratic canine, especially when led in harness by a 
feminine millionaire. There are several varieties, as the English, 
the Russian, the Willoughby, etc. The latter is considered the finest, 
and a few years agosold as high as one hundred dollars, and upwards. 
They have now gone somewhat out of fashion. Their looks very 
much belie them; they are not savage, being, in fact, among the most 
cowardly of dogs, whose size ought to give some useful quality. Their 
weight is from twelve to twenty-five pounds. 


REARING AND CARE OF DOGS. 


The puppy, bred up and trained in the family is far stronger in 
his attachment to the members of the family and their friends, and 
in watchfulness of strangers, than one that has had several masters; 
hence, the care of the puppy is among the most important, as one of 
the integers constituting value. Their quarters and resting-place 
must be kept scrupulously clean, and the earliest lessons learned 
must be those of personal cleanliness. 

Whatto Feed, The puppy should be watched, and the food be 
varied. If diarrhoea is manifested, it may be from the too free feed- 
ing of milk. This should never be fresh from the cow, neither should 
it contain the whole of the cream. Sweet, skimmed milk, very slightly 
sweetened, is best, and if a little lime-water be added, so much the 
better. Three or four times a week slightly-soured milk may be 
given to puppies after weaning. If the bowels become loose, change 
to beef-tea or broth of lean meat with stale bread crumbled into it. 
As the puppy gets age, either raw or cooked meat may be allowed, or 
pot-liquor, in which meat and vegetables have been cooked, may be 
boiled down and thickened with oat-meal or corn-meal; scraps from 
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the table, so far as they go, may be given. Until the puppy is six 
months old it should be fed three times a day, and after that twice a 
day; when full maturity is reached, once a day is sufficient, if the feed 
then isafull one. Vegetables,as a part of the food, are especially val- 
uable since they tend to keep their bowels regular. Potatoes and 
other vegetables in connection with gravy and small pieces of meat 
should form a portion of the daily food. 

Importance of Exercise, In order to prevent disease, hygiene 
and the proper care of animals must be studied. No dog can be 
maintained ina state of health if kept chained up constantly, or if 
kept confined constantly to the house. They must have exercise— 
much of it—in order to retain health. 

~The Feeding. This is no less important. The dog naturally 
does not eat vegetables; nevertheless, they may be allowed to take a 
small portion as their daily food, if mashed, and then in connection 
with Indian meal stirred into pot liquor that has been considerably 
reduced by boiling. Meatis the natural food of the dog, and it should 
be fresh and cooked. It may be of the roughest and cheapest kind, 
if not fat. Sheep heads, and the feet of animals boiled to a jelly— 
and boiled for the reason that the heads of sheep contain the bladder- 
worm that forms the tape-worm. Boiling destroys all these germs. 
The meat separated from the bones, chopped fine, and passed back 
into the broth, and the whole thickened with Indian meal, makes an 
excellent food. If made into cakes and thoroughly dried in a cool 
oven, it will keep a long time, and is superior to any dog biscuits 
that can be bought. Why? You know how it is made. Bones 
should be given to dogs to gnaw. They serve to amuse and assist in 
keeping the teeth in condition. They should, however, never be given 
to a hungry dog. He may break his teeth in the effort to crack them. 

Sweet or sour milk may be given freely to all dogs. Oracklings 
or pork scraps as they come from the rendering press, are excellent, 
fed once or twice a week. - If very hard, soak them. As a last word, 
never feed a dog tainted meat. 

Howling at Night. It is stated that if dogs are fed at night (and 
only once a day. and that a full meal) it will prevent their howling, — 
and save the nerves and slumbers of the family and neighbors. 

Hygienic Diet. Vegetables are laxative; hence the reason why 
they should be fed only when the bowels are required to be gently 
acted on. Liver has the same laxative property. The two together 
will have distinct action. 

The use of sulphur. Sulphur is not only a laxative, but a resolv- 
ent. For these reasons its use is indicated in all cutaneous disor- 
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ders. If the dog is out of condition it may be given once or twice a 
week in summer, and once a month in winter, in doses of a teaspoon- 
ful, in milk, for an ordinary-sized dog—say of fifty pounds weight— 
and proportionately for larger or smaller dogs. 

Salt is not necessary to canines fed wholly on fresh meat; but 

where they are kept on a mixed diet a little salt is necessary. If 
they incline to eat earth let them do so; it is one of the remedies 
their instincts teach them. But remember, never say them oe 
food. 
% Bathing, Dogs love to bathe, eapaeianis the longer-haired. All, 
however, object to being washed, though it must be attended to. The 
longer-haired should be washed once a week in warm weather, and 
once a month in winter; the short-haired at least twice as often. In 
the winter the water must be tepid, and in summer not cold. The 
animal must be rubbed quite dry after each washing, and kept in- 
doors until the hair resumes its full dryness next the skin. 

Hunting Dogs, or others, after exhausting work should be al- 
lowed to lie by a fire at night to recuperate. For all dogs kept in 
the house, daily brushing should be resorted to. 

Ticks, Fleas, and Lice. Dogs are subject to the attacks of ticks, 
wood-lice, and fleas. Pyrethrum (insect-powder ) is an effectual pre- 
ventive. Once the dog has been rid of either of these pests, a strong 
infusion of quassia chips, sponged on freely, will b> found excellent 
as a first application, then use fresh insect-powder (pyrethrum ) every 
other day until both lice and nits disappear. Ifthe kennel becomes 
infected, burn all litter therein, thoroughly scrubbing every part with 
hot water and soft soap, and then with carbolic acid, (four drachms 
to each quart of water) wash every part, working the same into every 
crevice. 

THE TRAINING OF DOGS, 

Training is the education of the dog. How far this may go de- 
pends entirely upon the intelligence of the dog, and, as a rule, this 
intelligence is determined by the purity of breeding; that is, they will 
inherit the qualities they are to be made to assume; hence, the ed- 
ucation will be comparatively easy. 

Sporting dogs naturally hunt birds; they ay) be educated to 
hunt particular birds. 

The Newfoundland among large dogs, and the Beedle among toy 
dogs, naturally learn tricks. Training intensifies the ability to ex- 
ecute. The dog delights to perform any tricks not antagonistic to 
his nature, like climbing a ladder, and has only to be made to under- 
stand what is wanted in order to do it at any time. Hence the trainer 
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must have inherent ability to control an animal, else failure is inev- 
itable.. More dogs are cowed and rendered worthless by severe beat- 
ings for something they do not understand, than from any other one 
cause. Nevertheless, a dog must be amenable to correction, else he 
will disobey and become worthless. 

The farm dog must be taught to come at the call, to remain stead- 
ily where ordered to watch, and not unduly to worry animals when 
assisting to drive them. Cattle dogs and shepherd dogs may be 
taught to go long distances, find the stock, and drive it safely home. 
They come to know every individual animal, and will separate all 
others from the herd or drove. 

Definite rules cannot be laid down as to each system of training. 
It would require volumes, and then much must be left to the trainer. 
He must know the peculiarities of the dogs. The eager dog must be 
restrained; the timid must be encouraged, and the wilful punished. 
The stubborn, sullen dog had better never be trained. Whatever the 
word used as a command for any particular act, the same word and 
the same tone must always be used for that particular thing, and no 
other. Dogs are far more amenable to tone and inflection of voice 
than to words. This, carefully remembered, one-half the task of 
simple training is over, when you have the confidence of the animal. 
When necessary to punish, always use the whip—never sticks, stones, 
or whatever comes handy. The whip, the whistle, and something in 
the pocket the dog likes—like the dominant, the fifth and the octave 
- In music—are keys to success in training. 

When the dog has been made to comprehend what you want and 
does it, even imperfectly, reward him with a caress and a tid-bit. - If 
he misconstrues, talk to him ina solemn, low tone. The word of 
command must always be in a firm tone, and only loud enough for 
him to plainly distinguish it. 

Dog Language. It is better to use words short, and such as are 
generally in vogue among trainers. With hunting dogs the following 
are generally employed. Here are some of them: 

Down charge, or down—to le down and remain quiet. Ware 
Jence, or ware chase—to cease chasing. To heel—to return and walk 
quietly behind the master. Hark, forward, or forward—to hunt 
forward. So-ho—to prevent running in on game. Steady, forward, 
—to restrain, to hunt slowly forward. 

Signs are also useful. Wave the hand to right or left to designate. 
the direction; the hand raised may denote to remain quiet; both hands 
spread to indicate going forward, and the hand depressed and slightly 
moved up and down to show that the dog must lie down close. 
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Retrieving Game. The dog must not, bite or mouth anything 
he is to find and bring back. If inclined to do this, the thing used 
in the lesson must be of a rough or hard nature, or that which will 
prick when bitten. If afterwards he is inclined to be rough with 
birds, in retrieving, he must be talked to, and when properly carried, 
praise him. A good retriever will scarcely ruftle the plumage of a 
delicate bird. yi 

The Perfect Dog a Companion. No dog that is to be made good 
for anything should be chained up. It makes them stupid and mor- 
ose. The watch dog it makes ferocious and indiscriminating. The 
dog is an active and intelligent animal, and that one which cannot be 
easily trained to habits of obedience, and to know friend from foe, is 
worthless for any purpose. 

Teaching to Find. Take a glove or other suitable article and drop 
it, unseen by the dog. Passing a little distance say: “Lost! Go 
find!” It may be necessary to assist the dog at first. When he un- 
derstands you, reward him. Increase the distance gradually, and at 
length the dog will find, however long the distance or however hid- 
den, if he can reach it. 

Teaching to Fetch and Carry. Give the dog a small sawed piece 
of wood, at first, and induce him to carry it quietly. At length he 
may be made to carry a basket or whatever he may be able to hold 


inhis mouth. At length he may be learned to go of errands, as for 


the paper, to the butcher, etc. He may be learned to bring anything 
that is thrown; if he be a water dog to retrieve from the water, and 
to even save persons from drowning; also to watch children, ete. In 
all this, and especially in training to hunt, an eager dog may be re- 
strained by a cord until he understands your wish. 


Teaching Tricks. It is only a matter of time and patience to | 


teach a dog anything he can naturally accomplish. But teach him 
only one trick at a time, and never begin another until he is perfect 
in the first. A dog may be taught to sit down by pressing on his 
rump, using the words “Sitdown!” To learn him to beg, hold him 
up in a corner, and say “Beg!” tapping the fore-legs if he tries to get 
down. He may be learned to stand up, to walk. about, and even to 
dance on his hind feet, by first showing him something he likes, 
and using short and appropriate words, pleasantly spoken. Always 
give him the morsel when he obeys, but never until he does so. At 
length he will obey the sign and word. He should be rewarded, 
however, though he sees nothing in the hand. Such tricks as hand- 
shaking, jumping through a hoop or laying as though dead, are eas- 
ily taught to any intelligent dog. In teaching any trick, never strike 
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them at allroughly. Correct gently; speak firmly, but kindly, for 
the performing of tricks should be made play for the dog, rather than 
an obnoxious task. 


DISEASES OF DOGS. 


To enumerate all the diseases to which dogs are subject, and give their symptoms and appropri- 
ate treatment, would not only require much space, but would be wortless to the general reader. Many 
of the diseases are rare, and would require the services of a skillful veterinarian. The common dis- 
eases, and those adapted to domestic treatment, which we give, will be all that will be necessary to 
the majority of dog owners. 

Manece. The mange insect is a mite that burrows deeply in the skin. This is called a sarcoptes. 
Another mange insect that does not burrow so deep is an acarus; the latter are the most easily killed. 
Both forms, like the itch in man, are contagious; there is intense itching, and constant scratching. 
From the thighs and flanks, the disease, if left alone, covers the whole body. 

Treatment: The animal should be washed thoroughly with astrong suds of warm water and 
soft soap to remove the scabs; when fully dry, rub thoroughly into the afflicted parts, an ointment 
of equal parts (by weight) of sulphur and lard. Continue this for four days, and if the case is obstin- 
nate, wash again and repeat the sulphur and lard application. The kennel where the dog lies must 
be treated as directed for lice, but instead of using carbolic acid, thoroughly moisten every part with 
one ounce of corrosive sublimate to a gallon of water, working it into all crevices. 

Rinc-worm. This is discovered by the local irritation, and the scaly appearance of the ring. 

Treatment: Wash the part as directed for mange, and when dry, rub well into the part a lini- 
ment composed of one-fourth ounce of oil of tar to five ounces of petroleum. 

TAPE-worms. The cure of this is not complete until the head of the worm is expelled. 

Treatment: Let the dog fast for twenty-four hours, then give one drachm of powdered areca- 
nut, made up into a ball with lard, and then lard covered again over the whole. In about five hours 
give two tablespoonfuls of castor-oil, and when an operation is had, give from ten to fifteen drops 
of oil of male fern (ethereal extract) beaten up in white of egg. 

The prevention of tape-worm is not to allow dogs to eat mutton, especially the heads, without 
thorough cooking as heretofore stated. 

INIESTINAL Worms. Dogs are subject to two varieties of round worms; they are especially de- 
structive to puppies. 

Treatment: Keep the puppy from food for twelve hours, and the dog twenty-four; give a dose 
of castor-oil. At the end of six hours, give two grains santonine twice a day for two or three days, 
and again at the end of this time, a dose of castor-oil. These doses, as well as all others are for a 
fifty-pound dog, and must be varied for those larger orsmaller. Charcoalis a preventive against the 
round worm. From the time of weaning the puppy, give from one-quarter to one-half teaspoonful; 
for dogs, two teaspoonfuls mixed with the food, several times a week, or give it in milk. 

DisTEMPER. This disease is an infectious fever, and may be communicated to other dogs. The 
duration of the disease will depend upon what complications arise; if none appear, it may reach its 
height in five days, and recovery be complete in three weeks; or a fatal result may occur in two 
weeks. Severe pulmonary complications usually result in death. The complications must be met by 
appropriate remedies, and only a practical veterinarian can know these. 

Treatment: Let the food be beef broth, raw eggs, and bread and milk. Hold the fever under 
control with the following: Thirty drops tincture aconite, one-half ounce each of sweet spirits of 
nitre and of tincture gentian, two ounces syrup of tolu, and four ounces of water; mix and give a 
teaspoonful every two hours, This is proper if there is difficulty with the lungs; and in addition 
apply a paste of mustard to the sides, well rubbed in. If there is no affection of the lungs, one drop- 
tincture of aconite in a teaspoonful of water every half-hour will be indicated, and when the fever is 
lower, three grains of quinine three times aday. When the fever leaves, the animal may be pros- 
trated. Keep up the strenglh with beef tea, thickened with arrowroot, milk and eggs; give also a 
tablespoonful every four hours, of the following: Two ounces each of elixir calisaya, iron, and 
bismuth; two ounces syrup of tolu; three drachms chlorate of potash, and six ounces of water. Mix 
and give as directed. Also give quinine twice a day, in two grain doses. Good nursing must do the 
rest. Constipation seldom needs remedial assistance; diarrhoea does ifthe discharges are more 
than two or three times daily; when profuse, give a teaspoonful of paragoric, and add toittwo tea 
spoonfuls chalk mixture. 

Firs. We have named the disabilities most usual to dogs kept ina natural way. The only other 
disease which need be added is fits. 

Treatment: Ifa dog or puppy is taken with a fit, nothing may be done during the paroxysm; 
the fit being over, give two tablespoonfuls of castor-oil, for a fifty-pound dog; also inject into the 
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rectum, the following: One ounce each of sulphuric ether and of laudunum, in two ounces of 
water. Mix and inject a teaspoonful. 

Half an hour after the oil is given, prepare the following: To two drachms of bromide of pot- 
ash, add six ounces of water, and give a tablespoonful. If the fits do not return, give the same dose 
three times a day for two days; but if the fits continue, repeat every two hours for twelve hours 
more. Keep the dog in a close place meanwhile, until recovered. If worms are suspected, treat as 
previously directed for them. 


Poisons. ‘The antidotes for poisons are the same with dogs as with 
human beings. For the antidotes for the different poisons, see the ar- 
ticle on poisons, and their antidotes. 


THE DOMESTIG Gade 


RIGIN OF THE CAT. Like that of many other domestic 

animals, the origin of the cat is so obscure as to be mainly a mat- 

ter of conjecture. Some believe it to be a domesticated variety of 
the wild-cat, while others think it is a distinct species. It certainly 
existed in Egypt in the most ancient times, and we have records of it 
in India more than two thousand years ago. 

From the earliest ages, cats have been the objects of many curious 
superstitions. In Egypt temples were erected in their honor, and they 
were held in the highest reverence; sacrifices were offered up to them 
and their bodies were embalmed at death. In the middle ages they 
were objects of dread; they were regarded as the favorite agents of 
witchcraft. Satan was belived to appear asa black cat, anda catcall on 
top of a house portended:death to some of the household. Among sailors 
the frolics of a cat presaged an approaching storm. Among ignorant 
people on the continent, many of the old superstitions are nct yet 
outgrown, and black cats are kept from the cradles of children as 
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evil omens. The “nine lives” of the cat is one of the most common 
proverbs. Cats are the pets of children, and are useful in destroying 
rats and mice. 

VARIETIES OF CATS. 


The common house cat is too well known to need description; 
some especially, the tortoise shell—variegated white, red, gray, and 
brown, are among the most prized. Next those marked like the tiger; 
and the more regular the stripes of black and gray, the more valu- 
able the animal. 

The Maltese, a mouse-colored cat; large, docile, and a great mouser, 
is greatly ; admired. Thereis an Si of this variety, with red eyes; 
generally deaf, unless they have atinge of true Maltese in them. They 
are delicate and can hardly be recommended. | 

Many suppose the tabby cat has undergone less change by domes- 
tication than any other variety. | | 

The Angora cat, pure white, and handsome, and the Persian, with 
long, silky hair, are much prized when they can be obtained pure. 


QUEER CATS. 
In Japan they have a breed of cats with pendulus ears; and in 


Russia cats are recorded with tails as long again as their bodies, some, 
it is said, six times longer. In fact, they seem to have bred this cat 








4 Siberian Cat, 
pretty much all to tail. The Manx andthe Burmese cats, on the 
other hand, have extremely short tails, some of them a mere apology 
for this appendage. Atthe cape of Good Hope, in Africa, there is a 
breed of blue cats. 


DISEASES OF CATS. 


Cats cannot well be doctored. They are fond of catnip and other sweet-scented herbs, and they 
eat grass, without which they do not prosper. It cools the blood, prevents humors, and makes the 
fur smooth and glossy. The loose hair which is conveyed to. the stomach by the constant licking ot 
the fur, will collect in balls, and often threaten death, but when the cat eats grass it adheres to the 
hair, and both will be thrown up together, and the cat will then be as bright as ever. 


RABBITS. 


HE rabbit is said to have been introduced into England from 

Spain, and to have originally come from Northern Africa. The 

rapidity with which they breed is proverbial, and they are cap- 
able of producing several litters a year, of from four to twelve or 
more in a litter. In the wild state they are monogamous, but when 
domesticated they cease to pair. 


VARIETIES OF RABBITS. 


Of well-known rabbits, the only varieties worthy of notice are the 
white and parti-colored. Of the lop-eared there are three principal 
varieties. One variety is that in which the ears rise straight up and 
then fall perpendicularly. The oar-lop is when the long ears are 
carried straight out sideways from the head. The horn-rabbit has. 
the ears pointed forward and downward, and the tips pointed. The 
angola is the most beautiful of the species, its long silken hair being 
remarkable. ee 

The Food. This comprises all the cereal grains, with the addi- 
tion of corn in water; all the finer grasses, nearly all green vegetables 
and the ordinary farm roots. Cabbage, lettuce, radish and turnip 
leaves are also to be fed, but parsely is most eagerly sought. Of 
roots, carrots and rutabagas A 
are best liked; of fruits, a \ 
sweet apples. Si 

A proper proportion of 
dry food—preferably oats— 
must be added to the grass 
and clover in summer, and 
plenty of roots and cabbage 
must be provided for win- 
ter. They should be fed 
twice a day—morning and 
evening—and the young Domesticated Rabbit. 
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should be fed sparingly with green food. Wet cabbage leaves will 
produce diarrheea, and as nearly all wet food is injurious it should be 
kept until the superabundant moisture has evaporated before being 


fed. 
DISEASES OF RABBITS. 


These are not easily treated. The principal disease to which they are subject is mange. It is 
fearfully contagious, and is only carried from one to another. If found, the whole brood should be 
killed and all fixtures burned. 


THE HUTCH AND WARREN. 


The important thing with both rabbits and guinea-pigs, is the 
hutch or warren, if kept where hard frosts may not reach them. A 
large box, divided into two parts; the sleeping apartment being much 
the smaller, and dark, and the larger with iron rods on one side, an 
inch and a half apart, will suffice for a single pair. But where they 
are to be bred, the hutch must be more elaborate. 

Underground warren. Excavate a place large enough so a box 
may be sunk into the ground, even with the top. <A box three by four 
feet will accommodate three doe rabbits, or half a dozen female 
Guinea-pigs. From the lower part of the box, build a trough large 
enough so the animals may easily pass out and in, and leading to the 
top of the ground. 

Now excavate a space, twelve feet long and five anda half feet 
wide, to the depth of twelve inches. Cover the bottom either with 
flag-stone, neatly joined, or with broken glass, or tin shavings, well 
pounded down. Over this cover earth even with the surface. The 
whole is now secure from rats, minks, weasles, and other burrowing 
animals, which kill the young; and also secure from the animals bur- 
rowing out. Inside this space build a tight fence, five feet high on 
the back, and three feet high in front. Cover the slant with strong 
lath, and you have all secure from cats on the outside. 

Place some fine straw in the warren, and remove when soiled, by 
means of the trap door; and the whole is ready for the inmates. 


GUINEA-PIGS. 


HIS peculiar animal is also called the cavy, but it is not, as its 
name would seem to indicate, in any way related to the pig, 
nor is ita native of Guinea. It seems to be exclusively-a na- 


tive of South America, where 
it has long been domesticated 
by the natives, and it appears 
to have been introduced into 
Europe soon after the discoy- 
ery of America. 











A rat without a tail, and 
more timid than a mouse, 
very fairly describes it. It resembles a pig only in its faint squeak, 
and this is more rat-like than pig-like. They are of various colors; 
the white and the black -being most admired. -Many of them aré 
handsomely marked with white, black, and red. They carry their 
young two months, and suckle them three or four weeks. 

Guinea-pigs are the most cleanly of animals, and not hable to dis- 
ease if kept clean. 

The Food. ‘This is identical with that of the rabbit (which see). 
Very little water is necessary, but this must be pure and always at 
hand. 

See also what is said about the hutch and warren for rabbits. It 
will do equally well for (suinea-pigs. 
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SQUIRRELS. 


QUIRRELS are generally admired for their agility, frolicsome 

ways, and generally cunning tricks. ‘The varieties usually kept 

in cages, are the black squirrel, the fox squirrel, and the so- 
called flying-squirrel. The two former are distinguished, as to color, 
by the names. The fly- 
ing squirrel is an ashen- 
blue on the upper side 
and dusky-white be- 
neath. They do not fly, 
but are furnished with 
a skin that expands 
when the limbs are 
stretched,enabling them 
to float for a considera- 
ble distance, in leaping 
from tree to tree. 

All squirrels are ex- Gray Squirrel, 
quisitely neat, and must be kept in metal cages, for the reason 
that they will gnaw out of wooden boxes. 

Squirrels are readily tamed, but are never safe pets. They will 
often turn and bite when handled, and their bite, like that. of all ro- 
dents, is sometimes dangerous. 

The food is green vegetables, grain, fruits and nuts. Pure water 
must be constantly supplied them, 
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WHITE RATS AND MiG 


They are pure white, with red eyes, and are readily tamed. 

. They must be kept in wire cages, with a compartmentin which 

to retire. Here they build the nest. They are pala cleanly, but 

if not often attended to, the odor is in- 

tolerable. a 
The food is any kind of grain, bread, “ 

and a variety of vegetables and fruit." 

They are thirsty beings, requiring | 
plenty of pure water, and like squirrels, 

are not always safe to handle because of their tendency to bite. 


| ANY persons admire these albinos of the rat and mice species. 





” White Hosen : 


SILK WORMS. 


HE silk-worm has been reared in China from time immemorial. 
Within the last century, the industry has become an important 
one in some portions of Southern Europe, and in India where 
labor may be had ata very low rate. In the United States many at- 
tempts have been made to make this industry profitable, but so far, 
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not with success. Nevertheless, all the region south of forty degrees, 
is eminently adapted to the rearing of 
? the silk-worm, and also in many _ local- 
ities north, since it was found the worms 
might be fed on the leaves of the osage- 
orange. Hence, any person, for pleas- 
ure or profit, where osage-orange hedges 


| . are found, may undertake the rearing of 
Silk-Worm Moth, the worms. 





How to Rear Them. Procure the eggs in the spring. Keep them 
at a low temperature—say thirty-six to forty degrees—until the 
leaves of the mulberry or osage-orange appear. They may be fed 
when first hatched on young lettuce. When you wish to hatch them, 
bring the eggs into aroom where the temperature is at seventy degrees. 
They will hatch out minute worms in a few days. 


























































































































The Laruce or Worm. 


Prepare a set of frames of lath, on which lay white paper. Upon 
these lay branches containing the leaves, and place the young worms 
thereon. When they have eaten the best of the leaves, place another 
frame, containing fresh leaves, partly under the other. The worms 
will soon find the fresh leaves. The other frame may then be re- 
moved. So continue until the worms are ready to moult their skin. 
While moulting they do not eat. They are to be fed in this way, 
eating more and more daily, as they grow. They go through three 
or four moultings before they are ready to spin. The roomin which 
they are kept should range in temperature from seventy to eighty 
degrees, and the time from hatching to ne the cocoons occu- 
pies about BEUEY, moe 

Spinning Up.When ready to spin the 
cocoon, the worms should be carefully 
watched. They must not be allowed to spin 
so near together as to connect the cocoons. 
Some sericulturists put the worms into 

SSS separate cones of white paper, sufficiently 
The Cocoon. large so they may move easily about. 
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Two or three days is employed in spinning. The ery ysalid is formed 
in six or seven days thereafter. 

Saving Seed Cocoons. The cocoons fairly for mia the best should 
be saved. In from ten to twenty days, if kept warm, they will pro- 
duce the perfect moth. If to besaved until the next spring, the co- 
coons should be kept nearly down to the freezing Pom and per- 
fectly dry. 

Baking the Cocoons. ‘The cocoons atondetl for reeling, in order 
to obtain the silk, should be subjected to a dry heat of two hundred 
Fahrenheit for from two to twenty-four hours. When a slight hum- 
ming noise ceases, the crysalids are dead. Subjected to steam of 
two hundred to two hundred and fifty degrees, from twenty to twenty- 
five minutes will suffice. 


PART XI. 


HINTS ON THE COLLECTION AND PRESERVATION OF INSECTS, 
BIRDS, AND BIRD'S EGGS, AND PRACTICAL TAXIDERMY. 


By CLARENCE M. WEED. 





Pome kh COLLECTIONS. 


The study of the various natural history sciences, such as botany, 
entomology (the sciente of insects) and ornithology (the science of 
birds ) is becoming more and more popular, and for the young, 
especially those ving in the rural districts, it is well calculated to 
prove of fascinating interest. Such study reveals to one hundreds of 
things of interest in his every day walks, which would otherwise be 
passed by unnoticed, and gives scope for the exercise and develop- 
ment of the highest faculties of the mind. It is the purpose of this 
article to show how to get a start in the study of one or two of these 
sciences by making collections, and studying them. One great ad- 
vantage of studying natural history is that one must continually 
examine things rather than books, and is being continually led into 
direct contact with nature. We offer first a few hints on the study 
of entomology—the science of insects. 

Many persons seem to think that to get a collection of insects it 
is necessary to travel from place to place in order to obtain a great 
many species. Such is not necessarily the case. Almost any locality 
will furnish species enough to keep the most ambitious student busy 
for a life-time, and if he wishes varieties from other localities he can 
easily exchange with brother entomologists. It will be well when 
many farmer’s boys collect and study insects, for not only will they 
greatly enjoy it and develop their ability to see the things about them, 
but they will be able to help their fathers in a dollar-and-cents way, 
which the latter will greatly appreciate, by destroying the insects at- 
tacking their crops. One great advantage which the study of insects 
has over many other studies, is that one can be learning about the 
subject at all times; winter or summer, day or night, the enthusiastic 
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[4pparatus. 


entomologist can always find something new, to himself at least, con- 


cerning his little proteges. 


Apparatus.—The materials necessary for the collector are easily 


obtained with little expense. Furst you will need 
a net which you can make, with a little assistance 
from your mother or sister, by getting a few feet 
of good sized wire, and bending it into a circle 


a foot in diameter, as shown at Fig. 1. Now | 
have the blacksmith weld the projecting ends { 


together so they can be-placed.in. the-end of a 
cane, broomstick or umbrella handle, as shown 
at Fig. 2. Then get some one who is skillful 
with the needle, and have a bag of mosquito net- 





Fig. ik 


ting fastened on, as shown at Fig. 3. The handle 
may be of any length desired, but four feet is 
usually sufficient. If too long you will find it 
unwieldy in chasing the winged beauties. 
Another very important aid in making collec- 
tions, is a bottle in which to kill the insects. 
Almost any wide-mouthed bottle may be used, 
placing two or three layers of blotting paper on 
the bottom, on which are occasionally poured a 
few drops of chloroform, or ether, to kill the in- 
sects when they are putin. Of course it must 
be tightly corked, a glass cork if it fits closely 





ae being preferable. But if you are intending to 


make much of acollection, you will need 
two or three bottles like the one shown 
at fig, 4, called cyanide bottles, which 
your druggist will prepare for a few 
dimes. Tio make it he should take a 
wide-mouthed glass jar with a ground 
glass stopper, and place on the bottom a_ 
small lump of cyanide of potassium. 
This is a deadly poison, and must be 
handled with great care. Over this pour 
some plaster of Paris, b,mixed with water. 
This will harden in a few hours when 
the water may be poured off, and the 
bottle is ready for use. As the plaster 





is porous it holds the cyanide. in posi- Pe 8, Net Complete. — 
tion, yet allows the poisonous fumes to escape into the space above. 
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Of course you must be careful not to breathe the air from the bottle; 
keep the stopper in it at all times, save when placing an insect in to 
be killed. This cyanide bottle is very useful, serving not only to kill 
the insects, which it does almost instantly when placed therein, but 
in holding them while being carried from the collecting grounds to 
the house. It is well to have two or three of these bottles, of differ- 
ent sizes. Several small vials containing alcohol will be found very 
: convenient for collecting caterpillars,grubs, 
chrysalids, etc., as also a number of tin or 
wooden pill boxes, and a pair of forceps, 
which are especially useful for handling 
small beetles and similar insects. Having 
the apparatus for capturing your beautiful 
prizes, some pins will be needed to fasten 
them with. For this purpose, there are 
special pins, which are longer and slimmer 
than the ordinary ones, and have a round 
head. They may be purchased of almost 
ay OLY dealer innaturalist’s supplies, for about 
ii, fifteen cents a hundred. Moths and but- 
Hes ~  terflies need to have their wings spread 
Fig. 4, Cyanide Bottle, flat, and for this a spreading board is used. 
It is made by nailing soft-wood boards one half inch thick, two feet 
long, and about two or three inches wide, to cross-pieces at each end, 
with a small space between the long boards as shown at Fig. 5. On 
the underside of these cracks are nailed strips / 
of cork or corn-stalk pith, in which to place bal di 
the lower part of the pin holding the insect. 
The front wings of the moth or butterfly are 
brought forward until their hinder portion is 
at right angles with the body, when a piece 
of card-board is laid over them and held 
down by pins. The hind wings are also 
brought forward to a natural position and 
fastened in the same way. Fig, 5, Spreading Board. 
In fastening butterflies and moths, thrust the pin through the 
thorax, or portion of the body just back of the head. Beetles, or 
those insects having hard wing-cases, should be pinned through the 
right wing-case, shown at Fig. 6, and bugs, or those insects having 
half hard wings, like the common squash bug, through the triangu- 
lar piece a little back of the head. All other insects, for instance the 
dragon-flies or darning-needles, grass-hoppers, crickets, bees, wasps, 
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hornets, ete., are pinned the same as butterflies and moths; the pin 
being thrust through the thorax or part of the body just back of 
. the head. . 

Having your specimens pinned and dry, 
you will need some place to store them. For 
this there are various methods, and of course 
it is best to have a cabinet of drawers to 
place them in. But there are very few be- 
ginners that can afford this, and tight fitting 

Fig, 6. Beetle Impaled, boxes with or without glass tops may be used 
instead; or even cigar boxes are frequently used and if they are look- 
ed over occasionally to see that museum pests do not get in and de- 
stroy the collection they answer very well. If pests do get in the 
collection, (it will be detected by the dust-like fragments on the bot- 
tom of the box), pour in a little benzine or bisulphide of carbon, of 


course keeping away from fire when using, as these substances are 
very explosive. 





THE STUDY OF INSECTS. 
Having gotten fairly started in collecting, the reader will wish to 


learn about the life histories of his specimens, and of their relations 
to each other. To accomplish this he will nee 





Fig. 7, Gooseberry Span-Worm, 
may be obtained through book-dealers. First get the excellent treat- 
ies on “Insects Injurious to Vegetation” by Dr. T. W. Harris, and 
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also Prof. A. S. Packard’s “Guide to the Study of Insects.” These 
two cover the whole ground, but there are other special works which 
are full of interest. Of these, two treating of butterflies; one ‘“Butter- 
flies: their habits and structure,’by Mr. 8. H. Scudder, and the other 
“Butterflies of the Eastern United States” by Prof. (a. A. French are 
easily obtained. Then there is much valuable entomological inform- 
ation in many of the agricultural reports of the various states, 
especially Illinois and Missouri, as well asin those of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Probably most readers know that old 
insects pass through several distinct stages of existence, but to make 
it more clear, the accompanying illustration showing the life-history 
of the Gooseberry Span-worm, is given. The eggs, which are shown - 
of natural size, at c, and magnified at a, are laid on the twigs of the 
gooseberry, insummer, where they remain until the following spring, 
when the small, yellowish worms come forth and begin eating the 
succulent foliage about them. One of isthese worms is, technically 
speaking, a larva, (plural, larve) and is in the larval stage of its 
existence. These larve 1, 2, continue eating and growing, shedding 
their skins every few days, for a few weeks, when they cast their last 
larval skin, and become what is known as a pupa, shown at 3. This 
is the third stage of existence; the state in which most insects neither 
eat nor morvye, and silently prepare for the great change, so soon to 
come, when the pupa skin shall burst open, and the fully developed 
insect 4 emerge. This is a fair illustration ofthe changes through 
which the great majority of insects pass, and should be carefully 
studied by the young entomologist. 

Another example of the same series of life changes may be found 
in the large apple tree silk moth, or cecropia emperor moth (Plat- 
ysamia cecropia) illustrated on page 498. Thé eggs are laid in June by 
the adult moth, and hatch into small greenish caterpillars, which in a 
few weeks grow to a great size(a). They then spin cocoons (0), with 
which nearly every one is familiar. Inside of these the worms change 
to pups (c) and remain through the winter until the following June 
when the moths emerge. 

These changes may be easily noted by collecting some of the numer- 
ous larve to be found upon our various trees and shrubs and enclos- 
ing them in a gauze covered box, on the bottom of which is some 
moist earth, and feeding them occasionally with leaves from the 
plant upon which they are found. 
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Cecropia Emperor Moth, (a) Larva, (b) Pupa. (e) Cocoon, (d) Moth, 








SOEPECIING BIRD'S EGGS: 


\ HE collection of birds eggs (the science of which is called 
2 Oology ) is a subject of peculiar fascination tothe American boy, 
and, without doubt, thousands of collections are started every 

year only to be thrown away at the end of the season or to be neglect- 
ed by the owner and destroyed by vermin. Though it is probable 
that more or less good is accomplished even by this haphazard sort 
of collecting, there is no doubt that a great deal of harm is also done 
by it, for hundreds of thousands of birds are thus destroyed annually. 
Our birds are too precious to be thus recklessly sacrificed, and no 
boy should begin making a collection of eggs unless he is fully resolv- 
ed to keep it up and make it a subject of earnest study, remembering 
that in this, as in all other collecting, the cabinet should be only the 
means by which knowledge is obtained and not the end itself. Little 
need be said of the places and times to look for eggs, for they vary — 
so that only general statements can be made. The owls and larger 
birds of prey nest in March and April, the great majority of birds in 
May and June, and a few species, such as the summer yellow bird, in 
July. As to the place in which to hunt, one cannot come amiss if he 
looks almost anywhere, in hollow trees, on the ground, in sand banks 
and chimneys, under bridges and porticos—in fact there is scarcely 
a position which some bird may not choose for a nesting place. In 
all cases get the eggs as fresh as possible, for it rarely pays to attempt 
_ to blow an egg that has been set upon a week. If you collect for the 
knowledge to be gained in collecting, itis better to take the full set of 
eggs, and nest too, for they are of far more interest to the naturalist. 
than a single specimen. Always blow from one hole in the side and 
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never from the ends. It is best to use a regular egg blow-pipe which 
may be obtained from any dealer in naturalist’s supplies for a few 
cents, but a fine straw answers the purpose fairly well. Make the hole 
slightly larger than the end of the blowpipe or straw used; insert one 
end of the straw or pipe in the hole, blow through the other, and the 
contents of the egg will run out around the sides of the straw or pipe. 
When the operation is finished, rinse the egg shell out with water and 
set it hole downward on a piece of blotting paper to dry. The ob- 
jection to blowing eggs at the ends is that one is very liable to des- 
troy charasteristic markings, at their ends, and is also very liable to 
injure the shape by making the holes two large. For exhibition, too, 
the side blown egg can be set hole downward so that it does not show, 
but with end blown eggs no concealment of the holes is possible. 

Mark your egg with a fine pen and black ink near the hole with a 
number corresponding to the one in your catalogue, where, of course 
there has been entered the name of the egg, the time and place of col- - 
lecting, the name of the collector and any other particulars that may 
be advantageously remembered. Never collect an egg of which you 
are not sure of the species, for many different birds lay eggs so 
nearly alike that itis well nigh impossible to tell them apart, and 
uncertainty makes the egg worse than useless. 

As to methods of exhibition and labelling, each collector hc 
largely adapt his plan to the surrounding circumstances. The best 
method is to preserve them in light drawers, divided into compart-. 
ments, a compartment for each set of eggs. Clean white cotton is best 
for them to lie on. Keep your eggs free from dust, mice, and insects; 
handle them carefully and learn all you can, not only about them but 
about the birds that laid them. 
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one should attempt to make a collection of stuffed birds unless 

he is seeking knowledge and intends making a serious study of 
the subject. Rightly pursued, ornithology is a most fascinating 
science, and he who once fairly appreciates its charms will need no 
urging to continue. But the frivolous collector has no right among 
the beautiful feathered denizens of our fields and forests—let him 
rather turn his attention to stamps or shells or something similar, 
where he does no harm in adding to his cabinet. If you would study 
birds, watch them, listen to their songs and learn all that you possibly 
ean of their habits and life-histories. Read the books on birds, es- 
pecially the charming essays of John Burroughs that have appeared 
in various magazines, or are published under such suggestive titles 
as ‘Wake Robin,” ‘Winter Sunshine,” ete. After you have studied 
* the birds about you in life as much as possible, shoot and skin them, 
as directed further on, (under Taxidermy ) and trace out their names 
by means of Dr, Elliot Coue’s “Key to North American Birds” or 
Prof. Jordan’s “Manual of the Vertebrates.” 

Much care must be taken by the young taxidermist not to become 
blood poisoned while working with specimens too long dead, and in 
using arsenic to preserve the skins. If possible have a work room 
that can be locked up and keep your materials where young children 
cannot possibly get at them. 

Early in the morning, in the evening, or during rainy weather, are 


a4 HE scientific name for the study of birds is Ornithology. No 


' the best times of day for getting birds, while of the seasons of the 


year, the best are in May and June (during the spring migrations 
northward ) and in autumn when the birds are returning south. 
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In collecting small species use a gun of small bore, not larger 
than No. 14, but for larger birds, such as ducks and similar water- 
fowls a gun of large caliber is required. Load with what is known 
as dust shot, or No. 12, for the former, and No. 8 for the latter. If 
when shot the bird is not instantly killed, a firm pressure of the 
thumb and fore-finger upon each side of the body will, by compress- 
ing the lungs, soon kill it. Fill the mouth, nostrils, and anal opening 
with cotton to prevent bleeding and consequent soiling of the plum- 
age. Sprinkle pulverized chalk, plaster, or some similar absorbent 
on the shot holes, which may be exposed to view by blowing the 
feathers from behind. Now make a funnel out of paper and place 
the specimen head foremost into it. This will prevent the rumpling 
or breaking of the feathers. 

The naturalist ought to always aim to record as many facts as pos-. 
sible about the specimens he captures. In the case of birds, imme- 
diately after shooting the color of the eyes, which often fades, should 
be noted, and accurate measurements of the various dimensions of 
the specimen should be made. Jay the bird on its back with neck 
extended, but not stretched; measure the length from the tip of the 
beak to the end of the tail; measure also from tip to tip of outstretch- 
ed wings and the length of the tail. Also note whether the plumage 
is worn or not, and whether the bird is old or young, male or female. 
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skins of animals, the following requisites should be provided; 
a pair of common pliers; a pair of cutting pliers (or a combina- 
tion of these two); a pair of tweezers commonly called skinning pliers; 
a scalpel or sharp knife; a pointed knitting needle inserted in a 
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handle; a flat file; needle and thread; annealed iron wire of sizes 
between 10 and 26; some cobbler’s twine, tow or hemp; pure arsenic; 
pulverized chalk or plaster; a brain spoon made by flattening the end 
of a knitting needle or piece of wire, and a pair of sharp pointed 
scissors. ‘These may be obtained of dealers in naturalist’s supplies. 


SKINNING. 

In skinning lay the bird on -its back and carefully separate the 
feathers along the breastbone and in a line extending to the vent. 
Now with the scalpel cut the skin along this line, being very careful 
in cutting from the extremity of the sternum or breastbone to the 
vent not to sever the entrails. Should this accident occur, absorb the 
moisture with plenty of plaster. 

With the skinning pliers remove the skin to the right and left 
of the incision, sprinkling on plaster to absorb the moisture and to 
keep the skin from sticking after once being loosened. Skin up 
around the neck until that organ is bare; then, with the scissors, cut it 
in two a little way from the breast. Work the skin carefully back 
until the wing joints are exposed. Sever the wings at the first joint 
from the body. Now lifting the body by the little remaining portion 
of the neck, skin down the back very carefully, asthe skin is liable to 
tear. When its legs appear, skin them as in the case of the wings, 
severing them atthe first joint from the body. When the skin has 
been worked down around the tail, cut off far enough in the body to 
avoid cutting the tips of the feathers. Lay the body away, as you 
will need it later on. Now turn back the skin from the legs to the 
next joint and scrape off the flesh, winding a little cotton on the bones 
to prevent their sticking to, or cutting the skin; then turn them back — 
again and proceed to the head. Taking hold of the back with one 
hand force the skin back until the back of the skuli and the roots of 
the tongue are exposed. Sever these roots, and, with the scissors, 
cut off the remaining portion of the neck, and scrape away at the 
back until a hole is made into the back of the skull. Dip out the 
brains with the brain-spoon, and after salting the hollow well with 
arsenic, stuff it compactly with hemp. Now resting the head on the 
tip of the beak skin down until the ears are exposed. Carefully 
remove the ear sacs without tearing the skin and proceed to the roots 
of the beak, until the ball of the eyes appear. Very cautiously sever 

the membrane covering them, and cut, withthe point of the scalpel, 
~ all surrounding muscles and tissues, finally severing the optic nerve 
when the ball may be turned out; sprinkle well with arsenic and fill 
with a little cotton. In skinning some birds with large heads and 
small necks it will be impossible to work the skin over the head. In 
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such cases the skin on the back of the head must be cut, and after- 
wards sewed up. Draw back the skin over the head, and proceed to 
skin the wings. Draw them out to the fore arm and scrape off the 
meat and muscles. Sprinkle them with arsenic and wind with cotton © 
to natural size. Draw them back and tie them with thread so that 
they are about as far apart as they were originally. 

If you only desire to preserve the skin, or tolay it away for aae 
mounting, sprinkle thorougly with arsenic; then make a body of cot- 
ton, insert it, and, drawing the skin together over the breast, secure 
it by asingle stitch. Cross the legs and lay the whole skin away on a 
piece of corrugated paper to dry. 

MOUNTING. 


To mount a bird, requires merely a little practice, but to do so in 
such a manner that the mounted specimen has a perfectly natural ap- 
pearance, requires close study of birds and their life-habits. For 
this reason the good naturalist is the most successful taxidermist. 

Having prepared the skin according to previous instructions, dust 
the powder from the plumage, and, if the skin is one that has been 
prepared some time, soften it with alcohol. Take some of the tow or 
hemp, spread it out into a flat mat, and, beginning at one side, roll it 
up into an oval body. Care should be taken to roll it close and hard. 
Make it a little smaller than the bird’s body. Now cut a wire the 
length of the whole bird, and thrust it through the tow body as shown 
in Fig. 8. With some cobbler’s twine wind the tow body tightly until 
it is the desired shape, but a lit- 
tle smaller than the body to be 
stuffed. It should be wound by 
passing the twine around one 
end of the wire and then around 
the other, as boys wind kite-stringand as shown in Fig.9. Now bend 
one end of the wire into a hook (see fig. 10) and pull it into the body 
and clinch it with the pliers; this will hold the wire secure. On the 








other end of oe wire, wind cotton i. make a oe of the required 
size. Taking the head of the bird in the left hand and the artificial - 
body in the right, work the pointed wire through so that it will come 
out in the centre of the top of the head. When the wire has gone far 
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enough to allow the neck to come into place, lay the body down and 
proceed to the legs. Cut two wires sufficiently long so that after 
passing through the body and legs there will beenough projecting to 
fasten the bird on the perch. Sharpen the wire on one end. Cuta 
little place in the bottom of the foot and with the knitting-kneedle 
awl make a hole running back of the bone under the skin and coming 
out beside the piece of bone previously scraped clean and wrapped 
with cotton tow. Putthe wire in the hole made by the awl and let it 
run through far enough to pass through the body and clinch. Then 
unwind the old cotton from the upper bone of the leg and rewind, this 
time with the cotton, wrapping the wire and bone together with the 
cotton. Now draw back the skin over the cotton, and, after finding 
about where on the body the leg should come, work the wire obliquely 
through the body there and clinch. Proceed ina similar way with 
the other leg. Never push a wire straight through. If you steadily 
turn it around from side to side, as you would an awl, it can be easily 
worked through, and avoid any risk of tearing the skin. Both legs 
being fixed, draw the skin together over the breast and carefully sew 
itup. If itis too loose in some places fill in cotton to make it the 
size desired. Now placing your thumb and fore-finger on both sides 
of the body, where the leg wires have entered, take hold of each and 
bend it forward toward the head. This will bring the legs closer to- 
gether and ina natural position. Also, by taking hold of the head 
wire near the head, bend it into a life-like position. 

Nothing has yet been said regarding astand or perch and a number 
of these should be made and kept on hand. The simplest one is the 
common cross, made by taking a square stand, and boring a hole in 
the centre into which an upright stick is fitted. Then take a shorter 
stick for a perch and bore a hole in the centre, (see fig. 11,) and fit it 
horizontally on the upright, when the stand is 
complete, (see fig. 12.) 

Fig. 11, With an awl make two oblique holes in the perch 
at AA, and into these place the leg wires drawing them down and 
placing the toes over the perch in a natural manner. Wind the extra 
wire around the perch a couple of times, cutit off 
and clinch it. Placing the thumbs in front against 
the knee-joints and the first and second fingers 
behind the leg and a little above and below the il. 
thumb, bend the legs into the position which they @ —_}|/ & 
would naturally take when perched. The birdmay ‘%* 
now be arranged into as life-like a position as the skill 
and knowledge of the operator will permit. Get the 
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wings in the proper place and stick pins through them into the body 
to hoid them. For the tail bend a piece of wire as — 

5 shown in the cut, fig. 18. Sharpen the end, A, and 

run it through the skin under the tail into the 

body, having the wire B Cina horizontal posi- 

A tion so that the tail can rest upon it, and bend it 
Fig, 138. as high or low as desired to bring the tail into 
a natural and life-like position. The plumage should now be straight- 
ened and the bird set away to dry. When perfectly dry, which it 
will not be for weeks, the pins in the wings may be clipped off and 
the thread which is customarily wound around the body to hold the 
wings etc., in shape, may be taken off. It is well, too, before setting 
the bird away to dry, to put a thread around the bill to keep it from 
coming open. 

Useful Hints. To straighen wire which has been coiled up or 
otherwise bent, place one end in a vise where it should be securely 
_ fastened, and, taking hold of the other end, stretch or pull it until 
every bend disappears. Stands for ducks and large birds are general- 
ly made out of a square piece of board, and the holes for the leg-wires 
pass directly through it. Fancy perches may be made by covering 
them with glue and sprinkling with sand or bits of moss. Trees are 
made out of wire, bent to the desired shape, then wound with hemp 
and covered with bits of moss laid on smoothly to represent the bark. 


Cc 





MAMMALS. 


A person who can successfully skin and mount birds, can do like- 
wise with the srnaller mammals without difficulty. 

The method of procedure is much the same. The iegs should be 
treated in a manner simillar to that described for the legs of birds; 
the skinning is accomplished after the same manner, and, indeed, about 
the only difference is in making the artificial body. This may be 
made the same way, but it is better if made by taking two large corks 
of nearly the diameter of the body and twisting the body wire through 
them; they act as the ends of the body, and tow and hemp should be 
wound between them to make the body the necessary size and shape. 
This applies only to the smaller mammals up to the size of a rabbit or 
a squirrel. For larger mammals nearly every taxidermist has a 
method of his own, and the experience acquired in skinning and 
mounting the smaller ones will suggest ways of treating the larger. 
With these hints patience and practice will supply the rest. 


PART XII. 
AMUSEMENTS AND GAMES. 


By EMMA E. GORDON AND FRANKLIN SCRIBNER. 
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CHESS. 


RIGIN OF THE GAME. Chess, which ranks as the most 
f purely intellectual of all our games, is very old. There is little 
doubt that a game essentially the same was played in Hindustan 
nearly five thousand 
yearsago. From Hin- 
dustan it spread into 


Ls y ew & 
Persia thence into VEL, ED Z 
a 
Arabia, and the Arabs i i A 
appear to have intro- Wi 
duced it into Spain in a 


the eighth century, 
whence it spread 
throughout Europe. 
But of course it has 
gone through many 
modifications as it has 
traveled down the cen- 
turies. 

The Pieces used 





a a EF 
and their value. Two oS an EB 
sets of men of six- ey z= = 


teen pieces each are Chess Board with Men in Position, 


used, which are of opposite colors, and are arranged on the board as 
shown in the accompanying diagram. The men are called K1NG, 
QuEEN, Roox or CasTLE, BisHop, KNIGHT and Pawn. In estimating 
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the value of the men, if the pawn is taken as the unit of value the 
following would be considered about their comparative worth: Pawn 
1, Knight 8, Bishop 3, King 4, Castle 5, Queen 9. 

Moves. The following are the moves of the different pieces:— 


THE KING moves One square at a time in any direction, except that once in the game he has the 
privelege of Castling, When attacked by another piece he is said to be in check and must either 
move, capture his adversary or interpose another piece. When he isso surrounded that this cannot 
be done he is said to be checkmated, and the game is over. When apiece on moving not only gives 
check itself but releases a previously masked attack the king is said to be in double-check, 

THE QUEEN moves in straight lines in any direction, forward or backward, diagonally or side- 
wise. She is the most powerful piece on the board, 

THE CASTLE OR ROOK moves in straight lines forward or backward, or sidewise, but never di- 
agonally. 

THE BISHOP moves to and fro diagonally on its own color, but moves diagonally only. 

THE KNIGHT has a peculiar sidewise move, entirely its own—forward or backward two squares 
and across one. By these irregular jumps itcan pass over any surrounding pieces. 

THE PAWN moves straightforward only—never backwark—and one square ata time, except on 
the first move, when it has the option of moving either one or two squares. In capturing an adverse 
piece it moves one square diagonally, either to the right or left, and if it moves clear across the board 
to the last square it may be exchanged for, or promoted to the rank of any other piece, except the 
king. One move peculiar to pawns, not understood by many tolerably good players, is as follows :— 
If on moving two squares a pawn passes by an adverse pawn which has reached the fifth line, the 
adverse pawn may take the other in passing (en-passant) exactly the same as if the lattcr had moved 
only one square. 

CASTLING is a privelege allowed the King only once in the game, and is performed | as follows :— 
If the space between the King and the Castle is unoccupied the King moves two squares towards the 
Castle from his own place, and the Castle is brought around to the square next the King and farth- 
est from his own proper place. The King cannot castle after he has moved, nor when he isin check, 

‘nor with a Castle that has moved, nor when he passes over a square attacked or checked by an ad- 
verse piece. 


Playing the Game. We cannot attempt an exhaustive treatise on 
the game in a work like this, for volumes have been written on the 
subject, but we would refer those who are especially interested in the 
matter to one of the many manuals on the market. The whole ob- 
ject of the game is to checkmate the opposing King, and to accom- 
plish this end you should bring all your forces to bear. Play out 
your minor pieces early, and castle your King in good time. Let 
your style of play be attacking, and remember that the gaining or 
losing of time is the element of gaining or losing the game. 


THE LAWS OF CHESS. 


The following have long been considered the well established 
laws of chess. 


1. The chess board must be so placed that each player has a white corner square nearest his 
right hand, If the board hasbeen improperly placed it must be re-adjusted, provided only four 
moves on each side have been played. 

2. Ifa piece or Pawn be misplaced at the beginning of the game, either player may insist upon 
the mistake being rectified, if he discover it before playing his fourth move, but not afterwards. 

3. Should a player, at the commencement of a game, omit to place all his men on the board, he 
may correct the omission before playing his fourth move, but not afterwards. 

4, Ifa player, undertaking to give the odds of a piece or Pawn, neglect to remove it from the 
board, his adversary, after four moves have been played on each side, has the choice of proceeding 
with or recommencing the game. 


5. When no odds are given, the players take the first move of each game alternately, arawiie 
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lots to determine who shall begin the first game. Ifa game be drawn, the player who began it has 
the first move of the following one, 

6. The player who gives the odds has the right of moving first in each game, unless otherwise 
agreed. Whenever a Pawn is given, itis always anderstood to be the King’s Bishop’s Pawn. 

7. iA piece or Pawn touched must be played, unless at the moment of touching it the player say, 
“*J adoube,”’ or words to that effect; but if a piece or Pawn be displacec or overturned by accident, 
it may be restored to its place, 

8. While a player holds the piece or Pawn he has touched, he may play it to any other than the 
square he took it from; but, having once quitted it, he cannot recall the move. 

9. Should a player take one of his adversary’s pieces or Pawns, without saying ‘‘J°adoube,”’ or 
other words to that effect, his adversary may compel him to takeit; butif itcannot be legally taken, 
he may oblige him to move the King; should his King, however, be so posted that he cannot be 
legally moved, no penalty can be inflicted. 

10. Should a player move one of his adversary’s men, his antagonist has the option of compell- 
ing him—(1) To place the piece or Pawn, and move his King; (2) to replace the piece or Pawn and 
take it; (8)to let the piece or Pawn remain on the square to which it had been played, as if the move 
were correct. 

11. Ifa player take one of his adversary’s men with one of his own that cannot take it without 
making a false move, his antagonist has the option of compelling him to take it with a piece or 
Pawn that can legally take it or to move his own piece or Pawn which he touched. 

12. Should a player take one of his own men with another, his adversary has the option of oblig- 
ing him to move either. 

13. Ifa player make a false move, i. €., play a piece or Pawn to any square to which it cannot 
legally be moved, his adversary has the choice of three penalties, viz: (1) Of compelling hiur to let 
the piece or Pawn remain on the square to which he played it; (2) to move correctly to another 
‘quare; (3) to replace the piece or Pawn and move his King. : 

14. Should a player move out of his turn, his adversary may choose whether both moves shall re- 
main, or the second be retracted. 

15. When a Pawn is first moved in a game it may be played one or two squares; but in the latter 
‘case the opponent has the privilege of taking it en passant with any Pawn which could have taken it 
had it been played one square only. A Pawn cannot be taken en passant by a piece. 

16. A player cannot castle in the following cases: (1) 1f the King or Rook have been moved: (2) 
if the King be in check; (8) if there be any piece between the King and Rook; (4) if the King pass 
over any square attacked by one of the adversary’s pieces or Pawns. Shoulda player castle in any 
of above cases, his adversary has the choice of three penalties: (1) Of insisting that the move remain; 
(2) of compelling him to move the King; (8) of compelling him to move the Rook. 

17. Ifa player touch a piece or Pawn that cannot be moved without leaving the King in check, 
he must replace the piece or Pawn and move his King; but if the King cannot be moved, no penalty 
can be inflicted. 

18. Ifa player attack the adverse King without saying ‘‘Check,” his adversary is not obliged to 
attend to it; but if the former, in playing his next move, were to say ‘“‘Check,’’ each player must re- 
tract his last move, and he who is under check must obviate it. 

19. If the King has been in check for several moves, and it cannot be ascertained how it occured, 
the player whose King is in check must retract his last move, and free his King from the check; but 
if the moves made subsequent to the check be known, they must be retracted. 

20. Should aplayer say ‘‘Check,”’ without giving it, and his adversary, in consequence, move his 
King, or touch a piece or Pawn to interpose, he may retract such move, provided his adversary has 
not completed his last move. 

21. Every Pawn which has reached the eighth or last square of the chess-board must be immedi- 
ately exchanged for a Queen, or any piece the player may think fit, even though all the pieces remain 
onthe board. It follows, therefore, that he may have two or more Queens, three or more Rooks, 
Bishops, or Knights. 

22. Ifa player remain, at the end of the game, with a Rook and Bishop against a Rook, with 
both Bishops only, the Knight and Bishop only, etc., he must checkmate his adversary in fifty moves 
on each side at most, or the game will be considered as drawn; the fifty moves commence from the 
time the adversary gives notice that he willcountthem. The law holds good for all other check- 
mates of pieces only, such as Queen, or Rook only, Queen against a Rook, etc., etc. 

23. Ifa player agree to checkmate with a particular piece or Pawn, or on a particular square, or 
engage to force his adversary to stalemate or checkmate him, he is not restricted to any number of 
moves. 

24. A stalemate is a drawn game. 

25. . If a player make a false move, castle improperly, etc., etc., the adversary must take notice of 
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such irregularity before he touches a piece or Pawn, or he will not be allowed to inflict any penalty. 
26. Should any question arise respecting which there is no law, or in case of a dispute respecting 
any law, the players must refer the point to the most skillful disinterested bystanders, and their de- 
cision must be considered as conclusive. 
To these general laws a few hints—useful alike to amateurs and 
skillful players—may be appended. 
Do not linger with your hand ou a Piece or Pawn, or over the board, but decide first and move at 
once, 
Accustom yourself to play with either black or white, and practice various openings and de- 
fences. 
After the King’s Pawn has moved, it is well to move your piece out: before you move other 
Pawns, or you may be encumbered with your own men. 
AV od useless checks. 
Remember that the object of the game is to checkmate, and not to win exchanges. 
Courtesy will suggest to gentlemen looking on that they should not interfere with the game. 
Study every move before making one, and look well over the board to see what your opponent is 
about. 
It is not considered the high game to take advantage of an adversary’s obvious mistake. Your 
practised swordsman never lunges when his opponent slips. 
When you see that your game is gone, do not unnecessarily prolong it, but give up gracefully and 
at once. 
Lastly and most important of all—DON’T DISPUTE ABOUT TRIFLES; AND KEEP YOUR 
TEMPER. 


DRAUGHTS OR CHECKERS. 


Origin of the Game. This game is doubtless very old, some writ- 
ers claiming that a somewhat 
similar game was played by 
the ancient Egyptians. It is 
inferior to chess but is a favor- 
ite with many. It is played 
on a checkered-board of sixty 
four squares with which nearly 
every one is familiar. 

Playing the Game. The 
board must be so placed as to 
leave a double corner at the 
right hand of the player and 
the men are arranged as seen 


a one aoe a - Ro 
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by lot and then each player Checker-Board with Men in Position. 
moves alternately, the men being moved forward diagonally and jump- 
ing over any unprotected draught’s adversary. When a man moves 
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clear across the board he is crowned a King by having another man 
placed on him and can then move forward or backward indifferently. 
The grand object of the game is to clear theboard of the enemie’s men 
or to hem them in so that they cannot be moved, and whichever party 
does so first wins the game. 


THE LAWS OF THE GAME. 


1. The first move of every game must be taken alternately by each player, whether the last be 
won or drawn. 

2. Pointing over the board, or using any action to interruptthe opponent in having a full view 
of the men, is not allowed. 

3. The men may be properly adjusted in any part of the game, After they are so placed, if 
either of the players touch a man, he must move it somewhere. Ifthe man be so moved as to be 
visible on the angle separating the squares, the player who so touches the man must move it to the 
square indicated. 

4. Itis optional with the player either to allow his opponent to stand the huff, or to compel 
him to take the offered piece. 

5. If either player, when itis his turn to play, hesitates for more than five minutes to move, his 
opponent may call upon him either to move or resign the game, A delay of ten minutes in moving 
loses the game. 

6. Neither player is allowed to quit the room during the progress of a game without his op- 
ponent’s consent. 

7. Itis compulsory upon the player to take all the men he can legally take up by the same 
move. On making a King, however, the latter must remain on his square tilla move has been made 
on the opposite side. 

8. When asmall number of men only remain in the game, either party having the minority of 
pieces may call upon his opponent to win in fifty moves, or declare the game drawn. With two 
Kings opposed to one, the game is declared drawn, unless it be won in, at most, twenty moves 


These General Rules for Playing will be of service to some. 


It is judicious play to keep your men toward the centre of the board, in the form of a pyramid. 
Be careful to back up your advanced men so as not to leave a chance of your opponent taking two 
for one. A man on aside square is deprived of half his offensive power. 

Be careful to look well over the board before making your move; but let not your caution de- 
scend to timidity. Resolve the consequences of every move before making it. 

Never touch aman without moving it. Determine on your move, and make it without hesita- 
tion. 

Avoid conversation with a view of annoying or confusing your adversary. If you prove the con- 
querer endeavor to act the part of a noble one, and triumph not over a fallen enemy. Even when often 
defeated, let your loss act rather as a spur to increased care, watchfulness, and prudence, than as a 
provocative of ill blood. 


THE LOSING GAME OF DRAUGHTS. 


In the losing game of Draughts often called Give-away, the men 
are placed the same as in the regular game and the moves are the 
same. The whole object of the game is to bring your men into such 
positions as to compel your adversary to jump or take your men and 
you can often compel him to take several at one time. No option is 
allowed but each side must take men that are exposed to their attack. 
This game is not quite so scientific as the regular game and practice 
will teach the best modes of playing. It gives variety and affords 
much innocent amusement in the family circle. 
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LAWS OF THE LOSING GAME. 


j. The player who first gives away all his men wins the game. 

2. Pieces that cannot be moved are considered dead, and off the board, provided the player has 
given away all his moveable pieces, 

3. When there are two ways to move, differing in the number of pieces to capture, it is at the 
option of the player whether he take the greater or lesser number. 

Otherwise the laws are the same as in the winning game of draughts. 


POLISH DRAUGHTS. 


The board on which this game is played is divided into ono 
hundred squares alternating black and white. Forty men are used— 
one-half white and the other black. The men are moved forward 
obliquely as in the English game, but in taking they move either 
backwards or forwards. The laws are nearly the same as in the Eng- 
lish game, but as it is seldom played in this country we will not take 
up space by giving a detailed description of the method of playing. 


BACKGAMMON. 


Origin of theGame. Backgammon is a game which has been long 
known in England but much uncertainty exists as to its origin, some 
ascribing it to the Britons, others to the French and Spanish. It 
ranks next to chess as an 
elegant amusement, but the in- 
troduction of dice gives it an 
element of chance and makes 
the players more nearly equal 
than in the other game which 
requires more skill. 

Playing theGame. Thegame 
is played on a board divided 
into two parts and _ having 
twenty-four points; usually al- 
ternating black and red. There 
are thirty pieces, divided into = SSS 
two sets of fifteen each, and 8ackgammon Board with men in position. 
they are arranged on the board as seen in the accompanying cut. 
Each player has two dice, the throwing of which regulates the play- 
ing. The best first throw is considered aces as it stops the six point 
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in the outer table and secures the cinque in your own and is an ad- 
vantage sometimes conceded by a skillful player to an unskilled ad- 
versary. ‘I'wo or more men on any point secures undisturbed pos- 
session of it, but though you cannot put your own men on such points 
you can pass over them. Whatever numbers are thrown on the dice 
must be played, unless the points are occupied by the adversary so 
that it is impossible to play. If only one man can be moved he must 
be played. 
TERMS USED IN BACKGAMMON. 


French terms are usually employed for the points; thus, ace, deux, trois, quatre, cinque, six 
stands for one, two, three, four, five, six. 

MEN. The draughts with which the game is played. 

Bar-PointT. The one next the bar. 

Bar. The dividing ridge between the tables. 

DovusLEts. When both dice bear the same points on their faces, as two threes, two fives, etc. 

To ENTER. Placing a man on the board again, after he has been excluded. 

BEARING MEN. Removing them from the table, 

GETTING HOME. Bringing men into yourown from your opponent’s tables. 

Hirt. Removing all your men before your adversary does so. 

Home. Your own inner table. 

Brot. A point with a single unguarded man. 

Gammon. Bearing off all his men by the winner before his adversary removes any. Equal to 
two games. 

BACKGAMMON. Bearing off all his men by the winner before the loser has moved all his men out 
of the winner’sinner table. Equal to three games. 


The great object of the Game is to bring your men round into the 
inner table. The removal of a man to fhe bars throws a player con- 
siderably behind, because the man must remain out until the dice turn 
up a number corresponding to an open point in the adversarie’s table, 
If then the men are all brought home, that is into their inner table, 
the player must bear his men, that is take them off the board, or 
“throw off.” In doing this if the adversary be waiting to enter any of 
his men care should be taken to leave no blots or uncovered men. 
He who first bears off all his men wins the game and may gammon 
or backgammon his adversary. Winning two games out of three is call- 
ed the “rubber” asin whist. “Experience is the best teacher” in this 
as in most other things, especially that gained by playing with good 
players. 

INSTRUCTIONS HOW TO CARRY YOUR MEN HOME. 


Hoyle gives the following: 


When you carry your men home, in order to loose no point, you are to carry the most distant 
man to the bar-point of your adversary, that being the first stage; the next stage is six points farther, 
viz. in the place where your adversary’s five men are first placed out of his tables; the next stage is 
upon the sixth point in your tables, This method is to be pursued til] your men are brought home, 
excepting two, when, by losing a point, you may save your gammon, by putting it in the power of 
two fives or two fours to save it. 

When ahit is only played for,you frequently should endeavor to gain either your own or your ad- 
versary’s cinque point; and if that fails by your being hit by your adversary, and you find that he is 
forwarder than yourself, you must throw more men into his tables; whichis done thus: put a man 
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upon your cinque or bar point, and if your adversary neglects to hit it, you may then gain a forward 
game, instead of a back game, butif he hits you, you must play for a back game, and then the greater 
number of men which are taken up make your game the better, because you will, by that means, 
preserve your game at home; and then you should endeavor to gain both your adversary’s ace and 
trois points, or his ace and deuce points, and take care to keep three men upon his ace point, that if 
you hit him from thence that point may remain still secure to you. 

At the beginning of a set do not play for a back game, because it would be running the risk of a 
gammon to win a single hit. 


DIRECTIONS FOR A LEARENER TO BEAR HIS MEN. 


1. If your adversary is much before you, never play a man from your quatre, trois, or deuce 
points, in order to bear that man from the point where you put it, because nothing but high doublets 
can give you any chance for the hit: always play them from your size or highest point, so that throw- 
ing two fives, or two fours, will, upon having eased your size and cinque points, be of advantage; 
whereas, had your size point remained loaded, you must, perhaps, be obliged to play at length those 
fives and fours. 

2. Whenever you have taken up two of your adversary’s men, and have two, three, or more points 
made in your own tables, spread your men, in order either to take a new point in your tables, or be 
ready to hit the man which your adversary may enter. Assoon ashe enters one of his men, compare 
his game with yours; and if you find that the game is upon a par, or better, never fail taking his man 
up if you can, it being twenty-five to eleven against his hitting you. 

3. Never be deterred from taking up any one man of your adversary’s by the fear of his hitting 
you with double dice, because the fairest probability he has of hitting you is five to one against him. 

4. If you have five points in your tables, and have taken up one of your adversary’s men, and 
are forced to leave a blot out of your tables, leave it upon doablets, in preference to any other chance; 
because doublets are thirty-five to one against his hitting you, and any other chance is but seventeen 
to one against him. 

5. Two ofyour adversary’s men in your tables are better for a hit than if you had more, pro- 
vided your game is more forward; because his having three or more men in your tables gives him 
more chances to hit you, than if he had but two men in them. 

6. Ifyou are to leave a blot unpon entering a man upon your adversary’s tables, or otherwise 
leave it upon the point most disadvantageous to him. 

7%. To prevent your adversary from bearing his men to the greatest advantage, at the time you 
are running to save your gammon, itis your advantage to leave a man upon your opponent’s ace 
point, which will prevent his bearing his men to his greatest advantage, and will also give you the 
chance of his making a blot, which you may chance to hit. 


LAWS OF THE GAME. 


If a man is taken from any point, it must be played. 
A man is not played, till itis placed upon a point and quitted. 
Ifa player has only fourteen men in play, there is no penalty attending it. 
Ifhe bears any number of men before he has entered a man taken up, and which of course he 
was Gplized to enter, such men so borne must be entered again in the adversary’s tables as well as 
the man taken up. 

. 5. If he has mistaken his throw and played it, and his adversary has thrown, it is not in the 
choice of either of the players to alter it, unless both parties agree to it, 

6. Ifa player bear off aman or men before all his men have been brought home, the men thus 

borne off must be placed on the bar as captured men to be re-entered in the adversary’s table. 


Pep 


RUSSIAN BACKGAMMON. 


This is a very interesting game preferred by many to the other. 
It is played on the same board with the same number of men, but 
instead of placing them at the commencement of the game as shown 
on page, 514 they are entered by throws of the dice, both players en- 
tering the same table and moving in the same direction. The men are 
placed on the points of the entering table according to the numbers 
of the dice thrown, and when the men are all entered (but not before) 
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the player may commence moving them to the opposite table, or 
home. He who first bears all his men from the board wins. 

The laws of the Game, are the same as those given for the preceed- 
ing game, 

In this game, however, he who throws doublets is entitled to four 
moves of the number thrown and four moves of the number on the 
other side of the dice; also to another throw of the dice—but no 
player will be entitled to the four additional moves gained by his 
doublets unless he can complete those of the number thrown; and 
unless he can move all the points to which he is entitled he will not 
be entitled to another throw. This peculiarity renders the game 
interesting and often exciting, for it will often reverse the fortunes 
and enable one to win whose case a moment before seemed. hopeless. 


DOMINOES. 


Origin of the Game. Attempts have been made to trace the game 
back to the Greeks, Hebrews and Chinese, but it is only clear that it 
was introduced from Italy into France about the beginning of the 
eighteenth century and thence it spread throughout Europe. 

The Game. It is played with twenty-eighty 
pieces, usually of bone or ivory with an ebony 
back. There is a line across the centre of 
each piece, and on either side thereof dots or 
pits numbering from one to six. There are various ways of playing 
the game, known as Block Game, Draw Game, Muggins, Bergen Game, 
Domino Rounce, etc. The usual method of playing is the Block 
Game and is as follows: 


The dominoes are first well mixed together on the table, face downwards. Then each person 
draws one, the party drawing the highest number having the first play, which is an advantage, andif 
four persons play, the two drawing the highest numbers are partners. Seven pieces are then drawn 
at random by each player. The first player having laid down a piece the next one must match it at 
either end—that is play apiece having the same number of spots or a blank, as the one first laid 
down. If he has nothing in his hand to match, it is the next player's turn. Thus they play alter- 
nately until one party plays all his pieces and so wins the game,when he adds to his count all the 
points held by the other players; or neither party can match any more and the game is blocked. 
They then count the number of spots on all the pieces each has remaining, and whoever has the 
smallest number adds to his count all those held by his opponent. One hundred points constitute 
the game, but it may be changed by agreement. If two have the same number of spots, and they are 
lower than their opponent’s, there isno count. Itis an advantage to play the highest numbers, such 

as double six, double five and so on, as early in the game as possible. 

THE DRAW GAME. In this each player takes seven pieces, but when he cannot play he draws one 
from the pieces remaing on the board and keeps on drawing until he can match, even if it takes all 
those remaining. The game requires attention, and nothing but practice will make a skillful player. 

Space forbids our describing the methods of playing Muggins, the Bergen Game, Domino Rounce, 
Domino Euchre, Bingo, and several other games played with dominoes. 
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FOX AND GEESE. 


This game can be played in various ways but the two best known 
are on an ordinary checker-board with four geese and one fox; and 
the other is on a solitaire board with either fifteen or seventeen geese 
and one fox. The object of the game is the same in both ways— 
the geese try to block the fox in a corner, and the fox tries to elude 


their pursuit or take as many of 
them from. the board as possible. 
When played on the checker- 
board, or any board or cardboard 
marked in similar squares, the men 
are placed as shown in the ac- 
companying cut and the method of 
play is as follows:—Having placed 
the pieces the geese move first and 
then the moves are made alternat- 
ely, the geese moving diagonally 
and forward only, as in checkers, 
while the fox can move either for- 
ward or backward, like the Kings 
in checkers. Ifthe greese are kept 
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Position of Fox and Geese ona Checker- 
board. F-. Fox, and G. Geese, 


as nearly as possible in a straight line, moving forward always at the 
point farthest from the fox, it will be impossible for him to break 
through, but this requires skillful playing. The fox must seize the 

first opportunity to slip through the ranks 





of the geese, as an opportunity missed 
another may not occur. 

When played on a solitaire board the 
men should be placed as shown in the dia- 
eram. The geese should all be of one 
color and the fox of another. Inthis game 
the geese move forward and sideways and 
the fox sideways forwards and backwards. 
When a goose stands on a square adjoin- 


Position of Fox and Geeseona ing the fox with a vacant square behind it, 
Solitaire Board, the fox can “jump” asin checkers. If the 
fox omits to jump when he has the opportunity he is “huffed’ and his 
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opponent may replace a goose, if he has lost any, or he may return 
the first one lost thereafter. A piece so returned must be placed in 
the rear of, or alongside of the last row of geese. The geese win if they 
‘block the fox so he cannot move, and the fox wins if he breaks 
through the ranks of the geese. The fox should avoid being driven 
into the square of the board behind him. The geese should be kept 
covered so that the fox cannot jump. 

The best authorities do not allow the use of the diagonal lines, 
found on many boards, in playing this game, but they can be used by 
mutual consent at the beginning of the game. 


AGON OR QUEEN’S GUARDS. 


This game is at present little known but it is ingenious and in- 
teresting and deserves a wider popularity. Itis played on a hex- 
agonal board with hexagonal compartments as shown in the illustra- 
tion. Ifa board cannot be bought at the toy store one can easily be 
made out of wood or thick cardboard and marked off into compart- 
ments as shown in the illustration. Then men can also be easily 







































































Fig, 1, “gon Board—men placed for Fig, 2, Position of men at the end ofa 
playing, game, 

made of cardboard or wood. There are two diversely colored sets 
of men of seven pieces each, consisting of a queen and six guards. 
_ On beginning the game the men are placed as shown in fig. 1, the 
queens being opposite each other and the opposing men alternating, 
with one vacant compartment between them, except on the sides 
farthest from the queens where there are two vacant: compartments 
side by side. Having placed the men and decided who shall move 
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first the players move alternately. The men can be moved one 
compartment only at atime, and either forward or sideways—but 
never backwards. The object of the game is to get the queen into 
the centre compartment with the guards of the same color around 
her in the adjoining compartments as shown in fig. 2. A piece which 
during the game gets between two pieces of the opposite color so that 
the three are in a row must be “taken up” and placed in a, or any, 
compartment in the outside row. A queen thus placed may be moved 
to any vacant compartment on the board. 

Hints on playing the game. It is a loss rather than a gain to 
throw back one opposing piece only, as it may often obtain a better 
position than that which it lost. Try and manceuvre so as to throw 
back several of the opposing pieces successively, and concentrate all 
your men in the centre before they can be overtaken. Do not push 
the queen forward too fast at first, as she cannot move backwards and 
more strength is gained by concentration of all the pieces. 


LAWS OF THE GAME. 


1. None but the Queens can occupy the centre compartment. 

2. No piece can be put between two of the adversary’s standing in a right line (see the penalty 
above.) 

3. No piece can be moved backward except as a penalty for the breach of Rule 2. 

4 If the Queen be one of two or more pieces liable to be put back at the same time, she must be 
taken up first; others to be taken up at the option of the player, one each move. 

5. If a piece be touched it must be moved, or the move lost. 

6. If the six guards of one color are placed in the circle adjoining the centre, leaving their queen 
outside, the one thus placing his piece forfeits the game, as both players are thereby prevented from ~ 
attaining the primary object of the game. 


GO BANG. 


This is a very ancient game of Japanese origin. It was intro- 
duced to modern civilization by Mr. Cremer who recommended it 
as “an especial favorite among the aristocratic classes of Japan.” 
The game as first introduced required a board similar to a checker- 
board with four hundred squares, twenty on each side. Another 
version of the game can, however, be played with the ordinary 
checker-board, ‘T'wo sets of men are required, of twelve each (pieces 
of card board, can be cut out and used, or anything else will answer. ) 
Two parties only play, who alternately place one man on the board 
on any vacant square. ‘The game consists in one player getting five 
of his men in a line—vertical, horizontal or diagonal. This can 
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rarely be done while placing the pieces, if the players are fairly well 
matched. The men can then be moved in any direction one square 
at a time(but only one) and the player who first gets five men in line 
and announces it by saying “Go Bang” wins the game. There is no 
- jumping or taking men. Those who are tired of checkers will find 
this a pleasant change. The Japanese game is the same except that 
the board has four hundred squares and each player has two hundred 
men, or four players can have one hundred each. 


PATCHESI OR HOMEWARD BOUND. 


This is a race game and should be played by four persons. The 
board on which the game is played is arranged as shown in the 
accompanying diagram. The right of first 
move is determined by lot. Each player 
throws his dice and the one having the 
highest number claims the first move and 
the others follow according to the number 
thrown—the highest playing first. Each 
player is provided with three men and the 
moves are determined by the throwing of 
dice. The men are moved along the two outer rows of squares 
up towards home, returning the reverse way and ultimately up the 
center towards home. The one first reaching home wins the game. 
There are no “established laws” the players being allowed a good 
deal of latitude and agreeing on their rules before beginning the 
game. 





Patehesi. 


CHILDREN’S PARTIES. 


No chapter of this sort would be complete without its share of 
games and amusements for the little people, and, as nothing gives 
them such supreme enjoyment as a party, it will be well, perhaps, 
to give some hints for making such entertainments a success, en- 
deavoring, at the same time, to rob the “children’s party” of the 
terrors which have made this delight of childish hearts a bugbear to 
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their elders. Really, these parties are less trouble than any other 
form of amusements provided for children, if properly undertaken, 
the great mistake being that they are so often exactly the same as for 
older people. Late hours, elaborate dress and equally elaborate 
suppers are by no means proper for children, and among the better 
class of people are rarely coutenanced. 

Invitations to these parties are very simple. They are written on 
ordinary note paper, or the correspondence cards so convenient for 
such purposes, after the following manner: 

“Margaret Browne requests the pleasure of your company on 

Wednesday evening, May 16th, from seven to ten o’clock. 

May 7th 1887.” 

These invitations should be sent out a week or more before the 
date of the entertainment, in order to give time for whatever prepa- 
ration may be necessary. They require an answer, in all instances, 
as itis more convenient to know the number expected to be present. 

Thereply should be worded in this wise: 

“Bessie Smith accepts with pleasure Margaret Browne’s kind 


invitation for Wednesday evening. 
May 9, 1887.” 


Or, if one is not able to accept the invitation, the reply should be 
something after this manner: 

“Bessie Smith regrets that she cannot accept Margaret Browne’s 
kind invitation for Wednesday evening. 
May 9, 1887.” 

The arrangements for a party of children depend much upon the 
season of the year. Insummer a garden or lawn party is easily man- 
agedandisone of the prettiest parties imaginable, a tent or awning 
being put up under which to place the supper table. Such parties 
should be given in the afternoon and are the best for young children, 
as they are not kept awake after their usual bed-time. House parties 
may be either for afternoon or evening according to the ages of the 
children. From three to six oclock; four to seven; five to eight, or six 
to nine, being the hours preferred. ‘The latter may seem early to many 
children who delight in sitting up as late as their elders, but one 
should take into consideration the getting home, and the “few 
minutes longer” usually called for in which to finish a game. 

When the children arrive it is best to start them at once in some 
lively, well-known game, for they will never enter into the enjoyment 
of the occasion so long as they are allowed to sit and stare at one 
another. But, once started, the fun will not slacken, and beyond 
suggesting some quieter game, or teaching a new one, the older 
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people need give themselves no trouble until time to serve the refresh- 
ments, which should be suited to the occasion. In summer, cake and 
ice cream is sufficient, unless one wishes to add a little confectionery, 
not too much, and lemonade. For winter parties, chocalate, buttered 
rolls and cake are best. The cake should not be too rich, but can be 
baked in fancy shapes and frosted, making the table attractive. 
Fruit is always in order especially for afternoon parties. 

Children should always be seated ata table. It is sufficiently 
difficult for people experienced in such matters to balance plate, 
cup and saucer, and ice cream dish in lap or hand, and few would 
willingly risk accident to dishes or carpets by serving refreshments 
in this manner ata children’s party. 

Another point to be considered is that of dress. Many a little 
girl has been housed for weeks from illness caused by the severe cold 
contracted at an evening party to which she was sent in a thin dress, 
some times even low necked and short sleeved. Mothers who would 
not dare make the slighest change in their own clothing will remove 
flannel dresses and heavy underwear from the children, replacing 
with embroidered skirts and dresses fit only for summer wear, not 
realizing the danger in the desire to make the little ones pretty and 
dainty to look upon. 


TISSUE PAPER PARTIES. 


These are the prettiest affairs imaginable, are inexpensive, easily 
gotten up and with a little taste and ingenuity in planning costumes — 
may be made very charming. Allthe dresses worn are made of tissue 
paper in any shade preferred; it is well, however, to choose such as 
will be harmonious, and white should be plentifully used. Boys as 
well as girls wear the paper suits, which are put on over the ordin- 
ary clothing. Dark greens, blues and reds trimmed with white or 
with silver or gilt paper should be used for the boy’s suits, while those 
of the girls may be of blue, pink, buff, lavender, salmon, pale green, 
white, red or any of the lovely shades in which the paper comes: 
The dresses are cut out, then gummed together with any odorless 
muscilage. Trimmings may be sewed or gummed on, the latter the 
easier method, but it must be very neatly done. Paper flowers are 
used in profusion for trimming. Tissue paper should be used for 
tablecloth and napkins, the tablecloth being laid over a white cloth. 
Té can be all one color or to simulate a flag, a Roman stripe or any 
fanciful design, and wherever the paper can be used in decorating 
the rooms it should be done. Of course, quiet games, dancing, etc., 
should be chosen, as one would not wish to spoil the pretty dresses 
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by opening the party with a boisterous game, which is hardly in good 
taste at any time. 

In giving a tissue paper party the invitations should be issued for 
such, and sufficient time given for all to make the necessary prepara- 
tions. Any stationer will furnish the paper at two or three cents a 
sheet, excepting a few rare tints which are a little more expensive. 


MISCELLANEOUS GAMES SUITABLE FOR 
CHILDREN’S PARTIES, EVENING 
ENTERTAINMENTS, ETC. 


There are so many games from which to choose that it is a some- 
what difficult task to select the best, and almost every child has a 
favorite. For the little ones there are many simple games familiar 
to every one, while for older children there are games of memory not 
only amusing but many times instructive; tableaux, charades ete., 
without number. 

ACTING CHARADES. 


Although the acting of charades is by no means an amusement of 
recent date, it is one that may always be made so attractive that it 
holds an important place in an evening’s entertainment, and bids fair 
to remain as great a favorite as now with all young people. It is not 
necessary that anything elaborate should be attempted in the way of 
dressing, scenery, or similar preparations, such as are indispensable 
to the performance of parlor theatricals. Nothing being needed be- 
yond a few old clothes, bright shawls, hats and bonnets and a few 
bright young people of quick wit and original ideas. © 

The word charade derives its name from an Italian word signify- 
ing to unravel or to clear up. Suitable as the word may seem in 
some instances, the acting of a charade should have the effect of 
making the word chosen anything but clear, the object of the players 
being to make the guessing no easy work to the audience. An acted 
charade is a little parlor drama, by the performance of which the 
players represent, first the syllables, then the whole of a word. The 
parts may be represented by one continued story, or not, as the per- 
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formers pease; or they may be distinct from one another, which is 
the easier and more common 
way of representing them. 
In playing charades you must 
make the most of the ma- 
terials at hand. Table-covers 
and blankets make admirable 
wraps for Indian chiefs or 
squaws; fancy scarfs and old 
shawls make turbans and 
robes for oriental characters; 
sheets make draperies for 
statues, and, bordered with 
eilt paper make elegant robes 
for Greek or Roman beauties. 
In fact, there are few such easily obtained articles which are not use- 
ful, and all that is required for representing charades can be gather- 
ed quickly together in almost any household. 

A room with folding doors is, of course, best for a stage, but, 
wanting this, a rod or pole of sufficient length suspended across one 
end of a room, on which to hang the curtain, will answer the purpose. 
Impromptu charades are always the funniest, and players should be 
careful to avoid any appearance of having studied either words or 
actions. 

To make charades successful, the following hints should be re- 
membered and acted upon. One of the party should be chosen to 
organize and direct the actors, and the choice should fall on one who 
is quick to decide upon the suitability of a word and how it can best 
be represented. The scenes should be of short duration, the con- 
versation kept up with spirit, and long pauses between the scenes 
should be avoided. 

We append a short list of words suitable for charades. 
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EX CCOD Garena nie 3 sie. wxe-cent, Cashier.... RY 

ANAT eer: ... Awl-tar. Cabine tern ccvet rs =. ....Cab-eye-net. 
FAL NOUNCCH weet eePne ehh oo eA N-OUNCE. GIPHBE esata. oale ce se Tae Sigh-fur, 

PAPE ee tos ere o's oto ANP ELUL. CatalOgue si... ves seec.s area Catalog, 
PAT CLOSERS eae seins sie o auee AP UrTlESS. Dal WIM ss asncs caceat eae ee Ollsine 
PATRICIA cuss ow lactis ese ALR tek: CLIC ROM hie. ht es een eee Dell-eye-Kate. 
PMUNOe tee ee ae Bored ee un untie-dote, DAMA SOR Mic .te- ch rn een eos eee Alla: 
SOV MGs}. iis ods ea das Sek eae DAL-PIPe, Dandelvon esac. sakes cee Dana y-lione 
AN OWEOeA.. ossn ba fee eee ose ee ANG-Age, Denwiter fo. a0. de bist. Deat-eyenight. 
Boheadnaat ices tet DOO Dead. AS tEnya., sdkenies eco ne a etlasl-earky:, 
Blacksmithnoem nia aenine eo lack-snith. IGA DL Oaerci ie, c oceutan ene ce aba DLO. 
IBelOWianper che ete ene cstne las viniae DOLL-OWE. IE CLI SO utes t aerernntes «> ...Eke-lips. 
Warpetiige sccseescee .. Car-pet. AIELLO A nib: 4 cae hocie eet aDatIC: 





..Cash-ear. 
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Farewell........ .. Fare (or fair)-well,| Licence:........52:.....00) 5... .. dae-cents. 
Freedom occ oa cis hae wees ce ee Oe OLLIE Mistakes ccc mate are enor Miss-take. 
Genesee: ...s.. 2000000. ee send aed OONY-Sea. (OF S60).|. Manager: 5215... 00 ....Man-age. 
Grateiules iss tas eas saree meee Grate(orgreat)-ful; Matrimom.......... ..Mat-rye-money. 
GLANICO se eera sic cto gator lcrees .. Gray-night. Penitentesn.cscus se ..Pen-eye-tent or 
GreECONOLM wa aes seek .. Green-horn. Penny-tent. 
HVETINITALE seven iocis tee ee ene Her-mit-age UOC ee eee ee eae .. Pie-lot. 
Hamletoc. ot atcs ae see peste eee Ham-let. WPACLOMA IE Sect t eiceraeet Ration-all. 
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TABLEAUX. 


Nothing adds more to the pleasure of children’s parties than a few 
well chosen tableaux. There is no absolute rule to be laid down as 
to their preparation, but a few practical suggestions may be of use, 

Any house in which two rooms are connected by folding-doors or 
archway, can be very easily fitted for the presentation of tableaux. 
If no rooms are thus connected, one end of a room should be curtain- 
ed off for a stage, with egress, if possible, into some room to be used 
as a dressing room. The lights should be arranged to throw a brill- 
iant light upon the stage, no light being behind the curtain. The 
walls of the “stage ” light, should be hung with scmething dark; 
black or dark green cambric being excellent for the purpose. Simple 
scenes are always prettiest, and charming effects may be produced 
with very little trouble and from the most ordinary materials. A 
large wash-tub may be utilized as a well; a deep dry goods box with 
a little dark paint and pieces of moss makes a better, especially for 
“The Old Oaken Bucket.” <A few boxes, old shawls, gay dresses, etc., 
are ample store from which to choose. 

Some tableaux require a softened light. For these the gas or 
lamps should be turned down to give the right effect. Scenes from 
“Mother Goose,” historical or romantic scenes, representations of 
favorite pictures are all excellent; the success of the tableaux depend- 
ing more upon the good sense, intelligence and suitability of the ex- 
ponent to the part represented, than upon anythingelse. For instance, 
an Indian maiden should be dark and slender; a “Sleeping Beauty” 
blonde, if the prince be dark; “Little Red Riding-hood” should have 
a brown, gipsy-like face, and in all instances general style and com- 
plexion should be considered when appointing the different parts. 
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ACTING PROVERBS. 

This is another favorite amusement. In this game each player 
may take a part, or, if preferred, the company may be divided into 
actors and spectators. The actors then each choose a proverb which 
is to be represented by every one of them individually. The first 
player might, for instance, come into the room holding a cup in his 
hand; then, by way of acting the proverb, he might make repeated 
attempts to drink from the cup, being prevented each time by the 
cup slipping from his hand. Of course, the audience would easily 
guess the proverb. “There’s many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip.” 
Another might enter the room rolling a large stone or something to 
represent one. After rolling it about and examing it frequently, 
returning again to rolling it around the room, one might without 
much thinking recall “A rolling stone gathers no moss.” For older 
children this may be made a most interesting game. 

Another game of proverbs is a general favorite and more easily 
played. One of the company who is to guess the proverb, leaves the 
room; the remaining players fix upon some proverb, such as “All is 
not gold that glitters’—“A bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush”—“Birds of a feather flock together” —“Train up a child in the 
way he should go”—“A miss is as good as a mile,” <A proverb being 
chosen, the words are distributed in rotation through the company, 
each player receiving a word which he must bring in in the answer 
he gives to any question asked by the guesser. We will suppose the 
proverb, “Train up a child in the way he should go,” to have been 
chosen. ‘The first person will receive the word “train,” the second 
“yp,” the third “a,” the fourth “child,” the fifth “in,” the sixth “the,” 
and the seventh “way,” and soon. The person who has gone out is 
now called in, and begins his questions with the first player, some- 
thing in the following manner: Q. ‘Have you been out to-day?’ A. 
“No, I must train myself to like walking better than I do.” He 
turns to the second player. @Y. “Are you a member of the National 
Guard?” <A. “No, I gave it up some time ago.” The third player 
has an easy task to bring in the word a, but the fourth, with the word 
child, finds his work more difficult. @Q. ‘Are you fond of reading?” 
A. “Any child might answer that question.” Now, the guesser, if 
he be a sharp reasoner, will see that this answer is evasive, and only 
given to bring in the word child; he will, perhaps, guess the proverb 
-at once; but if he is a cautious personage he will go on, and finish 
the round of questions before committing himself by a guess, for he 
is only allowed three, If he succeeds in guessing the proverb, he has 
to point out the person whose answer first set him on the right track, 
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who must then pay a forfeit, and go out in his turn to have his powers 
tested. The following list of proverbs will assist players in making 
a choice. 

PROVERBS. 


A stitch in time saves nine. 

Hunger is the best sauce. 

Money makes the mare go. 

Itnever rains but it pours. 

Killing two birds with one stone. 

Out of the frying pan into the fire. 

The more the merrier; the fewer the better fare. 
Charity begins at home. 

Fine feathers make fine birds. 

It’s anill wind that blows nobody good. 

Take care of the pence, and the pounds will take care of themselves 
Too many cooks spoil the broth, 


THE ADVENTURERS. 


The great advantage to be derived from many of our most popular 
games, is, that they combine instruction with amusement. The game 
we are about to describe is one of this number, and will give the 
players an opportunity to exhibit their geographical knowledge as 
well as that of the customs of the different countries, which in imagi- 


nation, they are about to visit. 
The company form themselves into a party of travelers bound for 


foreign lands. A starting place is fixed upon, from which point the 
first player sets out on his journey. He then proceeds to inform the 
company what place he will first visit, the kind of conveyance he 
means to travel on, what he sees of interest, what he means to buy 
and to whom gifts are to be given. All this is not so easy as may be 
imagined. In the first place there must be some knowledge of the 
country visited, its people, manufactures, etc., and the time that will 
be occupied during the journey. For instance, he must not go to 
Northern countries for fruits or to the South for furs; gifts must be 
suited to the needs of those for whom they are purchased, and for 
any mistake a forfeit may be exacted. The more blunders, of course, 
the greater the fun. The second player starts on his journey when 
the other returns. Some go on sketching trips, some to gather 
botanical specimens, each having a different object. It is surprising 
how much pleasure and profit may be derived from this game, es- 
pecially where some of the players have vivid imaginations and 
retentive memory. 
THE TRAVELER’S ALPHABET. 

This is another amusing game. The players sitting in a row, the 
first says, “I am going on a journey to Australia,” or any other place, 
the name of which begins with A. The person seated next inquires, 
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“What will you do there?” All the verbs and nouns used in the 
reply must begin with A. The next player must take B, the next C, 
and so on until all the company have a letter. The following illustra- 
tion will help beginners. 

First player—‘‘I am going on ajourney to Australia.” 

Second player—‘‘What will you do there?” 

First player—‘‘I shall abstract ancient articles of art.” 

Second player—‘“‘I am going to Brazil,” 

Third player—‘‘What will you do there?” 

Second player—‘“‘I shall bewitch the beautiful birds, butterflies and beetles.”’ 

Third player—‘“‘I am going to California.” 

Fourth player—‘What will you do there?” 

Third player—‘“‘I shall chase the crawling asia | oni - 

And so on to the end of the alphabet. 


HOW, WHEN, AND WHERE DO YOU LIKE IT? 


This amusing game may be played by any number of persons. 
The players being seated, one of their number known as the “Stock” 
is sent out of the room, and the rest then agree on some word with 
more than one meaning. The “Stock” is then called in, and he or she 
asks each of the company in succession, “How co you like it?” One 
replies, “I like it cold;” another, “I like it hot;’ another, “I like it 
new;” another, “I like it old.” He then asks each of the company, 
“When do you like it?’ One says, “Every day;” another, “Very 
seldom;” a third, “in the forenoon;” a fourth, “at dinner;” a fifth, “at 
all times,” ete. Lastly the “Stock” goes round and inquires, “Where 
would you put it?’ One says, “I would throw it into the sea;” 
another, “I would bury it in the earth;’ a third, “I would hang it on 
a gooseberry bush;” a fourth, “I would put it in a pudding.” From 
these answers the “Stock” may or may not guess the word chosen; 
but should he be unable to do so, he must pay a forfeit. Many words 
might be selected for the game, such as—Aunt and ant; plane and 
_ plain; rain and rein; key and quay; beau and bow. 
CONFIDENCES. 

A tale, every one knows, gains by repetition, and this game is 
often an amusing illustration of the fact. A lady whispers to her 
next door neighbor (7. e., the person sitting by her ) an imaginary 
account of what one of the gentlemen present has said or done. The 
listener repeats it, in a whisper also, to the lady or gentleman seated 
by her; and thus it is whispered from one to the other all round the 

-room till it reaches the last person, who repeats it aloud. It will be 
~ found, no doubt, that either through mistake or playful malice, it has 
gained considerable in its passage round the circle. Sometimes, how- 
ever, this game proves disappointing. We remember hearing it 
played once in a very matter-of-fact and conscientious circle, and the 
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story as repeated by the last player was almost word for word that 
told by the first. , 
A GOOD FAT HEN. 


Games which tax the memory are useful and generally very amus- 
ing, the two following being among the best we have ever known. 

To play this the company should be seated in a circle, and one of 
the number, called the fugleman, turns to the person’ seated on his 
right saying, “A good fat hen;” this is repeated in turn by all the 
players, without a smile. When the round is finished, the fugleman 
begins again: -~ “Two ducks and a good fat hen’—which is repeated 
as was the first. The third round is, “Three squawking wild geese, 
two ducks and a good fat hen.” The fourth, “Four plump partridges, 
three squaking wild geese, two ducks and a good fat hen.” The fifth, 
“Five pair Don Alfonso’s tweezers, four plump partridges, three 
squawking wild geese, two ducks and a good fat hen.” The sixth, 
“Six dozen Limerick oysters, five pair Don Alfonso’s tweezers, four 
plump partridges, three squawking will geese, two ducks and a good 
fat hen.” The seventh, “Seven hundred rank and file Macedonian 
horsemen drawn up in battle array, six dozen Limerick oysters, five 
pair Don Alfonso’s tweezers, four plump partridges, three squawking 
wild geese, two ducks and a good fat hen.” The eighth, “Eight cases 
Heliogabalus’ sparrow kites, seven hundred rank and file Macedonian 
horsemen drawn up in battle array, six dozen Limerick oysters, five 
pair Don Alfonso’s tweezers, four plump partridges, three squawking 
wild geese, two ducks and a good fat hen.” The ninth, “Nine helio- 
scopic, teloscopic, tantrafarical tubes, eight cases Heliogabalus’ spar- 
row kites, seven hundred rank and file Macedonian horseman drawn 
up in battle array, six dozen Limerick oyesters, five pair Don Alfon- 
so’s tweezers, four plump partridges, three squaking wild geese, two 
ducks and a good fat hen.” The tenth, “Ten Abyssinian Egyptian 
mummies setting sail on Pharaoh’s birthday to discover the scource 
of the river Nile, nine helioscopic, teloscopic, tantrafarical tubes, 
eight cases Heliogabalus’ sparrow kites, seven hundred rank and file 
Macedonian horsemen drawn up in battle array, six dozen Limerick 
oysters, five pair Don Alfonso’s tweezers, four plump partridges, 
three squawking wild geese, two ducks and a good fat hen.” 


ONE OLD OX OPENING OYSTERS. 


The company being seated, the fugleman says, “ One old ox open- 
ing oysters,” which each must repeat in turn with perfect gravity. Any 
one who indulges in the slightest giggle is mulcted of a forfeit forth- 
with. When the first round is finished, the fugleman begins again: 
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—“Two toads, totally tired, trying to trot to Troy,’ and the others 
repeat in turn, each separately, “One old ox opening oysters; Two 
toads, totally tired,” etc. Third round is, “ Three tawny tigers tickling 
trout,” and the round recommences:—* One old ox, ete., Two toads, 
talally, ete., Three tawny tigers, ete.” The fourth round, and up to 
the twefth and last, given out by the fugleman successively, and 
repeated by the other players are as follows:—“ Four fat friars fan- 
ning a fainting fiy; Five far flirts flying to France for fashion; |\Six 
Scotch salmon selling six sacks of sour-krout; Seven small soldiers 
successfully shooting snipes; Hight elegant elephants embarking for 
Europe; Nine nimble noblemen nibbling nonpareils; Ten tipsy tatiors 
teasing a titmouse; Eleven early earwigs eagerly eating eggs; and 
Twelve twitiering tomtits on the top of a tall tottertng tree.” Any 
mistake in repeating this legend, or any departure from the gravity 
suitable to the occasion, is to be punished by the infliction of a for- 
feit; and the game has seldom been known to fail in producing a rich 
harvest of those little pledges. Of course a good deal depends on the 
serio-comic gravity of the fugleman, and the ability of the players to 
catch and repeat the sentences promptly. Scarcely any other games 
are productive of so much fun as these, and they are by no means 
confined to entertainment for the children. 


DRAWING A PIG. 


Each of the company is furnished with a sheet of paper, and each 
blindfolded in turn and seated ata table. Then with a led pencil — 
the player draws what is to represent the body of the pig without 
removing the pencil. Then the eyes and ears are drawn, next the 
four legs, and lastly the tail. The artist is then allowed to look 
upon the picture. Even those of considerable artistic talent will find 
their pig with ears an inch from where they should grow, eyes where 
feet should be, etc. This little game causes a great deal of amuse- 
ment; and even very small children may be kept busy and happy 
over it for an hour when more noisy games are undesirable. 

JUPITER'S COURT. 


This, being a game of mystery, it is. of course, necessary to the 
fun occasioned by it, that it should be unknown to most cf the party. 
One of the company is chosen judge, three others represent the jury, 
and the rest must each assume the name of some animal, bird or fish. 
The Judge seated at one end of the room with the jury behind him, 
begins his speech, telling the assembled culprits that the wrath of 
their great master Jupiter has been aroused by the crimes committed 
by some of his subjects and has warned his humble representative 
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and his jurymen to discover and Keane the offending parties to their 
just punishment. .“ Mr. Lion,” he continues, “as you are the king of 
beasts I will begin with you; I sincerely hope you have done nothing 
derogatory to your hizh pusition, still, as itis absolutely necessary 
you should be examined with the rest of your friends, I ask you to 
tell me truthfully what food you have eaten to-day?’ Should the lion 
have eaten a lamb, a sheep, a tiger or anything that is spelled with- 
out the letter O, he is acquitted by judge and jury as innocent. But 
should he have eaten a leopard, or fox or anything in the name of 
which the letter O occurs, he is pronounced guilty and sentenced to 
pay a forfeit. The other animals then undergo a similar examina- 
tion, during which they must try to remember that in naming their 
prey they must confine themselves to the food suited to the species 
they represent. The game may be carried on for almost any length 
of time, the interest unflagging while even one of the company is left 
unable to solve the mystery. 
MAGIC ORT 


The players are seated at a table and each furnished with a pencil 
and a half sheet of paper, at the top of which each writes a line of 
poetry, either original or from memory. The paper is then folded 
down to conceal what has been written, and passed on to the right 
hand neighbor, at the same time giving the last word written in the 
concealed line. Every one must then write under the folded paper 
a line which will rhyme with the word given as the conclusion of the 
line above. Thus the game is carried on, until the papers have gone 
once or more around the circle when they are opened and read aloud 
creating much amusement. 

BLOWING THE FEATHER. 

This is another old game which affords a great deal of amusement 
for the children. A small flossy feather with a small stem is selected, 
and the players sit or stand in a close circle. The first player blows 
the feather into the air and the others endeavor to keep it from fall- 
ing to the floor, or touching any of them, as if it does, the player 
whom it touches in its fall must pay a forteit. The game must be 
heartily played to be fully appreciated, not only by the players but 
by the spectators. Indeed, so absurd generally is the picture pre- 
sented, that it is difficult to say whether the players or the watchers 
_have the most fun. 


RUSSIAN GOSSIP. 


This game is much like “Confidences,” but may be made more 
interesting. The company should be seated ina row and the one atthe 
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end relates to his neighbor a story, a piece of news or whatever may 
occur to him, speaking too low for any one to overhear. The neigh- 
bor then relates it to the next, and so on until every one of the party 
has heard the story. The last one to be told it, rises and repeats the 
story, and very amusing it afterwards is to find how totally unlike the 
original the incident has become during its journey. 


MANDARIN. 


This is a favorite game with children too young for games of the 
memory, etc. Sitting in a close circle the players pay close attention 
to the beginner of the game who says, turning to the one next to him, 
“The mandarin sends me unto you.” The one addressed must ask 
“What todo?” “Todo as Ido,” he replies, at the same time way- 
ing his right hand. The second player turns to the next, reporting 
the same and so on until the whole party is waving the right hand. 
The second round the order is given to wave both hands; the third, 
tapping with one foot as well; next with both feet; last of all the head 
is nodded. Should any one be detected not keeping both hands, feet 
and head in motion while the game is going on a forfeit is exacted. 


THE DONKEY. 


This is one of the most amusing games for children or older peo- 
ple that ever contributed to an evening’s entertainment. 

The body of the donkey should be cut from Jersey canton flannel 
cloth or cambric. Two ears, four legs,four feet and a tail are also cut 
from the same material. An eye should be cut from white cloth or 
paper; and large letters spelling the name chosen for the donkey are 
also cut from some black material. The donkey’s body is basted upon 
a sheet which is hung upon the wall at a convenient height, and the © 
other parts of the animal and the letters are given to the players, one 
to each of them until all are disposed of. Hach player is given a pin 
which is fastened in one end of the article she holds. All are then 
blindfolded, and the one having the eye isled by some one not in the 
game, to a spot marked with a strip of paper, six feet from the don- 
key’s body, and directly in front of it. The person then walks up to 
the donkey and pins on the eye. One hand only can be used, and the eye 
must be pinned exactly where the hand first touches. All calculation 
as to the proper position for the parts held, being made before the 
players are blindfolded. Next the persons having the ears are led 
one at a time to the starting point, and so on till legs, feet and tail 
are pinned on. ‘Then those who hold the letters for the name pin 
them in place, underneath the now complete (?) donkey. When 
this is done the children take the bandages from their eyes and the 
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fun is “fast and furious” for a little while, the donkey being» 
generally a most dilapidated fellow, the different members of his body 
being in the most unatural places. Of course the worse it looks the 


more fun it makes. 
SHADOW BUFF. 


This favorite old game is played as follows: A screen is prepared 
out of a sheet or other article through which a shadow will show; 
then cut into slips as many pieces of paper as there are players 
engaged (say ten), and on one of them write the word “guesser.” 
The papers are then put into a hator bag andshaken up. Hach per- 
son draws one, and the drawer of the “ guesser” must take his or her 
place on the audience side of the screen, while the others go behind 
and throw their shadows onto the screen by standing between it and 
the light. The “guesser” is to endeavor to guess their names, they 
remaining a sufficient time to allow him to make three guesses. 
Should he fail to guess correctly, the shadow disapears and is succeded 
by another. If the ladies put on different hats or bonnets from those 
they are in the habit of wearing, or exchange with another; orif the 
gentlemen exchange hats or coats, etc., or ruffle up their hair, or 
put something under their coats at the back, or do anything their 
ingenuity may suggest to alter their appearance, the poor “ guesser ” 
will be in a pitiable state of mystification. Should he, however, suc- 
ceed in discovering them through the incognito, the person so detected 
becomes “ guesser” and his predecessor goes behind to make one of 
the shadows, and so on, as in the game of Blind Man’s Buff. 

MY: LADY'S; FOILED, 

All the players sit in a circle except one, who is the lady’s maid: 
she takes up her position in the center. The players each take the 
name of some article belonging to a lady’s toilet, such as a chain, 
watch, ring, brush, comb, earrings, or anything sutable they can think 
of. The lady’s maid then says, “ My lady is going out and wants her 
chain,” or any other article she likestoname. The one who is named 
gets up and turns round, saying, “Here, my lady,” assherises. When. 
the mirror is named, all rise and make gestures and grimaces, as if 
standing before a mirror. When the leader says, “My lady is 
dressed,” all change seats and the one left out becomes leader in turn. 
Any failure in answering to a name or making the gestures at the 
mention of the mirror costs a forfeit. Any failure to change seats 
also results in a forfeit. Should the leader name any article not 
selected, she must pay a forfeit. 

CUPID IS COMING. 
In this game all the adverbs to be thought of will need to be brought 
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into requisition. Seated in order around the room; the first player 
begins by saying to his right hand neighbor, “Cupid is coming.” 
The neighbor then says, “ How does he come?” To which the first 
player responds by mentioning an adverb beginning with the letter 
A. ‘Next time Cupid is declared to be coming, Beautifully, Bash- 
fully, Bewitchingly etc., then Cautiously, Cunningly, Coaxingly, so 
on until the alphabet or the player’s pastime is at an end. | 
| MUSICAL FRIGHT. 

The Lord of Misrule makes preparations for this noisy game by 
setting a row of chairs down the middle of the room, one less in 
number than the persons who play. The players then take hands and 
dance round the chairs. The person playing the piano suddenly 
stops whenever she pleases—always when least expected. The instant 
the music ceases the players rush to the chairs and try to get a seat. 
One will of course be left out. He or she pays a forfeit, and a chair 
is taken away. The music and dancing begins again. Once more 
the music stops in the middle of a bar, and the players scramble for 
seats, with the same consequence as before-—one is left. The game 
is renewed until only two dancers go around one chair. The one who 
succeeds in setting down when the music finally ceases is the winner 
of the game, and imposes the forfeits on all the rest. 

TWIRL THE TRENCHER. 


In this popular juvenile game the players sit in a cirele, and they 
have a plate—not, of course, of the best china—or some similar round 
tbing to twirl, to 
represent a 
trencher. Each 
player selects a 
number. The first 
player stands in 
the center of the 
circle and _ twirls 
the trencher, at 
the same time call- 
ing out a number. 
Whoever bears 
that number must 
- yun forward and Twiriling the trencher, 
prevent the trencher from falling; if she is not in time she must pay 
a forfeit. | 














HOLLOWEPEN DIVINATION. 
A very pretty divination for hallowe’en is as follows:—Write the 
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names of all the ladies present on slips of paper and put them in a 
hat; the names of the gentlemen are placed in another, and those of — 
absent friends may be added to either or both. A lady’s name is 
then drawn from the hat, and two or three gentlemen’s names from 
the other. Three or four hazel nuts or kernels of corn are then 
named in harmony with the names drawn, and are placed in a row on 
the stove or the top bar of the grate. It will usually happen that 
two or three will pop away. The twothat remain are proved by this 
divination to be true and faithful friends. 
HOW DO YOU LIKE YOUR NEIGHBOR? 

The company must seat themselves round the room, leaving plenty 
of space in the middle for passing to and fro. One person left stand- 
ing then begins the game by putting the question, ‘““How do you like 
your neighbor?” toany one he pleases. The answer must be either 
“Not at all” or “Very much.” Should the reply be “Not at all” the 
lady or gentlemen is requested to say what other two members of the 
company would be preferred instead as neighbors, when the new 
neighbors and the old must immediately change places. During the 
transition the questioner may endeavour to secure a seat for himself, 
leaving out one of the four who have been struggling for seats to take 
the place of questioner. When thereply “Very much” is given, every © 
one in the room most change places. The questioner, therefore, will 
easily find a seat for himself, and the person left standing must take 
his place as interrogator. 

HOW, WHEN, AND WHERE? 

In this game, like the last, a word is chosen by the company, con- 
taining as many meanings as possible, the person who has volun- 
teered to be the questioner having previously gone out of the room. 
On being recalled, the person who has been out begins by asking 
each of his friends how they like it. 

Supposing the word “cord” to have been chosen, the first player 
might answer slight, the next sweet, meaning chord, the next loud, 
the next strong, and so on until all have said how they like it. The 
questioner then recommences his interrogations at the first player by 
inquiring “When do you like it?” Replies to this question some- 
thing like the following may be given:—‘“When I am preparing to 
take a journey;” “When I am in church;” “When I am driving;” 
“When I feel musical.” Then to the last question—“Where do you 
like it?” the company may reply—“In a piano;” “In the garden;” 
“Not round my neck;” “Always at hand,” &c. No doubt long before 
all the questions have been answered the word that has been chosen 
will have been discovered. 
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HUNT THE RING. 

Hither a ring or a small key may be used. Whichever it is, a 
string must be passed through it, and the ends fastened in a knot, 
forming thus a circle band. The company then stand in a circle, 
allowing the string to pass through the hands of each person, and enab- 
ling every one to slide the ring easily along from one to the other. 
The object of the player standing inside the circle is to stop it in its 
progress, which, in most cases, he finds a rather difficult task. The 
game is also frequently played without any string, when every one 
tries, of course, to pass the ring round very rapidly, without being 
detected by the hunter. 

THE REVIEWERS. 

very player must be provided with a pencil. The first player 
must write down on a sheet of paper an imaginary title of a book. 
He passes it on to the next, who writes a sub-title without seeing the 
first, and folds the paper down. The third must give the book an 
author, and the fourth a motto for the title-page. The next player 
writes a review, attaching to the review the name of any paper she 
pleases, and then turns the paper down as before; she then passes it 
on to the next player, who writes another review. A second paper is 
then started, only another player writes the first title, and so on, till 
the last paver is finished. The papers are then read aloud. 

FLYING. 

T'o make this game a success it is necessary that there should be 
a good “spokesman” in the company, and he will find ample oppor- 
tunity to exercise his talent. ach member of the party must place 
the right hand upon the left arm, which is held close to the side. 
The leader then begins to relate a story, something after the follow- 
ing style:—“Yesterday morning I went out for an early walk in the 
delightful June air. The roses were in full bloom, a fact duly appre- 
ciated by the bees and butterflies which hovered around them. The 
air was filled with the songs of happy birds, and the sparrows chat- 
tered noisily over the crumbs I threw them,” etc; the hands of the 
players being waved in the air whenever any creature with wings is 
named. It is, of course, the object of the leader to mention creatures 
that cannot fly, as a forfeit is exacted from the unfortunate player 
wno then raises a hand. 

Lovee LOM. LETTER. TOM. 
Ask one or more members of the company to repeat just what you 


say, and then say “Now see here—Tom, Tom, little Tom, Tommy.” 
They will almost invariably begin “Tom, Tom, lttle Tom, Tommy.” 


> 
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You say “No, that isn’t right. Now see here. Tom, Tom, little Tom, 
Tommy.” Vary your inflections, sometimes saying it very fast and 
again very slow, pointing on your fingers,—Tom—Tom—lit-tle Tom 
—Tommy. The catch is in beginning with the words “Now see here.” 
Sometimes people will go nearly a whole evening and vary their 
accents every conceivable way before seeing the point. 

BUY ° OMY. BUASEEE. 


This is very much like the previous one. Ask some one to say 
what you do and begin, “A little girl was selling butter and she said 
(H’m) Buy my butter—I sell the best butter in town. Now what 
did the little girl say?’ The catch consists in beginning with a 
slight cough or clearing the throat a little, H’m. People will begin 
“Buy my butter,” and repeat it over and over again without seeing 
the point. 


FORFEITS. 


The custom of exacting forfeites is a very ancient one and this 
book would hardly be complete without giving a few. One thing 
should be remembered—there should be nothing ill-natured in them. 
If the person passing judgment can invent original forfeits it will 
lend additional interest to the occasion. Those given are merely 
suggestive. 


Bite an inch off the poker.—Hold the 
poker an inch from the mouth, and per- 
form an imaginary bite. 

Kiss the lady you love best without 
any one knowing it.—To do this the 
gentlemen must, of cousre, kiss all the 
ladies present, the one he most admires 
taking her turn among the rest. 

Put yourself through the keyhole.— 
The word “Yourself”? is written on a 
piece of paper, which is rolled up and 
passed through the keyhole. 

Sit upon the fire.—The trick in this 
forfeit is like the lastone. Upon apiece 
of paper the words, ‘‘ The fire,’’ are writ- 
ten and then sat upon. 

Kiss a book inside and outside with- 
out opening it.—This is done by first 
kissing the book in the room then taking Forfeits, 
it oatside and kissing it there. 

Place a book on the floor so no one cam possibly jump over it.—Lean it against the wall. 

Put one hand where the other cannot touch it.—This is done by merely holding the right elbow 
with the left hand. 

Kiss the candlestick.—Request a young lady to hold a lighted candle, and then steal a kiss from 
her. 

-.augh in one corner of the room, sing in another, cry in another, and dance in another. 

Leave the room with two legs and return with six.—To do this you must go out of the room and 
come back bringing a chair with you. 


Push your friend's head through a ring.—Put your finger through a ring and push his head with 
the tip of it. f 
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Put four chairs in a row, take off your shoes and jump over them.—Take off your shoes and jump 
—over them—not the chairs. 

Ask a question which cannot possibly be answered in the negative.—The question is of course, 
‘* What does y-e-sspell?” 

The statue.—The individual doomed to redeem his forfeit by acting a statue must allow himself 
to be placed in one position after another by different members of the company, and thus remain 
stationary until permission is given him to alter it. 

' Kiss your own shadow.—Hold a lighted candle so that your shadow may fall on a young lady’s 
face, and kiss both at once. 

Act the dummy.—You must do whatever any of the company wish you to perform without speak- 
ing a single word. 

The telegraphic message.—Send your lover’s name by telegram to the other end of theroom. To 
do this you must whisper the favored name to the person sitting next to you, who will whisper it to 
his neighbor, and so on until every one has been made acquainted with it. 

; *Twas I.—The victim must go round the room, inquiring ofeach person what object he has seen 
lately that has particularly attracted his notice. The answer may be—a baby, a thief, a donkey: 
whatever it is, the unfortunate redeemer of the forfeit must remark—* “Twas I.” 

Put a candle in such a position that every one in the room but yourself can see it.—Put it on your 
head. 

Make a perfect woman.—To do this the player has to select from the ladies present the personal 
features and traits of character he most admires in each, and imagine them to be combined in one 
individual. Although the task is by no means one of the easiest, it may be made the opportunity of 
paying delicate little compliments to several ladies at once. 

Give good advice.—Go round the room, and to every one of the company, give a piece of good 
advice. 

Act the parfrot.—The player condemned to this penance must go round the room, saying to every 
one of the company—‘‘ If I were a parrot, what would you teach me to say?”” Noendof ridiculous 
things may be suggested, but the rule is that every answer shall be repeated by the parrot before put- 
ting another question. 

Make your will.—The victim in this case is commanded to say what he will leave as a legacy to 
every one of his friends in the room. To one he may leave his black hair, to another his eyebrows, 
to another, (perhaps a lady) his dress coat, to another his excellent common sense, to another his wit, 
and so on until every one in the room has been remembered. 

The natural historian.—Go to the first player, and ask him to name his favorite animal. What- 
ever animal he may mention,you must imitate its cry as loudly as youcan. You then ask the second 
player to do the same, and so on until you have imitated all the animals mentioned, or until the com- 
pany shall declare that you deserve to have your forfeit returned to you. 


CONUNDRUMS. 


Conundrums have always been popular and much amusement is 
derived from them. We give afew which we hope will be accept- 
able. 


Why is a dog biting his tail like a good manager? Because he makes both ends meet. 

If a spider were late for dinner, what would he do? Take a fly. 

Why are fowls the most economical things a farmer can keep? Because for every grain they 
give a peck. 

Why is a watch-dog bigger by night than by day? Because he is let out at night and taken in in 
the morning. 

If a bear were to go into a linen draper’s shop, what would he want? Muzzlin. 

What is the most dangerous time of the year to go into the country? When the trees are shoot- 
ing and the bull-rushes out ! 

Why was the whale that swallowed Jonah like a milkman who has retired on an independency? 
Because he took a great profit out of the water. 

Why was Ruth very rude to Boaz? Because she pulled his ears and trod on his corn, 

What is the key-note of good manners? B natural, 

If Satan lost his tail, where would he get another? At the dram-shop—where they re-tail bad 
spirits. 

When is a blow froma lady welcome? When she strikes you agreeably. 

How do we know Moses wore a wig? Because he was sometimes seen with Aaron and some. 
times without ‘air on. 
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What is the difference between an accepted and an unaccepted lover? One kisses his miss and 
the other misses his kiss. 

Why is love like acanal voat? Because it’s an internal transport. 

When did Moses sleep five in abed? When he slept with his forefathers. 

What is that from which you may take away the whole and yet have some left? The word 
wholesome. 

What is it gives a cold, cures a cold, and pays the doctor’s bill? A draught. 

When is a black dog not a black dog? When he’s a grey-hound. 

Which eats most grass—black sheep or white? White, because there are more of them. 

Why is o the noisiest of all vowels? Because you can’t make a horrid loud noise without it, 
whilst all the others are inaudible. 

Why can you never expect a fishmonger to be generous? Because his business makes him sell- 
fish. 

When is a bonnet not a bonnet? When it becomes a pretty woman. 

In what tongue did Balaam’s donkey speak? Probably in the He-bray-ic. 

What is the difference between a fisherman and a lazy schoolboy? One baits his hook and the 
other hates his book. : 

Why was ** Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” not written by afemale hand? Because it was written by Mrs. 
Beecher’s toe. 

Why are birds melancholy inthemorning? Because their little bills are all over dew! 

Tell us how to make an hour go fast! Use the spur of the moment. 

What would a pig do who wished to build himself a habitation? _ Tie a knot in his tail and call 
it a pig’s tie! . 

Why is acomet more like a dog than the dog-star! Because it has a tailand the dog-star hasn’t. 

What is that which every one wishes and yet wants to get rid of as soon as obtained? A good 
appetite. : 

Why should the poet have expected the woodman to “spare that tree?’’ Because he thought he 
was a good feller. 

What is the difference between a honey-comb and a honeymoon? One is made up of many cells, 
the other is one great sell. (This is reserved for bachelors). 

How many wives are you allowed by the Prayer-Book? Sixteen: viz., fo(u)r better, 4 worse, 4 
richer, 4 poorer; total, sixteen. 

What is that wich lives in the winter, dies in the summer, and grows with its roots upwards? An 
icicle. 

Why have chickens no fear,of a future state? Because they have their next world in this (necks 
twirled in this). 

Why was the first day of Adam’s life the longest? Because it had no Eve. 

Why is alittle dog's tail like the heart ofa tree? Because it is farthest from the bark. 


ENIGMAS. 


An enigma “hints the thing it would convey in terms quite 
various—opposite some would say.” Enigmas and riddles have been 
more or less used from the earliest times. It was a custom with the 
ancients to propose an enigma at their festivals. Possibly the best 
known enigma in the English language is one which has been attrib- 
uted to Lord Byron, but which is now generally believed to have been 
written by Miss Katherine Fanshaw. The answer is the letter H, 
and it is as follows: 


* Twas whispered in Heaven, ’ twas muttered in Hell, 
And echo caught faintly the sound as it fell; 

On the confines of earth ’twas permitted to rest, 
And the depths of the ocean its pressure confessed. 
*T wil be found in the sphere when ‘tis riven asunder, 
Be seen in the lightning, and heard in the thunder. 
*Twas allotted to man with his earliest breath, 
Attends at his birth and awaits him in death; 

It presides o’re his happiness , honor and health, 

Is the prop of his house, and the end of his wealth. 
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In the whispers of conscience its voice will be found. 
Nor e’en in the whirlwind of passion be drowned. 

In the heaps ot the miser ’tis hoarded with care, 

But is sure to be lost by his prodigal heir. 

*T wil not soften the heart, and though deaf to the ear, 
*T wil make it acutely and instantly hear. 

Without it the soldier and sailor may roam, 

But woe to the wretch who expels it from home! 

So in shade let it rest, like a delicate flower: 

Ob, breathe on it softly, it dies in an hour! 


The following parody of the above may interest some. 


I dwells in the Hearth, and I breathes in the Hair; 

If you searches the Hocean you'll find that I’m there. 
The first of all Hangels in Holympus am Hi, 

Yet I’m banished from ’Eaven, expeled from on ‘igh. 
But, though on this Horb I’m destined to grovel, 

I’m ne’er seen in an ’Ouse, in an ’Ut, or an ’Ovel. 

Not an ’Orse, nor an ‘Unter e’er bears me, alas! 
But often I’m found on the top of a Hass. 

I resides in a Hattic, and loves not to roam, 

And yet I’m invariably absent from Ome. 

Though ’Usnea in the ‘Urricane, of the Hatmosphere part, 
I enters no ‘Ed, I creeps into no ‘Art. 

Only look, and you'll see in the Heye Hi appear; 

Only ’Ark, and you'll ‘Ear me just breathe in the Hear. 
Though in sex not an’H, I am (strange paradox!) 

Not a bit of an ’Effer, but partly a Hox. 

Of Heternity I’m the beginning! and mark 

Though I goes not with Noar, I’m first in the Hark. 
I’m never in ’Ealth, have with Physic no power, 

I dies in a month,but comes back in a Hour. 


Charles James Fox, the English statesman, is credited with the 


following: 


‘“‘Kormed long ago, yet made to-day: 
And most employed when others sleep; 
What few would like to give away 
And fewer still to keep.” 

Answer: <A bed, 


Here is one by the poet Schiller. 


“A bridge weaves its arch with pearls 

High over the tranquil sea. 

In a moment it unfurls 

Its span unbounded, free. 

The tallest ship with spreading sail 

May pass ‘neath its arch with ease, 

It carries no burden, ’tis too frail, 

And when you approach, it flees. 

With the flood it comes, with the rain it goes, 

And what itis made of nobody knows.’’ 
Answer: The Rainbow. 


One or two more examples will suffice. 


Ever eating, ever cloying, 

Never finding full repast, 

All devouring, all destroying, 

Till it eats the world at last? 
Answer: Fire. 
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Scorned by the weak and hamble mind, 
And often by the vain possessed; 
Heard by the deaf, seen by the blind, 
I give the troubled spirit rest. 
Answer: Nothing. 


FRUITS, FLOWERS, ETC., ENIGMATICALLY EXPRESSED. 


Flowers, fruits, birds, etc., may be enigmatically expressed. We 
give a few examples which will suggest to our readers how to pro- 


ceed with this pleasant amusement. 
Fruits—To give way to anxiety and sorrow. 
Ans.—Pine. 
A schoolboy’s greatest crime. 
Ans.—A peach. 
Flowers.—What a good conscience gives its possessor. 
Ans.—Heart’s-ease. 
A common conveyance, and the people who live under one government. 
Ans.— A Car-nation. 
What sugar is, and acommon name for boys. ° 
Ans.—Sweet-william. 
Birds.—What a coward does in the hour of danger. 
Ans. Quail. 
What a sore throat disinclines you to do. 
Ans.—Swallow. 


POUl-DOOR AMUSEMENTS. 


LAWN TENNIS. 


of the present day Lawn Tennis is notnew. A somewhat similar 

game seems to have been played as long ago as the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The game has largely supplanted croquet in popular favor 
within the last few years, and is now the most fashionable and 
popular of all our out-door games. 

The Implements. These area bat or racket for each player, india 
rubber balls, posts, 
a net, rubbers, mal- 
let, drill and racket- 
press; the object of 
the latter is to keep 
the rackets in shape 
when not in use, 
though if they are 


() RIGIN OF THE GAME. Like nearly all the popular games 
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The Racket. 
well seasoned this is not necessary. 

The Ground and its Arrangement.—This may be of any size, but 
the standard is seventy-eight feet long by twenty-seven feet wide for 
single handed games, and the same length and thirty-six feet wide 
for three and four handed games. Any level surface will answer for 
a ground, but a smooth turf is the best, and asphalt and cinderscome 
next. There are two different ways of dividing the ground, some 
making it a perfect parallelogram and others narrower in the centre, 
something like an hour-glass. The single handed court is divided 
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into four parts by the net which extends directly across the middle, 
A A (see cut) and the half-court-line ranning from end to end, L 4G. 
The service lines F I and J K are drawn each side of the net, parallel 
with and twenty-one feet from it, 
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Plan of Court for Single-handed Game. 

The lines may be marked with white paint, whiting, chalk or 
tapes. The latter are liable to get lose or trip the player and are 
therefore objectionable. The net should be aboutthree feet six inches 
high at the sides and three feet in the middle. | 

The cut below shows the plan of the double court. The length is 
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Plan of Court for Three id Four-handed Games. 
the same as in the single court, butit is nine feet wider. The service 
lines are the same as in the single court, but the return ball can go 
outside the service lines but must fall within the boundary lines. 
Playing the Game. Having decided by toss who shall serve first 
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the winner stands with onefoot beyond and the other on the pase-line. 
He then strikes his ball into the diagonally opposite court, and on its 
rebound the other player strikes it back over the net, and so or unti! 
one of the players misses the ball or strikes it outside of his oppon- 
ent’s court. Itis usual to serve from the right and left court alter- 
nately, and the one who fails to strike the ball back when it has been 
returned, or strikes it outside the bounds loses a point. The service 
ball is in play so long as it falls anywhere within the boundaries of 
its proper court. <A quick eye, a ready hand and fertility of resource, 
are the grand requisites of a good player. Most new players are too 
hurried and their greatest error is in letting the ball bound full to- 
wards them instead of stepping one side and hitting it as it passes. 
We would gladly give more detailed directions for playing the game 
did space permit, and yet we know that an ounce of practice is worth 
a pound of advice. 


RULES OF THE GAME. 


1. The single court is seventy-eight feet long, and twenty-seven feet wide. It is divided across: 
the middle by a net, the ends of which are attached to two posts, standing three feet outside of the 
court on either side. The height of the net is three feet six inches at the posts, and three feet in the 
middle. Ateach end of the court, parallel with the net, and thirty-nine feet from it, are drawn the 
base lines, the ends of which are connected by the side lines. Half way between the side lines, and 
parallel with them, is drawn the half court line, dividing the space on each side of the net into two 
equal parts, the right and left courts. On each side of the net, at a distance of twenty-one feet from 
it, and parallel with it, are drawn the service lines. 

(The double court, for three and four handed games, is in length the same as the single court, but 
it is enlarged in width from twenty-seven to thirty-six feet, but the service courts are the same size 
as inthe single court. The net line, in adouhle court, is necessarily extended to forty-two feet in 
length.) 

2. The choice of sides and the right to serve shall be decided by a toss, provided, that if 
the winner of the toss choose the right to serve, the other players shall have the choice of sides, and 
vice versa. 

3. The players shall stand on opposite sides of the net. The one who first delivers the ball, 
shall be called the server, and the other the striker out. 

4. In matches where umpires are chosen their decision shall be final. 

5.. At the end of the first game the striker-out shall become server, and the server shall become 
striker-out; and so on alternately in all the subsequent games of the set or sereies of sets. 

6. The service shall serve with one foot on the ground outside the base line, and with the 
other upon that line. He shall deliver the service from the right and left courts, alternately, begin- 
ning from the right. 

7 The ball served must drop between the service line, half court line, and side line of the 
court, diagonally opposite to that from which it was served. 

8. Itis a Fault if theserver fail to strike the ball, or if the ball served drop in the net, or beyond 
the service line, or out of court, or in the wrong court, or if the server do not stand as directed by 
Law 6. 

9, A ball falling on a lineis regarded as falling in the court bounded by that line. 

10. A Fault cannot be taken. 

11. After a fault the server shall serve again from the same court from which he served that 
Fault, unless it was afault because he served from the wrong court, 

12. A fault cannot be claimed after the next service is delivered. 

13. The “Server” shall not serve till the ‘‘Striker-out” is ready. If the latter attempts to return 
the service he shall be deemed ready. 

14. AService or Fault delivered when the Striker-out is not ready, counts for nothing. 

15. The service shall not be ‘‘ Volleyed,”’ i. e , taken before it has touched the ground. 

16. A ballis in play on leaving the server’s racquet, except as provided for in Law 8, 
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17. Itisa good return, although the ball touch the net; but a service otherwise good, which 
touches the net, shall count for nothing. ‘ 

18. The server wins a stroke (or point)if the striker-out ‘‘ volley” the service; or if he fail to 
return the service or the ball in play; or if he return the service or the ball in play so that it drops 
outside of his opponent’s court; or if he otherwise lose a stroke, as provided by Law 20. 

19. The Striker-out wins a stroke ifthe Server serve two consecutive faults ;or if he fail to return 
the ball in play; or if he return the ball in play so that it drops outside of his opponent’s court; or 
if he otherwise lose a stroke, as provided by Law 20. 

20. Hither player loses a stroke if he return the service or the ball in play so that it touches a 
post of the net; or if the ball touch him or anything that he wears or carries, except his racquet in 
the act of striking; or if he touch the ball with his racquet more than once; or if he touch the net or 
any of its supports while the ball is in play ; or if he ‘ volley” the ball before it has passed the net; or if 
the service or .ne ball in play touch a ball lying in his court. 

21. On eicher player winning his first stroke, the scoreis called fifteen for that player; on either 
player winning his second stroke; the score is called thirty for that player; on either player winning 
his third stroke, the score is called forty for that player; and the fourth stroke won by either player 
is scored game for that player, except as follows: If both players have won three strokes, the score 
is called Duce; and the nextstroke won by either player is scored Advantage for that player. If the 
same player wins the next stroke he wins the game; if he loses the next stroke the score returus to 
Duce; and so on until one player wins the two strokes immediately following the score of Duce, when 
game isscored for that player. 

22. The player who first wins six games wins the “Set’” except as follows: If both players 
win five games the score is called Games All; and the next game won by either player is scored Ad- 
vantage Game for that player. Ifthe same player wins the next game he wins the set; if he loses 
the next game the score returns to Games All; and so on until either player wins the two games im- 
mediately following the score of Games All, when he wins the Set. 

23. The player shall change sides at the end of every set; but the umpire, on appeal from either 
player, before the toss of choice, may direct the players to change sides at the end of every game of 
each set; if, in his opinion, either side have a distinct advantage, owing to the sun, wind, or any 
other accidental cause; but if the appeal be made after the toss for choice, the umpire can only 
direct the players to change sides at the end of every game of the odd or deciding set. 

24. When aseries of sets is played, the player who served in the last game of one set shall be 
striker-out in the first game of the next. 

25. The above shall apply to three-handed and fonr-handed games, except as below. 

26. For three-handed and four-handed games the court shall be thirty-six feet in width. Four 
and a half feet inside the court lines, and paralell with them, are drawn the service side lines. The 
service lines are not drawn beyond the point at which they meet the service side lines. 

27. In the three-handed game, tne single player shall serve in every alternate game. 

28. In the four-handed game, the pair who have the right to serve in the first game shall decide 
which partner shall do so; and the opposing pair shall decide in like manner for the second game. 
The partner of the player who served in the first game shall serve in the third, and the partner of 
the player who served in the second game shall serve in the fourth, and the same order shall be main- 
tained in all the subsequent games of the set. 

29. Atthe beginning of the next set, either partner of the pair which struck out in the last game 
of the set may serve. 

30. The players shall take the service alternately throughout the game; a player cannot receive 
a service delivered to his partner; and the order of service and striking out once established shall 
not be altered, nor shall the striker-out change courts to receive the service till the end of the set. 

31, Itis a fault if the ball served does not drop between the service line, half-court line, and 
service side line of the court, diagonally opposite to that from which it was served. 

32. In matches, the decision of the umpire shail be final. Should there be two umpires, they 
shall divide the court between them, and the decision of each shall be final in his share of the court. 

33. A Bisque is one point which can be taken by the receiver of the odds at any time in the set 
except as follows: 

(a)A bisque cannot be taken after a service is delivered. 

(b) The server may not take a bisque after a fault, but the striker-out may do so. 

34. One or more bisques may be given to increase or diminish other odds. 

35. Half fifteen is one stroke given at the beginning of the second, fourth, and every subsequent 
alternate game of a set. 

36. Fifteen is one stroke given at the beginning of every game of a set. 

37. Half thirty is one stroke given at the beginning of the first game, two strokes given at the 
beginning of the second game, and so on alternately in all the subsequent games of the set. 

38. Thirty is two strokes given at the beginning of every game of a set. 
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39. Half forty is two stroks given at the beginning of the first game, three strokes given at the 
beginning of the second game, and so on alternately in all the subsequent games of the set. 

40. Forty is three strokes given at the beginning of every game of a set. 

41. Half Court: The players may agree into which halfcourt, right or left, the giver of the odds 
shall play; and the latter loses a stroke if the ball returned by him drop outside any of the lines 
which border:half court. 


- 


CROQUET. 


Origin of the Game. On this point much uncertainity exists. In 
both France and England in thesixteenth century a game very similar 
appears to have been popular and there are numerous allusions to it 
in the cronicles of those times. The various English Pall Malls seem 
to have derived their names from this game at that time. The name 
is from the Italian palla, a ball, and maglio, a mallet; Fr. pallemaille. 
In its recent revival in the fifties the game came from Ireland. 

The Ground. ‘Thereis no better ground than a good smooth, well 
rolled lawn. Any size nearly will do, but about sixty by ninety feet 
is considered the best. 

The Implements Used. These are balls, mallets, hoops or arches 
and posts or stakes. Chips or a marking board to record the pro- 
gress of the players are often used. 


THE GLOSSARY OF THE PRINCIPAL TERMS USED. 


Booby—A ball that failed to pass the first arch. 

Flinch—When the ball slips from under the foot of the player in making a croquet. 

Position—A ball in front of its arch ready to go through witha slngle stroke of the mallet. 

Starting Point—Midway between the first arch and the starting stake. 

Boundary—Limits of the croquet ground. 

The Croquet—-A ball having croqueted another is placed in contact with it, and the player puts 
his foot on his own ball and croquets the other in any direction. 

Ricochet—A ball croqueting two or more balls by the same stroke of the mallet. 

Roquet—Hitting another ball when propelled by the mallet, 

Wired—A ball in contact with a hoop so that it cannot go through. 

Rover—A ball that has made all the arches but has not gone out by hitting the starting post. 

Pushing—To push a ball instead of sending it forward with a blow. 

Nursing—Carrying a ball along from arch to arch to roquet and croquet or strike out a ball 
struck against the post after making the round. 


Placing the Hoops. There are many ways of placing the hoops. 
The accompanying diagrams will show the original and the usual 
plans, but many other ways are in vogue in different localities. 

The Game. When several parties play, two chiefs are chosen, who 
each place a ball near the first wicket, and with a single blow drive it 
to the starting post. The one whose ball stops the nearest the post 
has the first choice of partners, (which are then chosen alternately), 
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and also the first play in the game. The object of the game is to 
make the grand round and strike out against the starting post—the 
side which does this first being the victor. As the rover possesses 
many advantages, and is a valuable friend and formidable enemy, the 


TUBNING POST. TURNING POST 


4 
STARTING ‘L4 POST. STARTING POST. 





The Original Plan of Placing the ttoops. The Usual Plan of Placing the Hoops. 


striking out of a rover while any of its partners are far behind is a 
misfortune and it is usual for it to try and remain in the game until 
all the partners are nearly out. Our space forbids an extended dis- 
cussion of the modes of playing, but with a little practice the game is 
easily learned. 


LAWS OF THE GAME. 


1. The players on opposite sides shall play alternately in accordance with the colors marked 
upon the starting post. 

2. At the beginning of a game, the player must place his ball on a straight line equidistant 
from the starting post and the middle of the first arch; butif there is a ball in the way, so as to ob- 
atruct him from making his first arch, he has the right to place his ball at right angles, at one side 
of the starting point, so that he has an unobstructed play, so far as possible. 

3. The ball must be struck with the face of the mallet, and not pushed, shoved or poked. 

4. The balls are to be played in the order of starting. 

5. Ifa player play out of his turn he loses his next turn; but if not discovered until he has made 
the second stroke, he will be entitled to finish his run. 

6. Ifthe player play with the wrong bail, or make a roquet with the wrong ball, he must replace 
that ball or balls and lose his turn. 
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%.. Ifa ball fail to make the first arch, it is in the game, but it cannot rocquet another ball until 
it has passed through the first arch. A ball may by one stroke be driven through more than one arch 
A ball is not through an arch if a straight edge when laid across the two sidea of an arch from 
whence the ball came, touches the ball without 
moving the arch. Ifa roquetted ball stops so that 
any part of the roqueting ball is placed within the TURNING POST. 
arch that itis for,in making the croquet,the roquet- 
ing ball must return out of the arch before it can 
pass through. 

8. A ball after passing through an arch or 
arches, or hitting the turning post, by one stroke, 
is entitled to another stroke. 

9. Ifaball after passing through an arch, or 
hitting the turning post, roquets another ball, it 
must croquet that ball, after which it is dead on it 
and has no right to roquet it again, until after an- 
other arch or the turning post is made. 

When a ball roquets ancther ball, it must cro- 
quet it before proceeding with another stroke, to 
which it is then entitled. A corquet cannot be 
waived. 

10. A stroke counts if the ball is moved. 

11. A croquet is made if the croquetted ball is 
moved. 

12. When a ball roquets another, the play of 
the roquetting ball is finished at the place of con- 
tact with the roquetted ball (provided a ricochet is 
not made), and should the ball, before stopping, 
make an arch or hit a stake, it cannst be counted. 
- A ball may roquet or croquet another ball through 
an arch or against a post, which will be counted. 

13. Inaricochet, if the ball makes an inter- 
mediate arch or turning post, the arch or turning 
post will be counted. In a ricochet the balls must STARTING POST. 
be croquetted in the order in which they were ro- 3 
quetted, before proceeding with another stroke. 4% Common Plan of Placing the oops, 

14. When a ballis croquetted, if it hit another the ball so hit must be replaced. 

15. When a ball, in croqueting, escapes from the hand or foot, if it hit another ball, the ball so 
hit and the croquetting ball, whether it hit or not, must be replaced, when the player is entitled to 
proceed with another stroke. 

16. A ball is entitled to play upon a ball, upon which itis dead, for the purpose of roquetting 
another ball, or making an arch or post, but the ball upon whichit was dead, so hit must be replaced 
before proceeding with another stroke. <A ball is entitled to carrom from an arch or post in making 
a roquet, arch or post. 

17. When astroke is made, and the ball or balls pass outside the boundary line, it must be at 
once placed on the ground at the point where it crossed the boundary. 

18. When a ball roquetts another and either or both go beyond the bounds, either or both shall 
be replaced, and the roquetting ball may play on the other the same as if neither had been driven off 
the bounds. 

19. A player playing on a ball upon which he is dead (except as hereinbefore provided) will lose 
his turn and play, and the ball so hit must be replaced. Ifsuch play is not discovered untill after 
the second stroke is made, the player will continue his run, and the balls will remain as they are at 
the close of the run, 

20. When a rover strikes the starting stake, either by a stroke /from its owner’s mallet or is 
driven against it bya partner’s opponent’s ball, it become a dead ball and must be at once taken 
from the field. 

21. Should a ball in its progress over the ground, be interrupted by any one, the player to whom 
it belongs may either allow it to remain where it stopped or remove it to the point it probably would 
have reached had no interruption occured. 

22. A ball accidentally displaced must be restored to its proper position before the game proceeds 
and a wicket losing its upright position must be so restored. 

23 <A ball lying in a hole or on bad ground cannot be moved except by permission of the umpire 
or if there be no umpire, by permission of the opposing player. 
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24. During 4 game the players and spectators are strictly prohibited from doing or saying any- 
thing that will tend, in the least, to annoy or disconcert a player or players, and should an offense 
against this rule be Iona titan by a player, he will lose his next turn. 

25. During a game a player can ask an opponent or partner as to what arch or place he or they 
are for, or as to what ball or balls he or they are alive or dead upon, and the player so asked is re- 
quired to give the desired information, if within the scope of his knowledge; but such questions must © 
not be asked when the player is about to deliver his stroke. Partners can advise and consult regard- 
ing a stroke, but not assist in making it. 

26. An umpire may be chosen in any game who shall see that the rules are enforced and whose 
decision shall be final. 

29, A gameis won by that side whose players all first make the grand round and hit the starting 
post. 


PARLOR CROQUET. 

As out-door croquet is not suited to some seasons of the year 
ingenious inventors have produced imitations of it which may be 
played in-doors. The three principal forms are Carpet SEEN 
Parlor Croquet, and Table Croquet. 

Carpet Croquet, as its name implies, is played on the caeeee and 
the hoops used are fitted into flat metal stands so that the balls roll 
over the stand without hinderance. 

Parlor Croquet is played on a mahogany board lined with ‘cloth 
which is made level by means of adjusting screws underneath. 

Table Croquet is played on an ordinary dining table. Cushions to 
place around the table to prevent the balls from rolling off are sup- 
plied with the other materials. 

The rules of all these games are similar to, and are modifications - 
of those for the out-door game. Dealers supply them, and all needed © 
implements for these different games which are quite popular. 


BADMINTON. 


Its Origin. The game of Badminton is a sort of combination of 
Lawn Tennis and the old game of Battledore and Shuttlecock. It 
was introduced into England about 1874 and seems to have derived 
its name from the Duke of Beaufort’s country house at Badminton 
—one of the places where it was first played. It has since become 
very popular in England, though not much played in this country. 

The Implements Used. These are rackets or battledores, (with a 
press, often, as in Lawn Tennis), shuttlecock, a net and poles and 
ropes to support it. The shuttlecocks are usually loaded. 

The Ground. Asin lawn tennis a good smooth lawn makes the 
best ground. About fifty feet by thirty is considered the best size, 
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but this is not essential, and can be varied to suit the convenience or 
necessities of the players. The lines can be marked asin lawn tennis 
and the accompanying cut will show the plan. The net should be 



























































4 Game of Badminton. 


stretched across from post to post and be five or five and one half 
feet from the ground. In unpleasant weather the game can be played 
in-doors in a large hall or room with almost equal interest. 
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The Game. It may be played by any number of persons not ex- 
ceeding eight on a side, but four on a side is the usual number. 
Having chosen sides and decided the first play by toss the game is 
opened by one player, who stands in one of the courts, serving (or 
batting) the shuttlecock to the player in the diagonally opposite court, 
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He must serve from behind the service lines and the player who 
secures it (the service) must hit it back over the net with his battle- 
dore without leaving his court. If he fails to do this, or strikes at it 
more than once, the first player scores one, but if he servesit back and 
the server’s side misses it the latter is out and another player takes 
his place and the side served scores one. After the first service the 
players on either side are not required to keep within the boundaries 
of their courts but may receive the shuttlecock in any part of the 
eround. This is the game, and the side which first scores the re- 
quired number of points is the winner. 


LAWS OF BADMINTON. 


1. THE PLAYERS on each side take their places in their respective courts as decided by lot. 

2. THE SERVER Standing within the limits of his court must serve the shuttlecock over the net in- 
to the diagonally opposite court. 

3. Hanp-out. If in the first service the shuttlecock does not go clear over the net, or reach the 
proper court, or go into the wrong court, or beyond the boundary line, the server is — and cannot 
play again that round. 

4, PLAYERS ON THE SAME SIDE ARE PARTNERS, and the scores made by. them are added together 
for game. 

5, Hanp-1n. The player who fails to take the shuttlecock served loses one point, and is out of 
the round. 

6. SrpE-outT. When all the players on one side are out a fresh round is commenced, and the 
shuttlecock served as before. 

7. Pornts are scored thus: One to the opposite side for a miss, one for striking below the net, 
one for falling out of bounds, one for hitting the net or posts, one for taking the shuttlecock by 
hand instead of battledore, except when itis thrown back to be reserved. Touching the dress or per- 
son of partner with battledore or shuttlecock is the forfeit of an ace. 

[The batsman is occasionally allowed two tries at the first throw. ] 

8, THE GAME is fifteen points. When, however, each side is thirteen all, the scoring side may 
elect to ‘set five;*’ or when the score is fourteen all, to “set three;” that is, to increase the score to 
eighteen or seventeen, as the case may be. 

Y. TAKING THE SERVE If the wrong partner take the serve an ace is scored against him. 


BATTLEDORE AND SHUTTLECOCK. 


Origin of the Game. Old Greek manuscripts exist in the British 
Museum showing persons playing at this game precisely as it is now 
practiced, and probably no game is older or more wide spread, as it 
was also played in China, India and Japan. Itisa hight and pleasant 
amusement in which both sexes can engage. 

The game is very simple and consists in two or more persons bat-_ 
ting a shuttlecock from one to the other, and the aim is to keep it in 
the air, or from falling to the ground, as long as possible. By increas- 
ing the size and weight of the shuttlecock much exercise as well as 
amusement may be derived from the game. Any boy can make a 
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shuttlecock by taking a piece of wood two inches long or so, and drill- 
ing holes in one end, into which quills or feathers are firmly fastened. 

Five or six persons divided into sides and numbered one, three, 
five for one party, and two, four, six for the other, and having number 
one hit the shuttlecock first, to be returned by number two, and then 
taken by number thres,and so on, can add interest to the game. The 
player who lets it drop is out, and the side that thus loses all its play- 
ers first loses the game. 


ARCHERY. 


Its Origin. The bow and arrow are among the oldest implements 
known to man. They are so old that we have no record of their 
origin but archeologists find stone arrow heads in deposits which 
would indicate a vast antiquity—long antedating the origin of civili- 
zation. All savage tribes are familiar with the bow, while such 
nations as the ancient Egyptians, Greeks and Romans attained great 
proficiency in its use. After the discovery of gunpowder and the 
introduction of fire-arms archery rapidly declined, but it has of late 
years been revived as a popular sport, and archery clubs are now 
very common. 

THE IMPLEMENTS USED. 


These are A BOW, ARROWS, A QUIVER OR POUCH AND BELT, AN ARM GUARD, A SHOOTING GLOVE 


‘TARGET, SCORING-CARD and GREASE POT. 
The Bow is very important and the most ex- 


pensive article in the outfit. The best ones are 
made out of yew, but the lancewood bow is very 
good, and can be bought at a very moderate price. 
The length should be about that of the archer 
and the bow should never be so strong as to strain 
the muscles or make them tremble while drawing 
it. Bows are measured by the number of pounds 
required to draw them—thus a thirty pound bow @y 
is one that a thirty pound pressure will draw. 

The arrows are the most difficult to make and 
the most important implement in acurate shooting, and it is much better 
to buy than totry and make them. The weight of arrows is expressed in English 
shillings and pence—as 4s. and 6d., a medium weight and s0 on. There should be 
three feathers on the arrow, and if properly arranged these will give it a rotary 
motion. 

GLOVES OR FINGER STALLS are necessary to prevent blistering the fingers. 

THE ARM GUARD is buckled on near the wrist to protect it from the blow of the 
string. 

THE TARGET is a thick circular mat of straw, about four feet in diameter, and 
painted in the center with a yellow disk, called the gold, and around this is a circle or 
band of red, and then one of blue, then one of black, and then one of white. 

The above are the implements generally used in target practice, and are all that 
are needed by amateurs, Itis best to procure good outfits—they are cheapest in the Finger Sia 
end. 
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Hints on Shooting. First string the bow as follows:—Slip the 


largest loop over the bow and 


slide it down a few inches. 
Then adjust the other loop in 
its nick, and placing the small 
horn of the bow in the hollow 
of your right foot, push the 
larger loop up with your left 
hand at the same time that 
you bend the bow back with 
your right hand until the loop 
slips into its nick andthe bow 
is ready for use. In shooting 
stand with the body erect and 
the left side turned slightly 
towards the target. Then take 
the bow in your left hand and 
arranging the arrow properly 
extend the arm steadily until 
it is straight, and at the same 
time draw the string back un- 
til the arrow is just under the 
chin, when it is loosed with 
an even motion. The aim 


eyes steadily on the mark, and 
by a sort of indirect vision 
the whole length of the arrow 
can be seen and the judge- 
ment formed as to the point of 
am. To do this correctly 
much experience is necessary, 
and nothing but practice will 
make perfect. . 
Archery is by no means a 
lost art, and it is doubtful if any better shooting was ever done than 
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in some recent contests by living archers. We would commend those — 


particularly interested in this subject to a book called the “Principles 
and Practice of Archery” by Mr..H. A. Ford, himself, undoubtedly, 
one of the best archers that ever lived. : 


must be taken by keeping the © 
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RULES OF ARCHERY CONTESTS. 


The ‘‘Field Captain” shall have control of the ranges, targets and order of shooting, and he shall 
appoint a ‘‘Target Captain”? for each target, who shall direct the order of shooting at his target 

Each “Target Captain” shall appoint a “Scorer” anda ‘Herald’ to act at his target. The 
‘Scorer’ shall keep a record of each arrow shot, upon blanks provided for the purpose by the asso- 
ciation. The “Herald” shall announce the result of each shot. 

An arrow must remain in the target until the value of the “hit’’ is recorded, otherwise the ‘“‘hit”’ 
shall not be counted. 

The value of colors shall be: Gold, 9; red, 7; blue, 5; black, 3; white 1. 

In case an arrow cuts two colors, it shall count as having hit the inner one. 

All disputes shall be referred for decision to the captain of the target where they arise. 

Every archer shall shoot with arrows bearing his distinctive mark, and every arrow leaving the 
bow shall be deemed as having been shot, unless the archer can reach it with his bow while standing 
inside the line from which he is shooting. 

No person, unless competing for prizes, shall be allowed within the bounds of the Archer’s 
grounds during the progress of the shooting. 


Roving. This isso called because the archers rove from place to 
place and shoot at trees or any other object. The winner of the first 
shot chooses the next, and so on. He wins whose arrow goes nearest 
the mark. 

Flight Shooting. This is merely a trial of who can shoot the 
farthest. 

Clout-shooting. This is shooting at a small white piece of paste- 

board about twelve inches in diameter, which is thrust in a split stick 
stuck in the ground. The usual distance is 150 to 200 yards. 


ROLLER SKATING. 


When first introduced into this country a few years ago roller 
skating sprang into almost unparalleled popularity but of late the 
interest has largely died out.. Moderately indulged in, under proper 
restrictions, it is a pleasant and innocent amusement. 

How to Skate on Rollers. Skating on rollers differs from skating 
on ice-skates, for instead of standing on a steal edge you are on four 
rollers, with a tendency to go forward on the least motion. To acquire 
a thorough command over this movement is the real secret. Obtain 
the assistance of a friend until able to stand upright and firmly on the 
rollers and make a few strokes, and then the rest is easy. Keep the 
knees well forward over the toes and from them should come the 
impetus as they need not be raised at all. The hands and arms should 
generally be kept at the sides, though they may be used as guides 
and balances. Beware of over-exertion at the first trials. Let one 
foot follow the other closely and do not widen the stride too much. 
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Inside and outside edge do not exist as in ice-skates, but a swing to 
the right or left will carry you in the desired direction even though 
you stand square upon the rollers, and by this swing you obtain the 
impetus. Don’t look at your feet but watch where you are going. 


SWIMMING. 


Boys know that swimming is high sport. It is not only that—it 
is healthy if properly indulged in. But swimming is not only a 
healthful sport, it isan accomplishment which every oneshould acquire. 
Many animals seem to know intuitively how to swim but man must 
learn by practice. 

The great obstacle to overcome is fear. A good way to learn is 
to wade out in shallow water, two or three feet deep, and lie down 
face downwards. You will find you do not readily sink. When you 
~ do, keep yourself up by putting your hands on the bottom. A very 
little “lift” is all you need as the water is nearly as heavy as the body 
and holds it up. Then strike out with your feet and push yourself 
along toward shore. You will soon lose your nervousness and get 
used to the motion of your imbs. Then lying down in this way back 
yourself out toward deep water with your hands until they barely 
touch bottom, and then using both hands and feet strike for the shore. 
You will be iurprised to see how soon you get the motions in this 
way. ‘Then swim around near shore until you gain confidence and 
learn your own power of endurance. In the first feeling of delight 
at the ability to swim at all a little caution is needed not to venture 
too far out. <A great many of the minute technical directions given in 
books on this subject are useless. The writer has seen a poor country 
boy left to himself and paddling around on his own hook learn more 
about swimming in two weeks than a rich man’s son did in a six 
weeks “course” under a high priced teacher of the art. Don’t get 
nervous and keep trying in some such way as that outlined above and 
any one can soon acquire the accomplishment. The sooner the 
beginner learns to float and tread water and swim hand-over-hand the 
better, as in long distance swimming it affords much relief to be able 
to vary the method. The body does not readily sink when the lungs 
are full of air. In floating turn on the back and throw the head well 
back so that the face is barely out of water and keep the lungs full 
and the feet well up. A shght motion of the hand is all that is needed 
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to keep the body afloat. The other methods will be easily learned by 
watching others. 

A few Hints. In the ocean and large lakes beware of the under- 
tow. Many expert swimmers have been lost by ignorance or care, 
lessness about this, In rivers and ponds you will swim most easily 
by having the legs hang at an angle of about thirty-three degrees 
but when approaching shore in the ocean and large lakes keep the 
heels well up so that they will kick near the surface and rely on the 
ingoing wave to carry you along. You cannot safely try to land until 
you can touch bottom with your hands and pull yourself ashore. 

Never approach a drowning person from the front as he may 
erapple with you and pull you under. Approach him from the rear 
and slip your hand under his right arm-pit and push himalong. Not 
much exertion is needed to keep him afloat. 

Don’t bathe within two hours after a meal nor when much ex- 
hausted. Don’t stand undressed on the banks or in boats after bath- 
ing untii chilled, but start the circulation with a little exercise. 

In the hottest weather one will sleep cooly all night after swim- 
ming an hour or two in the evening. Possibly because the pores of | 
the skin are cleansed and the insensible perspiration promoted. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


- Within the last few years amateur photography has become quite 
popular until nearly every neighborhood now has its enthusiastic 
devotee. Ladies make very successful operators. It is a source of 
unfailing delight to those who once learn the art, and its uses are 
almost infinitely varied. The faces of friends, landscapes and houses, 
animals and pets or objects of virtue—almost anything may be 
_ pictured for future reference or study. We can do little more here 
than allude to the subject, but it combines so much pleasure and 
instruction that we. wish parents would encourage its pursuit and sug- 
gest it to their children. A great objection in the past has been that 
the apparatus was too expensive and the arrangements for develop- 
ing the pictures were too complicated, but the reduction in the cost 
of the apparatus and the introduction of the dry plate process have 
largely overcome these obstacles. 

The Apparatus. A camera that will do good work can now be 
bought for $9, and from that up to $50 or more. It is not the price 
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of the camera but the skill and patience of the operator that produces 
good work. For ordinary use the 34x44 inch camera is the best. It 
is more portable and the plates are much cheaper than the larger 
sizes; these plates costing about 45 centsa dozen. Catalogues can be 
obtained from any reliable maker explaining about the different in- 
struments. 

Taking Pictures. It is easier to take pictures out-of-doors than 
in, as the light is better. A little experience will show about the 
amount of exposure necessary in the different lights, but never photo- 
graph with the camera facing the sun—it fogs the plate. In-doors a 
larger exposure is necessary and some ingenuity in arranging the 
lights will be needed. A skylight is the best, but when not available 
mirrors can be used to reflect the light on to the subject and over- 
come the shadows. In a fairly hghted room with a rapid plate at 
least four seconds exposure will be needed probably. In photograph- 
ing stationary objects a fine effect is produced by giving a long ex- 
posure, thirty minutes to half a day at times. | 

Developing the Plate. For this a dark closet or room from which 
every ray of light is carefully excluded will be needed. A red lantern 
is used as the red light does not affect the plate. For amateurs the 
ready made developers are better than any directions we can give for 
making their own. When the outlines can be seen from the back of 
the plate the developing has gone far enough usually. 

The Printing. For this the sun will be needed. The best pictures 
are produced by exposure in the morning and afternoon rather than 
in the middle of the day. Amateurs can buy silvered paper from 
some photographer or get ready sensitized paper much better than to 
attempt to make it. “Ferro-prussiate” paper only requires washing 
after the printing. The silver prints should be left in water all night. 
Get some good photographer to show you about these processes if 
possible. In mounting use very thick paste made from starch, and 
mount the picture while it is wet. 3 

Hints, Trim away the unimportant parts of the picture and bring 
out the subject in which you are most interested. 

Varnish your negatives with good white varnish to preserve them, 
First warm the glass and then pour on the varnish, letting all run off 
that will do so. | | 

It is a good idea to keep a record of eacn picture for future refer- 
ence. | 
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TOBOGGANING. 


. 


This is a new sport which has sprung into sudden popularity. 
The toboggan is a kind of sled which the Indians of Northern Canada 
have long used in hauling their furs to market, and from them we 
derive both the name and the thing itself. Sliding on these rude 
sleds in the clear bracing air of winter is an exciting and exhilarating 
sport. We will tell you how to make one. 

How to make a Toboggan. Any ingenious boy can make one as 
follows: Getathin board about eighteen inches wide and six or 
eight feet long, or longer if an extra large toboggan is wanted. Ifa 
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single board eighteen inches wide is not readily obtained twoor three 
strips will do as well. Use bass-wood, ash or oak or some wood that 
will bend easily. Have it plained down to about one-quarter of an 
inch in thickness or a little less. Then get two strips of hardwood 
about an inch in diameter and either round or square, though round 
is best, and about two feet shorter than the board. Also get seven or 
eight similar strips eighteen inches long—that is as long as the tobog- 
gan is wide. Then with a lot of leather strings (like leather shoe 
strings) the work of construction can begin. Lay the short strips 
along the board and about a foot apart as shown at 5, 6, 7,8, 9, 10, 11 
in the illustration, and then bore small holes in the board and tie 
them down as shown at 2 and 3. If shallow groves are cut in the 
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under side of the board for the leather strings to lie in it will make 
the bottom smoother and prevent the strings from wearing. Then 
place the two long strips on top of these and near the ends as shown 
at 4 to 9, and tie to each strip as shown at A B crossing the string on 
top but running it through the holes in such a way that on the bottom 
it will le parallel with the length of the toboggan, and always have 
the knots in the strings on top of the sled, When this is all done 
bend the end over as shown at 9, 11, 10, and tie it with a'string, 9, 10. 
Steam the board if it does not bend readily and you will then have 
no trouble, and when it is thoroughly dry it will keep its place. Tie 
a cord to the cross strip at 11, 12 to draw the toboggan with, and it 
will be complete and ready for use. The strip 11, 12 should bea little 
longer than the others and project out an inch or two to hold the 
cord. Steer the craft with a stick. | 

After an hour’s tobogganing on a pleasant day and with a good 
course you will not be troubled with any morbid speculations as to 
whether life is worth living or not. 


PART XIII. 


PRACTICAL POULTRY RAISING, BEE KEEPING AND THE DAIRY. 
By JONATHAN PERIAM. 
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win, Blyth and other naturalists, to be descended from the Ban- 

kiva Jungle Fowl of India. It seems altogether probable that 
fowls were first domesticated in Burmah. Chinese tradition says 
they received their poultry from the West about 1400 B.C. No 
mention of fowls occurs in the Old Testament nor in Homer. Aristo- 
phanes calls it the Persian bird, which would seem to indicate that it 
was introduced into Greece from Persia. Babylonian cylinders of 
the 6th and 7th centuries, B. C., have figures of poultry, but none 
have been found on the most ancient Egyptian monuments. When 
Europeans first visited the South Sea Islands fowls were found 
there in the domesticated state. They have been common in Europe 
from the earliest ages of European civilization, and appear to have 
been known in Britain before the Roman invasion. 

Superstitions Relating to Fowls. An English humorous writer 
some years ago collated the following as the principal among the 
many superstitions that have been known in England, from first to 
last, in relation to barn-yard fowls. Among the poetry is the follow- 
ing which will be remembered by many. We have brought the 
whole together as follows; the quotations being the wise sayings that 
have been handed down: 


“Tf the cock moults before the hen, 

We shall have weather thick and thin; 

If the hen moults before the cock, 

We shall have weather as hard as a block.” 


f) RIGIN. The domestic breeds of poultry are believed by Dar- 


“Tf the hens gather on a rising ground, and trim their feathers, it is a sign of rain.” ‘If the 
cock stays on the roost longer in the morning than usual, it is a sign of wet.” 

A custom prevailed years ago, in country places and lone farm-houses in Derbyshire, for girls to 
_ peep through the keyholes of house doors before opening them on St. Valentine’s Day; when, if 
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fortune was good to them, and they saw a cock and hen in company, the omen was so favorable that 
it might be taken for granted the person most interested would be married before the year was 
out. 

It is considered very bad luck indeed to gather eggs and bring them into the house after dark; and 
many persons would not sell eggs at night. Others consider, to assure a proper amount of laying 
on the part of their hens, it is necessary that the eggs should be collected each day in the forenoon, 
and be brought into the house about noon. Eggs ought not to be gathered at all on Sunday, and no 
hen must be “‘set”’ on that day, or after dark of any other day of the week. 

A hen must not be set with twelve eggs under her, the number must be eleven or thirteen. 
Thirteen isthe best—the most lucky number. If twelve eggs are sat upon, the hen will scarcely suc- 
ceed in hatching them, and, if hatched, the chickens will do no good. 

When a hen has laid ninety-nine ordinary-sized eggs, she lays a very small one, which is called 
the “cent egg,” or “cock’s egg.’ This is a peculiar one, not so large as a pigeon’s. It contains no 
yelk, but it isfull of albumen. The Derbyshire folks say that could the ‘‘cent egg”’ be hatched, forth 
would come a cockatrice. 

It was a cock that assured Themistocles of his victory over Xerxes. Numa Pompilius was in- 
spired by a cock, and Romulus was inspired by the same bird in his decision as to the site of Rome. 
He was sacred to Mars, Apollo, Mercury and Asculapius. Mohammed found a cock in the first 
heaven, so huge a bird that his crest touched the second heaven. 

The Moslem doctors say that Allah lends a willing ear to him who reads the Koran, to him who 
prays for pardon, and to the cock, whose chant is divine melody. When this cock ceases to crow, 
the day of judgment will be at hand. . 

The cock on church-spires is to remind men not to deny the Lord as Peter did. Peter le Neve 
says that the cock was the warlike ensign of the Goths, as itis to the present day of the Malays, and 
that therefore it was put in Gothic churches for ornament. When placed on hotels, as is customary 
in some parts of Switzerland and France, especially Normandy, and as is the case in one notable in- 
stance in New York, it is the emblem signifying ‘‘Good cheer within.” 

The crowing of the cock has always exercised an indefinable influence on mankind; it covered the 
shufiling Peter with shame: it has furnished innumerable poets with stocks of phrases; it has even 
become a means for the expression of Parliamentary opinion. 

In some places, it is true, the cock is regarded with not altogether unmalevolent sentiments. An 
African tribe complains bitterly that it was all through the cock that they remained black and differ- 
ent from the rest of mankind. The great creating Spirit, it is said, set himself during the daytime to 
model the human race. By sundown he had fashioned about fifty different figures out of clay, but: 
they were all more or less brown, and some of them were quite black. He set them up in a row and 
inspected them before it got quite dark, and then it appeared that they would look better if they 
were white. So he mixed a pot of whitewash, and set about daubing them by the light of the moon. 
But it was troublesome work, and he did not get on very fast, At last, when he had a score or more. 
to whiten, day dawned, and the cock crew, and he came to the conclusion that the rest must remain 
as they were. And so it came to pass that some of the races of mankind are red and brown, while 
the poor negro has remained quite black—and all through a troublesome cock, who would crow 
when he was not wanted. 


SOME WELL KNOWN BREEDS. 


We cannot go into the breaking up of fowls into breeds, nor the 
gradual growth of varieties, but a few of the more reputable of the 
better known breeds should be noticed. For the more perfect under- 
standing these will be grouped into non sitting breeds, fowls that do 
not incubate their eggs, or, when so, in an unreliable manner, and. 
the others treated of will be grouped together under English, French, 
and American breeds. 


NON-SITTING BREEDS. 


'Fowls that rarely or never incubate their eggs are called non-sitters. 
In these days of practical incubators, these varieties are much liked 
by many who raise fowls for pleasure as well as profit. The most 
notable varieties of these are the Poland fowls, the Spanish Ham- 
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burg, and Leghorn. The Spanish are the most susceptible to cold, 
and the Lighorns the most hardy, as they are among the most elegant 
of gallinaceous fowls. 

Poland Fowls. These are among the more strictly non-sitters. 
They are profuse layers, bear confinment well, are delicate table 
fowls, handsome in appearance and odd, their large white topknot 
often being so large as to seriously interfere with theirsight. They 
are not good foragers, and are especially subject to the depredations 
of hawks and other birds of prey. Thereare not many varieties. The 
best are _—_— the white crested white, white crested black, golden, and 
silver spangle, with some bearded varieties. The first named are the 
most fashionable and present a fine appearance on the lawn, and are 
desirable for suburban residents. 

Hamburgs. These elegant and worthy fowls are devided into six 
varieties, black, golden-pencilled, silver-pencilled, golden spangled, 
silver-spangled and the white. They are all 
elegant fowls, and sprightly in carriage. 
They are also under sized, but the flesh is 
good. They are great layers, and seldom 
inclined to sit. The black is the largest of 
the varieties, the cocks weighing five 
pounds and the hens four. They are 
among the useful fowls, and good forragers. 

Black Spanish. The black spanish is 
among the handsomest of the gallinaceous 

Fig. 1, Pencilled Yamburgs. tribe and perfectly distinct from all others. 
They are great foragers, fly readily as soon as feathered, and, there- 
fore, are difficult to be kept in con- 
finement. They have been known 
as a breed since before the Christ- 
ian era. They are 
rather tender and 
especially the young 
chicks. No fowls 
surpass them in lay- 
@ ing qualities, or excel 
gathem in size and 
, fee quantity of eggs. 
Fig. S Wead'of They willnot bear . 
Spanish Fowl. close confinment. The * === 
chickens must not be exposed to Fig, 2, Black Spanisn. 
cold rains, neither can the fowls stand cold damp quarters. But 
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wnen proper care is given them they are among the most useful of | 
fowls, for the farmer. ‘heir straying disposition does not fit them 
for suburban homes. The head of the cock shown gives an excellent 
idea of the elegant appearance of these fowls. 

The Leghorn. This is another favorite bird for elegant carriage, 
good foraging qualities and hardiness. As layersthey excell. They 
must not be confounded with the so-called white Spanish. The true 
Leghorn has yellow legs; is upright, as shown in illustration: the 
eggs are large, of the finest quality, and if there could be an everlast- 

ing layer, this hen would come 
near thereto. They do fairly 
well in confinement, and they 
are also fair winter layers, which 
cannot be said of all the non-sit- 
ting birds. There are two prin- 
cipal varieties, the White and 
the Brown. The white is shown 

in the illustration. } 


REPUTABLE FRENCH BREEDS. 


== == The two French breeds of 

Fig. 4, White Leghorns, greatest recognized utility are 

the Houdan and Crevecceurs, both magnificent fowls, heavy, square, 
plump, great layers and they seldom get broody. They grow rapidly 
and possess white and delicate flesh. | 

Houdans. The Houdan is most often seen in this country, and 
undoubtedly is as good as any of By 
the French breeds. 

The Creveceurs, however,is pro- 
lific in eggs, but neither breed are 
winter layers. The chicks of both 
breeds are hardy, and early fatten 
to a heavy weight; three months 
old Crevecceur fattening to four 
pounds, and at six months to seven 
pounds in weight. They are rather 
heavier than the Houdans, but not 
so handsome. Neither can really —== a 
be called a farmer’s fowl. They Fig. 8. “Houdane, 
are somewhat rare in the United States, and sold at high prices. 

REPUTABLE ENGLISH BREEDS. 

The Dorking isthe only English breed common in the United 

States, of superior excellence. They are among the handsomest of 
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the larger breeds of barn-yard fowls. They are called English, but 
they were undoubtedly introduced into Britain by the Romans. Col- 
umella describes their chief characteristics, the fifth toe and square 
forms. They are bred mottled, grey, cuckoo colored, white and silver 
erey. The latter is now considered the superior bird, and they are 
certainly big as well as handsome; the cocks reaching nine pounds in 
weight, and the flesh is all that could be desired ina fowl. They are 
also great layers, but it must be confessed the larger share of the eggs 
are produced in summer when the price is low. But if properly 
cared for they will raise two broods of chicks and then lay well along 
into the winter. They are great foragers, and indefatigable hunters 
_ of insects, and hence valuable on thefarm. As table fowls they are 
second to none. 


GAME FOWLS. 


The English oe ee is not probably a legacy of the occupation 
of Britain by the Romans. 
Game fowls are said to have 
been known there hundreds 
of years prior to the Roman 
invasion; but the Romans 
probably improved the 
breed. To-day they stand 
as the embodyment of 
erace, beauty and courage 
— among the _ gallinaceous 
tribe, and are nowhere ex- 
= = celled on earth. 

Fig, 6, Black-breasted Red Games, There are many varie- 
ties, the Derby or black breasted red, being generally considered to be 
among the most superior in fighting qualities, while the duck-winged 
game is one of the most beautiful. They are all good layers of large, 
well flavored eggs, and are the most careful and courageous of mothers; 
attacking withcut fear, and generally putting to flight, predatory dogs 
and cats attacking their young. But the keeping of games is not 
advised, for the cocks will not permit any male bird to live in the 
same neighborhood with him. 
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ASIATIC FOWLS. 


The large Asiatic hens and their crosses are found, or at least 
evidences of their blood, in a greater or less degree, in every farm 
yard in the country. Their great size, quickness, hardiness, easy 
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keeping qualities, their value as winter layers of fair sized eggs, and — 
their generally amiable dispositions have PRC sare them, generally, 
wherever they have become known. 
Outside the Brahmas the Cochins 
and the Langshan, the latter a 
fowl lately come into favor, one 
need not care to go. The two 
former will fairly well fill the 4 
requirements for any farmers yard. 

Light Brahmas. The light and i 
the dark Brahmas are the only 
two breeds that need be consider- 
ed here. The light Brahma is 
marked by a lofty carriage, small ale 
head, broad, full breast, deep =m 
round body and short, stout, well ~“eamiagéy 
feathered legs. There are no Fig. 3 2 Light B Brahmas. 
better winter layers, and as mothers they are unexcelled among large 
birds, the heavy fluff feathers of the hens keeping the. young chicks 
warm when brooded. The Brahmas also cross kindly with all the 
mixed farm-yard fowls, stamping their impress as pure,high bred 
birds always do, The young chicks early obtain a size as broiling 
chickens, and are well flavored, juicy and tender. Young cockerels 
of four months of age will weigh, sometimes, six pounds, and at six 
months old eight pounds each. The eggs are of fair size, buff colored, 
and generally sought after in the market. They are so kindly in 
disposition and so heavy that they never fly. A picket fence three 
feet high will confine them, as a rule, if the fowls are well fed. The 
chicks are easy to rear, hardy, grow quickly but do not feather out 
very young. 

The plumage is white, pointed black; the tail and flight feathers 
black, but the wing color is not seen when the wings are folded. The 
neck is finely pencilled with black, and the pea or triple comb is set 
so close to the head as to be pretty well frost proof. 

Dark Brahmas.—There is really but little to choose as between 
the light and dark Brahmas. The difference is more one of color 
than anything else. They are without doubt an off-shoot of the light 
Brahmas. Whether or not they were produced by a cross on the 
Partridge Cochins, as is claimed by some, they are, nevertheless, about 
as good an al] round farmer’s fowl as can be found, next to the light 
Brahmas. The characteristics are identical except as to color and 
markings. Whether light or dark, the hackles should be full and 
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spread well over the back and shoulders. 
Vulture hocks—stiff feathers sticking 
out behind from the first joint above the 
toes —or what corresponds to the hock 
in the horse, and which in man is the 
heel—should be avoided. The backs 
should be well furnished with feathers, 
soft and curling, and the legs should be 
feathered quite down to the toes, as 
shown both in the cut of the light and / 
dark variety. But in the farm-yard, the = 
nice qualifications that go to make up ex- Fig, 8 Dark Brahmas, 
hibition birds are not minded. Nevertheless, inall the Asiatic breeds 
it will be well to avoid vulture hocks. 
Cochin Chinas.—Some persons claim these to be the original and 
} the better of the large Asiatics. 
There is really but little to choose 
as between the Brahmas and 
Cochins, except as to mere fancy. 
Both of the varieties, and includ- 
ing the sub-varieties of each, are 
most excellent farmer’s fowls, and 
all are good winter layers when 
they have proper quarters, and 
with ordinary farm care the cochins 
as well as the Brahmas are notably 
wy, early layers and prolific in eggs. 
= But whenthe brooding fever comes 
Fig, 9, Buff Cochins, on, sit they will, and itis diffleult 
to break them up. Neverthe- 
less this is no disability on the 
farm where chickens and early 
broilers are wanted. As to the 
better Cochin varieties, the Buff 
and the Partridge, itis merely 
a matter of taste, since they are 
broken up into so many strains, 
as white, buff, cinnamon, part- 
ridge, lemon, silver buff, silver 
cinnamon, black, cuckoo, and 
silky feathered. This simply ) age ag 
shows how good the Cochins Fig. 10, Par ridge ¢ Cochins. 
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have been considered to be, since their introduction into the United 
States, over forty years ago. 

The characteristics which will apply to all, generally, are:—head 
small; comb single; eye bright; deaf ears, pendant and large; wattles 
large and well rounded on the lower edge; neck hackles full, reaching 
well to the back; the back broad, and rising from the middle to the 
tail, and with an abundance of saddle feathers; wings small, primary 
feathers well doubled under the secondaries; tail small, with numer- 
ous curved feathers; breast broad, deep and full; thighs large and 
strong; fluff feathers soft and abundant; legs short, thick and well 
feathered to the toes. 

AMERICAN BREEDS. 

Strictly American birds are few, and are the result of careful 
crossing, breedingand selection. They are all smooth legged fowls, but 
excelin excellent meat, good laying qualities, careful brooding, and 
devotion to the chicks when hatched. They are also all of them hardy 
fowls. The chicks feather early, and soon arrive at a good weight for 
broiling. 

Of these, the Dominique is best known, but more difficult to find 
pure. The Plymouth Rock, an off-shoot of this breed, has generally 
taken their place. This seems a pity, since they were a recognized 
breed in the early settlement of the 
country, having been brought here 
from England. That they were 
most superior towls is shown by the 
fact that they retained their charac- 
teristics, and stamped their impress 
wherever found. 

Plymouth Rock. This fowl may 
be called a modified Dominique, 
They excel, however, in early 

| maturity andinsize. They are now 
“Fig. 11, Plymouth Rocks, bred so closely to the characteristics 
required to ensure eveness in the progeny that they may be classed 
as, perhaps, the superior of any distinctive American breed. They ~ 
are undoubtedly a farmer’s fowl, being good foragers, layers, sitters 
and mothers; while if given pretty full liberty, they are perfectly able 
to take care of themselves. ‘They bear confinement admirably. They 
will lay plenty of eggs, and in the fall will show their brooding quali- 
ties in the large, compact chickens they have raised. They are 
large, of a pleasant mottled color, vigorous, well feathered, contented,. 
and fairly prolific in eggs. 
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Wyandottes.—This breed of fowls has only lately come into special 
notice. They well deserve the reputation they have acquired. If 
there is any fault that can be found with them, it is that they lose 
their peculiar marking of feathers if not carefully selected in breed- 
ing. The origin seems not distinctly understood. Originally they 
were known as American Seabrights from their peculiar marking of 
feathers. Only so late as 1883, were they given the name of Wyandotte, 
when admitted to the standard by the American Poultry Association. 
They are good layers, constant when sitting, and there are no better 
mothers to chickens. Their flesh is of first quality. The hens will 
weigh, when mature, from eight to nine pounds, and the cocks fully 
one pound more. As showing their composite character, they are 
white and black speckled; each feather being distinctly and definitely 
marked, but darker than the Hamburg. They have the black tail of 
the Brahma, and like the Brahma, their legs are yellow, but without 
the feathers on the shanks and feet.. They feather early, are plump at 
any age, thrifty and hardy as chicks, and fit for broiling at as early 
an age as any other fowls. The eggs are buff in color. They are 
handsome in their markings, especially the hens, but 1t must be con- 
fessed, and naturally so from their composite character, they must be 
carefully selected in order to keep the markings uniform and con- 
stant. 


SOME COMPARATIVELY NEW BIRDS. 


The variety of fowls are so many that not less than 1,000 pages 
have been written in a single work in describing them. The descrip- 
tions we have given will answer for the practical poultry keeper who 
keeps but few. The following list may be interesting as showing 
some new yarieties and two old varieties lately brought into notice. 


White Wyandottes. Rose Comb Leghorns, to have a separate class, 
Black Wyandottes. White Hamburgs with yellow legs. 
White Plymouth Rocks, single comb. White Houdans. 
White Plymouth Rocks, pea comb. Jersey blue (slate colored Plymouth Rocks). 
Pea Comb Plymouth Rocks. Bucks County fowls (an old Pensylvania variety) 
Pea Comb Wyandottes. White Brahmas. 
Pea Comb White Cochins. Smooth-Legged Brahmas. 

BANTAMS. 


The bantams are simply dwarfs of the larger breeds of fowls, and 
really are of little value exceptas pets. Nevertheless they are as 
good layers as the larger breeds, and their flesh is unexceptionable, 

They have been known since the time of Pliny, who described and 
extolled their great laying qualities. The best known of the bantams 
are those of Asiatic breeds but they are now little sought. 

The game bantams are without doubt the finest and smallest; 
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some specimens weighing not more than twenty ounces. Neverthe- 
less one of these little fellows will drive the large Asiatics all about 
the yard. Bantams are exact representatives of the larger breeds, 
whether black-red, brown-red, duck-wing, pile-game, or others. | 





Fig. 12, Japanese Bantams. 





are we 3. Beabriain Ea 
Among the most curious of the bantams are the Japanese, as 
shown in the illustration. The Seabright Bantams, of which there 
are two varieties, the gold laced and the silver laced, take their 
name from Sir John Seabright who bred them in great perfection 
of feather, the first marked with yellow and the second with white 
lacing. The illustration will show the characteristics of the golden 


laced variety. 


GUINEA FOWLS. 


These are natives of Africa and Madagascar, whence they have 
become widely disseminated 
over the world. No fowls 
are less domesticated. If 
left to themselves they are 
inclined to pair, as is the case 
with birds generally. There 
are several varieties, all 
fertile together. Those most 
generally met with, are what 
are knownas pearls, the spots 
forming the peculiar mark- 2 = 
ings, being white on a purp- Fig. 14, Cla Ganon eons 
lish grey ground. Very rarely, these colors are found reversed. The 
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pure white guineas are exceedingly rare. All Guineas are diffcult to 
distinguish as to the sex, but the cock has more wattle, and is more 
pugnacious. They are quarelsome in their nature, inclined to stray, 
exceedingly noisy, but are great foragers after insects, watchful of 
hawks and predatory animals. They lay a goodly number of excel- 
lent eggs, and the flesh of the birds is most excellent. The harsh ery 
often uttered nearly all night makes them objectionable to many. 


THE TURKEY. 


The turkey is strictly of American origin, having only become 
domesticated :since the discovery of this country. Their real home 
~, is south of 40 degrees, but in the first 
settlement of the country these wild birds 
were found up to 44 degrees and in some 
localities were farther north. Among the 
wild varieties besides the common turkey 
of the United States, we find the Mexican 
Turkey. It resembles the common species 
as to general characteristics. The Hon- 
duras or ocellated turkey is distinct in 
several respects but all the species are 
fertile together. The common turkey is 
now broken up into a number of distinct 
ee varieties, among which are the bronze, 
Fig 15. Holland Turkey. mottled, the buff and the white or Holland 
turkey. The illustration shows this beautiful and somewhat rare 
variety. 

Turkeys are prolific in eggs, but inclined to wander, and steal 
there nests. The chicks are tender at first, but at the age of two 
weeks they become hardy enough. Until they are of this age care 
should be taken that they do not get wet and chilled. Turkeys are 
very destructive to the large green worms that so injure tobacco, and 
hence a flock is invaluable to tobacco growers. Nettles are excellent 
food for turkeys and are often chopped up and given with grain, bran 
etc. The hens are persistent setters and are employed in France to 
hatch successive broods of hen’s eggs. 
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PEAFOWL. 


The peacock is a native of the East Indies and Ceylon. Nothing 
positive can be asserted regarding its domestication, as it dates from 
so great an antiquity. It was common in Greece and Rome, and in 
the days of Roman luxury dishes of 
peacock’s tongues and brains wereserved 
at the feasts of the nobles. 

This most magnificant of domesti- 
cated birds is useless except for the 
splendor of its plumage. It is general- 
ly supposed they are not sufficiently 
hardy for the farm yard. It is a mis- 
take. They are fully as hardy as the 
turkey, standing our severest winters 
well north. The males are cruel to 
:such other birds as they can master. 
= They are cowardly, and will destroy 

: E other eggs and also those of the peahen 
Fig 16. Peacock, as well. They have considerable powers 
of flight and are incorrigible wanderers. The hens do not lay until 
late in the season, and keep the nest hidden, and also the young until 
well grown. The beauty of the male when in full plumage is his 
only redeeming quality. These birds, like the turkey, cannot stand 
close conflnement. 





GEESE. 


The domestic goose is probably descended from the Grey Lag 
Goose. They were doubtless among the first domesticated birds. 
By keeping geese in an apartment of very high temperature an en- 
largement of the liver is produced, which is a favorite dish with 
epicures. Old Roman epicures thought geese livers a great delicacy. 
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There are good reasons why farmers should keep geese. They are 
hardy, pretty much get their own living in summer, the goslings soon 
take care of themselves, and it is not necessary that they have a 
stream or pond to forage in. The dressed birds sell for nearly as 
much per pound in winter as turkeys, and the feathers are valuable. 
Geese require a place where they 
may be shut up when necessary, 
and the apartment must have an 
earth floor. Those intending to 
keep geese should select either the 
Toulouse or the Embden. The 
first is grey, the latter pure white. 
Either is as large as any of the 
species. The Embden or the Tou- 
louse, crossed on the common 
geese of the country, increases the 
size of the young very much at 
se pe << the first cross, and in a few genera- 

Fig. 17. Toulouse Goose. tions the progeny will be as large 
and fine as the pure breeds. The illustration is a faithful represen- 
tation of the Toulouse breed. 





DUCKS. 


All our domestic ducks are descended from the wild or Mallard 
Duck, found in the northern parts of 
Europe, Asia and America, where 
they extend as far south as Florida 
and the West Indies; but in Europe 
they do not go so far south. 

What. was said of geese applies 
equally to ducks. They are also 
among the most easy of fowls to raise; 
and the young will destroy more in- 
sects than any other farm bird. Many “ Gn 
of the species are very beautiful. If oe : 
the eggs are hatched under a hen, and Fig. 78: iene Die. 
the hen confined in a coop so the ducklings can have their liberty, 
two or three broods will keep a large garden entirely free from in- 
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sects. The Aylesbury, a cut of which is shown, is the largest, and 
probably the best of the white ducks. The best adult birds will 
dress twelve pounds per pair. The duck will lay one hundred eggs 
in the year. Of the colored ducks, the Rouen and the Black Cayuga 
are probably the most generally profitable, and both are handsome, 
excellent layers, and have excellent flesh. 


NAMES AND POSITIONS OF FEATHERS. 


Every person should become acquainted with the nomenclature 
and designation of the feathers of fowls. Very few do. ‘To assist in 
this we have arranged alphabetically the names and places of the 
feathers, and where they may be found on the bird. 


BEARD.—A bunch of feathers under the throat of some breeds of chickens, such as Houdans or 
Polish. : ; 

Capre.—The black and white feathers (in light Brahmas particularly) under and at the bases of the 
hackle, shaped like a cape. 

CreEstT,—A crown or tuft of feathers on the head, of the same significance as top-knot. 

CusHIoN.—The mass of feathers over the rump of ahen, covering the tail—chiefly developed in 
Cochins. 

Fricuts.—The primary feathers of the wings used in flying, but tucked under the wings out of 
sight when at rest. 

Friurr.—Soft downy feathers around the thigh, chiefly developed in Asiatics. 

FURNISHED.—When acock has obtained his full tail, comb, hackles, etc., he is said to be fur- 
nished. 

Hack ies.—The peculiar, narrow, long feathers on the neck of fowls. 

HENNY OR HEN FEATHERED.—The plumage of a cock ressembling that of ahen. The absence of 
sickles. 

Lec FEATHERS.—Feathers growing from the outer sides of the shanks asin Asiatics. 

Massy.—Confused or indistinct marking of plumage. 

PENCILING.—Small marking or stripe over a feather, These may run straight across as in Ham- 
burgs, or in crescent-like form asin Partridge-Cochins. 

PRIMARIES.—The flight feather of the wings, hidden when the wing is closed, being tucked under _ 
the visible wing, composed of the “‘secondary” feathers, Usually, the primaries contain the deepest — 
color belonging to the fowls, except the tail, and great importance is attached to their color by 
breeders. 

SHAFT.—The stem or quil part of a feather. 

SicKLEs.—The long, curved feathers of a cock’s tail, properly applied only on the top pair, but 
sometimes used for one or two pairs besides. 

SPANGLING.—The marking produced by a large spot or splash on each feather different from that 
of the ground color. 

Tai CovERTSs.—The soft, glossy, curved feathers at the sides of the lower part of the tail, usually 
of the same color as the tail itself. 

Tain FEATHERS.—The straight and stiff feathers of the tail only; the top pair are sometimes 
slighly curved, but they are generally nearly if not quite straight and are contained inside the sickles 
and tail coverts. 

UNDER CoLor.—The color of the plumage seen when the surface is lifted. It is manifested chiefly 
in the down seen about the root of the feathers. 

VULTURE Hook.—Stiff, projecting feathers at the hock-joint. The feathers must be both stiff and 
projecting to be thus truly called and condemned. 
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Wes.-—The web of the feather isthe flat or plume portion; the web of the feet, the flat skin 
between the toes; of the wing, the triangular skin seen when the wings are extended, 

Wine Bars.-—-Any line of dark color across the middle of the wings, caused by the color markings 
of the feather known as the lower wing-coverts. 

Wine Bows.—The upper or shoulder part of the wings. 

Wine Pornts or Wine Butts.—The end of the primaries. 


CARE AND MANAGEMENS OF FOWLS. 


THE POULTRY HOUSE. 


It is not necessary that the poultry house be a costly and elaborate 
building. It simply is required to be capable of good ventilation, 
fairly roomy, having plenty of light, and so the fowls may be kept 
warm. Nevertheless a high temperature from fire heat is objection- 
able. It should not go over 50 degrees if artificial heat is used 
neither ought it to go much below freezing at night, if the best 
results are to be obtained in eggs, when prices are high. 

Glass Fronts. Have as much glass as possible in the south side of 
the building and if the building is longer than wide, have one of the 
wide sides face the south, and let this be pretty much all glass; the 
windows heavy double. There is nothing lost in this. The house 
will not only be comfortable every bright day in winter, but, in the 
early spring the outer sash may be removed, and thus you have the 
covering for the familly hot bed, or cold frame, in which to start early 
vegetables and flowers. 

A Simple Poultry House.—A very simple house is shown in the 
annexed figure. One part of the 
house should be partially dark, 
or rather the light should be 
dim and diffused. This should 
be used for the quarters where 
the laying boxes are placed. The 

———=—= cut shows ventilation at the top 
Convenient Poultry House, and also a wire grating with a 
shutter at the bottom for ventilation in the summer and also in very 
mild weather in winter. We prefer more glass as stated. Very 
little ventilation is necessary in winter. The upper ventilators, will 
be ample in ordinary winter wheather, with a single ventilator of the 
same size in the bottom, In the summer time all the windows may 
be taken out, and a wire grating be put in as shown in the cut, but to 
be covered with shutters in raw stormy weather, 
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The Interior of the House. Thisisimportant. The annexed cut 
shows an arrangement for nesting boxes 
| and also the proper position of the 
Mi) roosts; that is, all at the same level. | 
If some roosts are higher than others 
the fowls will fight for the highest, and 
the weaker ones mav be knocked off 
and injured. Under these, at a dist- 
ance, of, say, two feet should be a floor 
to catch the droppings. This should 
be covered with coal ashes, or better, 
eypsum to absorb and fix the liquid 
and volatile portions of the manure. 
Thus much valuable material will be saved. The means of drawing 
this into one corner, and thence into a large bucket, will easily sug- 
gest itself. — 

Lining the house with tarred felt paper 1s an, excellent idea. 
Vermin will not harbor in it and it keeps the house warm. 

Occasionally scattering a little air-slacked lime about the house 
and runs will tend to keep off vermin, keep the place sweet and 
fresh, and be healthy for the fowls. 

Division and Arrangement of the House:—The house is preferable 
with two stories. The upper part for roosting, the lower in two com- 
partments—the general room and a place for nesting. The nesting 
place should contain a nest for about every three hens. This will 
easily accomodate the layers, since hens like to lay eggs in nests al- 
ready occupied. Some nesting apartments contain only one nest to 
each four fowls. In the roosting place the perches should not only 
be on one level, but they should be large. Scantling 3x4 inches, 
rounded on the top, make good perches for any of the Asiatic fowls. 
Lighter fowls may have perches 3x3 inches. If poles are used leave 
the bark on. Sassafras makes the best poles, but any wood will do, 
having a firm bark. 

The Bath.—The general room may not only contain the feeding 
and watering places but an abundance of dust for the dust bath. 
This must never be neglected, and a full supply of perfectly dry road 
dust should be secured. Coal ashes and road dust mixed is the best 
substitute. The dust bath is absolutely necessary to barn yard fowls. 
The box in which the dust is placed should not be less than four feet 
square, and the dust therein should be at least six inches thick. This 
is one of the best preventives of lice known. 

Care of the House.—The house must be kept scrupulously clean, 
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and itis a good plan to lightly whitewash the whole inside once every 
six weeks or two months. If lice make their appearance, close the 
building tightly, first turning out the hens. Then fumigate thoroughly 
by placing live wood coals or charcoal in an iron pot and on this 
throw tar and brimstone and let it smoke for two hours to fill every 
part. First, however, it would be well to scrape all the whitewash 
away and wash all portable articles with soap suds, to which a little 
carbolic acid is added, or, if to be obtained, the liquor of gas works. 
The fumigation being over, whitewash again with whitewash, to 
which is added a little carbolic acid. Before fumigating, sprinkle 
the feathers of the fowls with Scotch snuff, and repeat in three days, 
and give fresh dust baths. 

Drinking Fountains. It is essential that the water the fowls drink 
be kept perfectly pure. For a small number of hens, a three gallon 
jug filled with water and then inverted in a suitable vessel from 
which the fowls may get water, is a good plan. This water should be 
changed every day. Ifa few nails or small pieces of iron should be 
placed in the water it will serve as a good tonic for fowls. Another 
good idea is to drop a handful of air slaked lime into two quarts of 
water and let the fowls drink it about once a week. 


THE CARE OF FOWLS. 


Food and Water. Barn yard fowls are omnivorous feeders. Hence 
they must have a variety, and this must include animal food. In 
summer, when they are allowed to range, they will supply themselves 
with insects. In winter, animal food must be supplied. The regular 
food may be of any of the cereal grains, except oats and barley. These 
should be fed sparingly. If confined, give them plenty of grass to eat. 
Indian corn in winter may furnish fully one-third of the food. If you 
feed the cooked meal of grain, let it be so stiff that it may be broken 
into bits. Let the water be fresh, pure, and plentiful. As animal 
food, in winter, sheep’s pluck, hung up just so the fowls can reach it, 
is good. Chandler’s grease (the fiber left in pressing out tallow and 
lard) may be fed. But it is not necessary to give animal food in 
winter more than two or three times a week, and then notin quantity 
more than one-half a full meal. If too much is used the fowls may 
drop their feathers. 

Exercise. Fowls require much exercise, more in fact than anim- 
als. The weather must be inclement, when they cannot take exer- 
cise. Induce them to exercise in the winter by scattering something 
they like under a light covering ofstraw. They will work faithfully 
in this way to get the last of these tid bits. 
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HOW TO HAVE EGGS IN WINTER. 


Exercise, with varied food and pure water anda warm place to 
roost, with access to nest boxes, will generally bring on the laying 
fever early. Give them also bones and oyster shells ground from the 
size of grains of wheat tothat of alarge pea. This makesa good 
erinding material for reducing the food in the gizzard. Fowls will 
not take more than they want. Keep it in some convenient place 
where they can have access toit. The Asiatics are the best winter 
layers, and when both chickens and eggs are desired these or Ply- 
mouth Rocks are good enough. In winter it is a most excellent plan 
to feed grain heated scalding hot. In handling it it will be cool 
enough not to injurethe fowls. If meal is fed let it be hot, in winter. 
It assists the hens to lay wonderfully. Pullets if well kept will com- © 
mence to lay at the age of six or seven months. By timing your 
hatching you may thus bring in the pullets to lay in the winter. 
Towards spring the old fowls will commence to lay. It is not advis- 
able to keep any hen of the larger breeds longer thanthe age of three 
years past. The bulk of the eggs will be laid between the ages of one 
and three years. 


NESTING AND INCUBATION. 


The nests of fowls must be kept absolutely free from lice. It is 
mya” «a cood plan in making up the nests 
to use some rough (waste) tobacco [4 
or sprinkle flour of sulphur with the [xg 
short soft straw or other material of [= 
which the nestis made. | 
1 Most people think any open box Fig. 2. Plan 
Fig. 1, Plan for¥en s West. oy barrel unprotected from the bright 10” 27's Nest. 
glare of broad day-light is as good a place as any for hens to lay. It 
is a mistake. Left to themselves, hens always seek some secluded 
dimly lighted place to nest. Follow their instincts and give them 
such nests as their natures crave. We give cuts showing the plans 
for an excellent nest. A, is the open lid; B, entrance to nest; C, end 
of box; D, entrance to box; E, opening by which to insert hand and 
get eggs; H, nest andeggs. With such nestsas these hens will never 
eat their eggs. 

Once a hen has brought off a clutch of chickens, take out all the 
nesting material and burn it; also scald the nest if possible. In cold 
weather do not put more than seven eggs undera hen. When the 
buds of hardy shrubs begin to open the hen may have nine. When 
corn is fairly up a hen should keep eleven warm, and in summer 
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thirteen eggs may be given to a large, well feathered hen. In May 
and June, except far north, a nest made directly on the ground will 
give the best result. It furnishes just the amount of moisture the 
eggs seem to require. 

Incubation of Fowls. The following table will show the period of 
incubation of various fows. 





{ 
Period of Incubation Days. 


Name of Bird. 











Shortest. | Longest. Average. 
JE TERSONINGH, 3 eS nase Bore eee 16 20 18 
EUG Pete en Inte tne alec desi ain e's 19 24 21 
MMU KONG oer hie cbse c.3 sas i Si 24 30 26 
ORM nitar. tewe boy Sure sa oo 28 32 30 
OOS fscnd hen iils en bee ses 27 | 33 | 30 








The turkey sitting on the eggs of the hen or duck hatches them 
_ out about three days quicker than the duck, or hen would. 

Males to Females. ‘The number of hens to a male may be stated 
as one rooster to eight hens, though often as high as fourteen hens are 
allowed. If eggs are not intended for hatching, no males need be 
kept, and the eggs will keep longer therefor. 

THE CARE OF CHICKENS. 

Do not feed the young chicks for the first twenty-four hours after 
hatching. Feed the hen, but allow perfect quiet. The next day after 
- hatching give them hard boiled egg crumbled fine, and continue this 
for two or three days. As drink give them sweet skimmed milk. Then 
for a few days give them eggs beaten up thoroughly with sweet, new 
milk. Thicken this with oat-meal, two parts, fine corn meal one part, 
and wheat middlings one part. Make it so stiff that when baked in 
the oven and cold it will crumble. Itis cheap and most excellent. 

Vary this by boiling liver to a broth. Chop the liver fine and add 
buckwheat or oat-meal, so it will crumble nicely. Feed also, occas- 
ionally, a little onion tops chopped fine, in the mess, and when they 
will eat it, give lettuce or other greens that may be available. 

When grain may be given.—At the age of two weeks the chickens 
' may be given clean wheat, rye and broken corn. The two former 
may be screenings and whole grain may be substituted at the age of 
four weeks. 

Coops.—Almost anything may be improvised as coops. The best, 
however, is formed as follows: Makea box 18x24 inches, high enough 
for the hen to stand upright, and roofed toturn rain. From the open 
end of this run a passage-way for the. chickens, six inches high, as 
wide as the coop, and two feet long. Slat this on top with lath, wide 
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enough apart so the chickens cannot get out, leaving the front end 
closed with an orifice the whole width of the front, and three inches 
wide at first. As the chickens grow, increase to five inches. Thus the 
chickens can have a feeding place and a hiding place, free from 
molestation, and if anything isto be fed, not required by the mother, 
it is safe. It is also safe against all other fowls. Set these coops in 
the garden, and the chickens will keep the grounds ridden of insects, 
and to their own advantage. Young ducks hatched under hens are 
still better foragers on insects. Feed young chickens five times a 
day at first, and after four weeks of age, four times a day. 


RAISING BROILERS. 


The earlier you get chickens for broiling, whether for sale or for 
family use, the more money or satisfaction there isin them. Very 
early chickens, weighing half a pound each, will often bring $8 or $9 
a dozen; this is at the rate of about $1.50 a pound. In July it may 
bother you to get $5 a dozen for chicks weighing from one to one and 
a quarter pounds. Of course it costs more—much more—to produce 
broilers in May than in July, but not nearly so much as the great 
difference in price. You mav not expect to produce more than one 
half grown chicken to each egg placed under a hen. The cost of the 
chicken at ten days old may be six cents. The food from this time 
on may cost flve cents for every pound of chicks produced from it, 
and the chicks should double in weight every ten days until they are 
forty days old. They will cost about one cent a week for ten weeks, 
and should then weigh about two pounds, but as a rule they do not 
always reach two pounds weight until about twelve weeks old. Every 
one who keeps chickens should have plenty of broilers, and no man’s 
family can better afford to have plenty for his table than the well-to- 
do farmer who raises them. 


FATTENING POULTRY. 


If poultry are in good flesh when put up to fatten, two weeks 
should finish them fat. Never take fowls for market from the yard. 
Fattened as we show, they will bring nearly double what they would 
taken in a half fat condition from the yards. 

How to Fatten Fowls.—Confine the fowls in a place where there is 
only adim light. Feed them three times a day all they can eat of 
corn meal mush, made as thick as possible. A better way is to put 
each fowl in & coop, so small thatit cannot turn round, and feed them 
all they can get down, three times a day, allowing them skimmed 
milk to drink. If these pens are made one beside the other, so the 
heads of the fowls can be taken in the hand the pellets of food may 
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be put in the mouth as long as they will swallow. This is called 
stuffing, but when fat, or when they no longer take food readily, the 
fowls should be sold immediately. Fat fowls never lack buyers 
whatever the season of the year. 


DRESSING AND MARKETING. 


The dressing and marketing of poultry are among the most im- 
portant in the whole category connected with the management of 
poultry. The following will show in a condensed form the more im- 
portant practical features in dressing, packing and marketing. 

Killing and Dressing.—Let the fowl fast at least twelve hours be- 
fore killing. No person ever made money by selling a fowl with 
half a pint of raw corn in the crop. Tiethe legsof the fowl together, 

hang it up, open the beak, pass a sharp thin-bladed knife into the 
~ mouth and up into the roof, dividing the membrane of the brain; 
thus the bird is killed instantly. Cut the throat and let it bleed. The 
best way to pick is without scalding and while the bird is quite warm. 
It may be easily done and the bird not torn; thus dressed it will bring 
enough more in a city market to pay the extra trouble. If you prefer 
scalding have the water scalding hot—not boiling—190° is justright. 
Immerse the fowl, holding it by the legs, taking it out and in, until 
the feathers slip easily. Persons become very expert at this, the 
feathers coming away by brushing them with the hand, apparently. 
Pick clean. Hang the turkeys and chickens by the feet, and ducks 
and geese by the head to cool. Under no circumstances whatever 
should ducks and geese be scalded. Pick dry. Take off the heads 
of the chickens as soon as picked, tie the skin neatly over the stump, 
draw out the insides carefully, and hangup tocool. Never sell fowls 
undrawn. They will bring enough more drawn and cleanly packed, 
with the heart, gizzard and liver placed inside each fowl, to pay for 
the trouble. Let them get thoroughly cool—as cold as possible—but 
never, under any circumstances, frozen. There is always money in 
properly prepared poultry. Money is lost in half fitting them for 
market, the fowls often being forwarded in a most disgusting state. 

Packing.—Provide clean boxes, and place a layer of clean hay, or 
straw quite free from dust, in the bottom. Pick up a fowl, and bend. 
the head under and to one side of the breast bone, and lay it down 
flat on its breast, back up, the legs extending straight out behind, the 
first fowl to be laid in the left hand corner. So placed, lay a row 
across the box to the right, and pack close, row by row, until only 
one row is left, then reverse the heads, laying them next the other 
end of the box, the feet under the previous row of heads. If thereis 
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a space left between the two last rows, put in what birds will fit side- 
ways. If not, pack in clean, long straw, and also pack in straw at the 
sides and between the birds, so they cannot move. Pack straw enough 
over one layer of the fowls, so that the others cannot touch, and so 
preceed until the box is full. Fill the box full. There must never 
be any shaking, or else the birds will become bruised, and loss will 
ensue. Many packers of extra poultry place paper over and under 
each layer before filling in the straw. Nail the box tight; mark the 
initials of the packer, the number of fowls and variety, and mark 
plainly the full name of the person or firm to whom it is consigned 
with street and number on the box. Thus the receiver will know at 
a glance what the box contains, and does not have to unpack to find 
out. If you follow these directions carefully, you will have to submit 
to no drawbacks from any respectable dealer to whom you consign 
the goods. 
COMMON DISEASES OF POULTRY. 


The diseases to which fowls are subject may be divided into sev- 
eral distinctive forms: contagious diseases; diseases of the respir- 
atory organs; diseases of the digestive organs and skin diseases, in- 
cluding parasites. The prevention of disease by cleanliness and other 
hygienic conditions is of more importance than all curative means; 
especially in the prevention of malignant diseases, almost impossible 
to treat. 


Roup. Roup is distinguished from simple catarrh as follows: If roup, there will be a thick 
opaque, offensive discharge from the nostrils, and froth appears at the inner corners of the eyes. 
The side of the face swells and the fowl soon dies. There is little use in trying to cure badly infect- 
ed fowls. Kill and bury every one deeply. Change the apparently well fowls to dry, warm, well 
ventilated quarters, and give every large fowl a tablespoonful, and every small fowl a teaspoonful of 
castor oil. Syringe the nostrils with 1 part of chloride of soda to 2 parts of water, by insertinga 
small syringe in the slit of the roof of the mouth of the fowls. The oil having been given two or 
three hours, prepare the following: % once balsam copaiba: 144 once Jiquorice powder, and % drachm 
piperine. Divide into 30 doses, and give each fowl a dose enveloped in glycerine, two or three 
times a day until relief is obtained. Any fowl getting worse shouldbe killed and buried. Disinfect 
all quarters where fowls are kept, as directed for chicken cholera. The remedy is to be used on fowls 
not yet affected or only slightly so. 

CHICKEN CHOLERA. Asin the foregoing, once down thereis little tobe done, Take the well 
from the sick into comfortable, clean quarters. Wash the house where the sick fowls are with the 
following :—Mix two ounces of sulphuric acid with two gallons of water, and keep all the droppings 
from the fowls saturated with the solution by sprinkling witha common watering pot. Care must 
be exercised in preparing the solution, not to get the clear acid on the clothes. When mingled with 
the water it is perfectly safe, and this is a good disinfectant; use it for all the droppings, well and 
sick. At the first indication of purging, take 5 grains of powdered chalk, 5 grains of powdered Turkey 
rhubarb, and 2 grains of cayenne pepper. Mix into a pellet with rye flour and a very little water. 
If this does not check the discharge, give every five hours until relieved 1 grain each of powdered 
opium and of powdered ipecac. One of the best preventives, and, in the early stage, successful in 
treating chicken cholera, is by beating two tablespoonfuls of copperas fine, and mixing it with three 
or four quarts of meal, so all the poultry may get a proper portion. This may be used every two or 
three weeks during the hot season. 

CaTARRH AND Broncuitis. Simple catarrh, may run into bronchitis, Roup (which see) often 
cannot be distinguished from catarrh in its incipient stage, _If the difficulty be catarrh, remove the 
fowls to warm quarters, and give warm food liberally dusted with red pepper. Ifthe disease de- 
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velops into bronchitis, there will be cough, with raising of the head to breathe, and a more or less of- 
fensive breath. If the case is as stated, give as one dose 1 grain calomel and grain tarter emetic. 
Strip afeather to within half an inch of the end, andswab the throat thoroughly with powdered 
borax, and give the fowls to drink 44 once chloride of potasium, desolved in 2 quarts of water. 

GaprEs. The causeis a parasite. Itis said to bethe youngofa tick like parasite lodged on the 

_ heads of chickens, when from two to four months old. If suspected examine with a pocket lens, 
and, if found, destroy them with the following: 4% once flowers of sulphur; % once crude petroleum ; 
1 once mercurial ointment and 1 once lardoil. Melt the whole together by placing the vessel con- 
taining the ingredients in another, with water below scalding heat. Mix thoroughly, and apply just 
warm. Asaremedy for the gapes, strip a small quill feather to within half an inch of the end; dip 
in spirits of turpentine, thurst it into the opening to the wind pipe, at the base of the tongue, turn it 
around once or twice and withdrawn it. Repeat next day ifnecessary. Give skimmed milk to drink, 
and soft food in which a Jittle black pepper has been intimately mixed. . 

Consumption, This is rarely found except when fowls are kept in damp unventilated quarters, 
or else it is the result of weakened constitution, from too close breeding. There isno remedy. If 
your poultry has this disease from hereditary causes the breeding must be changed. Any fowl 
found wasting away, having a cough, and occasionally throwing out matter, should be killed and 
buried. 

DiaRRuaGA. The remedy is identical with that recommended for purging in chicken cholera 
(which see). ; 

IMPACTION OF THE Crop. In a serious case, clip off the feathers from over the crop, cut freely in 
with a sharps knife, remove the contents and sew up the orifice. Keep the bird for ten days on soft 
food. If the fowl is in good condition, and not specially valuable as a breeder, it is better to killand 
dress for the table. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE EGG ORGANS. This is occasioned by various causes, most often perhaps 
from over feeding, or feeding with smutty grain. Acrid or astringent seeds, as those of grapes, are 
also supposed to occasion the disability. 1 grain of calomel and 1-12 of a grain of tarter emetic may 
be given and a second dose if necessary. 

Pir.—Pip is not a disease, but the result of other disease. Remove the incrustation, and wash 
with chloride of soda. If there is stoppage of the nostrils, inject into them 1 part of chloride 
of soda to 2 parts of water by introducing a small syringe into the slit in the roof of the mouth. If 
the fowls are constitutionally ailing, give 1 teaspoonful of castor oil. In fact treat them as recom- 
mended in incipient roup. 

ScaLy LEG.—Rub the legs and feet of the poultry with kerosene. Clean with soapsuds and 
water, and oil the parts: repeatif necessary. Another good remnedy isto wash the legs clean and 
when thoroughly dry anoint with veterinary carbolic salve or even with cosmoline. Attend also to 
the cleanly condition of the roosting places, etc. 

LEG WEAKENESS'—There is no other remedy than to change the breeding of the fowls. The 
large Asiatics are most subject to the disease, 

SPINAL WEAKNESS.—This is the result of a weakened constitution. If the fowls are highly bred, 
give them more stamina by the infusion offresh, strong blood. Ifthe poultry yard, houses or roost- 
ing places are not entirely clean, make them so at once. 

RuEUMATISM.—Cold, damp quarters is the cause. The same cause produces cramp and other 
diseases, and like rheamatism, it is useless todoctor. Preventit by having good dry quarters. 

APoPLEXy.—Overfeeding and confined quarters bring it on. Treat by opening the large vein under 
the wing. By pressure on the vein the blood will continue to flow as long as may be desired. 

VeRTIGO.—This is another disease caused by over feeding and lack of exercise. When a birdis 
found affected hold the head under a stream of cold water until relief is obtained. Then give 10 
grains of jalap, and do not feed too strongly. 

PARALYSIS.—The causes producing this disease are the same asin vertigo. Thereisnocure. The 
prevention of all this class of diseases is clean, well ventilated quarters, not too heavy feeding, and 
making the fowls scratch for a share of their living. 

PouLTRY LOUSINESS.—There are various lice attacking poultry. If not attended to they will soon 
so increase as to cause the flock to die. The lossis attributed generally to chicken cholera. The 
prevention is a dust bath in which the fowls can wallow freely, frequent fumigation of the poultry 
house, and whitewashing, The “hen spider,’’ a very minute louse, is one of the worst, and hens 
roosting near horses will convey the lice in millions thereto. The best remedy for killing lice on in- 
fested hens, we have tried, is to make a strong decoction of tobacco water. Have it at blood heatin 
awash boiler. Take each fowl separately, and stand itinthe boiler. Give each one a thorough wash- 
ing, being particular to ru) well into their heads and under their wings. In four days repeat the 
operation. Itwill be found effectual. Cleanliness in the hen-house, and a constant dust bath ready 
for them, with sprinkling sitting hens with a little Scotch snuff, occasionally, should keep them free 
from vermin. j 
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FROSTED COMB.—This sometimes occurs in cold weather. Treat by rubbing the affected part 
night and morning for several days with a mixture composed of one part turpentine and two parts 
of glycerine. Also in the middle of the day apply a mixture of one part rose water and three parts 
sweet oil. : 

SoFT SHELLED EGGS. This is caused by a lack of shell forming material. Pound up old oyster 
shells or old clam shells and feed a little to the fowls with their food. This is usually sufficient. 

PULLING FEATHERS.—-This is an acquired habit caused by a lack of animal food when in confin- 
ement. Preventit by giving a varied diet; wheat, bran, meat if possible, and less corn. 

HENS EATING EGGS. Although this is not properly a disease itis a very annoying habit, Left 
to themselves, hens always select adark or dimly lighted and secluded place to lay. Follow their 
instincts and make the nests dark and they will not eat the eggs. 


PIGEONS. 


Europe is the country wherein special attention is given to pigeons, 
and Great Britian, and especially England, stands pre-eminent for 
interest in the breeding of amateur varieties, but on the Continent 
the carrier pigeon, the most eminent of any special variety, is more 
generally bred. 

In the United States pigeons are not generally kept, except the 
common variety, unless it be by fanciers, or those who make breed- 
ing a special business. The varieties of pigeons are now so large in | 
number that many of them would not be recognized as belonging to 

the genus Columba. Yet all our ama- 
teur varieties are descended from this 
genus. The Blue Rock pigeon is general- 
ly held as the progenitor of domestic 
varieties. The breeding of fancy pigeons 
is old, certainly as old’as the time of 
Varro and Pliny. In fact, one hundred 
years ago the following distinct varieties 
were ennumerated: Pouters, Carriers, 
Horseman, Dragoons, Croppers, Pouting 
horseman, F'an-tails. Chinese and Lace 
pigeons, Tumblers, Turners, Barbs, 'Tur- 
2 bits, Owls and Scimeters. The list, how- 

The Carrier Pigeon. ever, will interest only the fancier. 

Breeding of Pigeons.—All that is required for the breeding of 
pigeons isa number of compartments, each one enclosed, and large 
enough for an individual pigeon; the nesting place must be for the 
hen. These must only communicate with the outer air, but should 
be provided with trap doors at the back, for cleaning and to enable 
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_ squabs (young pigeons) to be taken when wanted. It is also better 
that some arrangement may be made so the outer orifice may be 
closed at will, for catching and examing the old birds, at night, when 
necessary. Itmay berepeated,every room must havea separate place 
for males and also females, else there will be quarrelling and break- 
ing of eggs. 

The eggs of the pigeon require seventeen days of incubation. 
During the period of sitting, the male bird is very attentive to his 
mate, assisting in covering the eggs. If care is taken a brood may 
be hatched every six weeks, but, as a rule, a brood once in two months 
is all that should be expected. In feeding the young the pigeon 
macerates the food in the crop, and regurgitates it for feeding. In 
fact pigeons will throw out food that may be inthe crop, upon finding 
something it likes better. 

The parents care for the young (called squabs) until they are 
able to feed themselves and then drive them out. If wanted for the 
table squabs should be taken just before they are ready to fly, since 
then they are at the best. 
iy Food. Pigeons eat all the cereal grains, 
; but when at liberty they live largely on the 

seeds of weeds. Small acorns are also a 
favorite food. Nevertheless they do great 
harm in fields by breaking down the heads 
of ripening grain. Wheat, oats, barley, 
buckwheat and peas are greedily eaten. 
They are alsoimmoderately fond of rape and 
hemp seed, but this should be given only 
in small quantity. So, also, they like boiled 
potatoes, soaked bread, and meat cut into 
bits, may be given occasionally. It is 

\ = essential that they have pure water where 
ie Pigeon, | they may get it at will. 

Varieties. The varieties that have diverged most greatly from 
the original are the tumbler, carrier, pouter and fan tail. We 
ceive anillustration of the Pouter which has the power of enormously 
inflating its crop. Among the more important of the varieties, are 
the Horseman, Dragoon, Jacobin, Nun, Owl, Barb, Trumpeter, 
Turbit, Runt, and Archdeacon. These are all varieties of no special 
excellence except for show, the carrier pigeons excepted. These 
are valuable for carrying messages, from their wonderful instincts 
 yeturning to the cote where they were reared, from 500 to 1,000 
miles distant, and after being away for months. Their training is 
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a special means to this end. The common pigeon is that from which 
most profit will be gotten, as food pigeons. We do not advise their 


being kept on farms, because they are certainly destructive to small 
erain by breaking it down. 


PARASITES AND DISEASES. 


PARASITES.—Pigeons are subject to no less than five parasites. They may be destroyed by the 
same means as recommended for poultry. f 

Among the diseases to which pigeons are subject, are the following: 

Rovur.—Kill and bury all diseased birds; give all others three or four cloves of garlic every day. 

ScroFuLa.—This is a disease of the joints. Ifthey become stiff, the bird is rendered useless. 
An application of tincture of iodine is recommended to be applied, if used in time, before the bird 
shows much pain. 

CANKER.—This is adisease of the mucus membrane of the mouth and throat, said to be contag- 
ious, and especially fatal to young birds. The remedy is to clear the mucus or matter from the aff- 
ected parts and touch with lunar caustic, or else swab the parts with burnt alumn blended with 
honey. : 

VERTIGO, SCOURING AND DIARRHGA.—may be cured as recommended for poultry, except the 
doses should not be more than one fifth that recommended for barn yard fowls. 

Mov.utine.—If the birds do not moult freely, give alittle hemp seed with the other food and 
add a little saffron to the drinking water. 


BEES AND BEE KEEPING. 


RIGIN OF BEES. The honey bee issupposed to be of Asiatic 

origin, from whence it was transported to Europe and thence to 

America. Bees have been known and their peculiar habits 
studied from the remotest antiquity. In Ancient Egypt they were 
the hieroglyphic emblem of royalty. The frequent allusions to bees 
and honey in the Bible are well known. They have arrested the at- 
tention of philosophers, like Aristotle, and poets, like Virgil, and 
Cicero says that Aristomachus devoted sixty years to the study of 
these insects. As in all other branches of human knowledge many 
erroneous ideas have been entertained, and our present knowledge is 
the result of ages of patient labor. | Honey bees are now broken up 
into a great number of varieties. 

The Honey Bee. The honey bee belongs to the family Apide. 
This includes all insects which feed their young on pollen and honey. 
The most valuable member of the family to man is the honey or hive 
bee, so called in contradistinction to the bumble or ground bee. The 
other members of the family are interesting principally to the natural- 
ist, except that the Bumble bee (Bombex) is valuable to the farm, in- 
asmuch as it fertilizes red clover blossoms in its search for honey. 
The honey bee, entomologically, is a hexapod, that is, a true insect. 
The sub-order to which it belongs (Hymenoptera) includes wasps, 
ants, ichneuman flies and Saw-flies. The honey bee has strong jaws 
for biting and gnawing, and a tongue for sucking up liquid sweets. 
This insect is never solitary, but lives as a community (colony ) com- 
posed of one perfect female, called mother or queen bee, of a com- 
paratively few perfect males, during the summer, and of a vast num- 
ber of neuter bees, denominated workers. 
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SPECIES AND VARIETIES. 


There is but onespecies of the family, that interests as a honey 
producer. There is a stingless bee found in Mexico and South — 
America, (Milipona), that like our honey bees build their combs in 
hollow logs, and produce largely of wax. There are other stingless 
bees met with in Africa, India and Australia, which build their combs 
in the branches of trees. The Apis dorsata of Australia build their 
combs in the branches of trees. Besides A. dorsata and Muillifica 
the other varieties mentioned by naturalists are A. adansonii, fasciata, 
Indica, laboressa, ligustica and unicolor. 

Varieties of the Honey Bee. Of the species apis mellifica there 
are a number of varieties. Speculative persons have introduced the 
Egyptian, the Carniolan, Cyprian and Javan. The Italian is now 
pretty generally distributed, and has superceded the common black 
bee of the country, to a considerable extent. Heath, Herzegovinian 
and krainer bees, and also an albino have been also stated to be dist- 
inct varieties. The Italian has merit. Beyond the Italian and the 
common black bee, no person need care to look, The common black 
bee is too well known to need description. They are not, however 
black but grayish black. The Italian is somewhat larger than the 
common bee. It has three bright yellow bands: at the back of the 
abdomen. ‘The Italians are also credited with being less inclined to 
sting than the black bees. On the contrary the Egyptian which is a 
banded bee, like the Italian, but smaller, is said to be especially irasc- 
ible. Yet as to whether any of the varieties of the honey bees sting 
or not depends pretty much upon the bee keeper. Nevertheless bees 
really do seem to have a repugnance to some persons, whether from 
their scent, or what, is not known. 


GENDERS AND HABITS OF THE HONEY BEES. 


There are three genders of the honey bee. One is the perfect 
female or mother bee, generally rear 

known as the queen. Her sole- 
duty, is to lay eggs. She has no 
power of feeding herself, and must § 
be constantly attended to by the 
workers. Next is the drone. It 
has no power of gathering honey 
but must be fed. Itisthe perfect : | 
male of the swarm. The sole prov- Magnified ead of Queen, 
ince of the drone is the impregnation of the perfect female, or queen 
bee; and the queen once impregnated is thereafter fertile for life. 
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The next and last, but important, gender is that of the worker bee. 
The workers are simply neuters, or rather inperfectly developed 
females. These do all the work of the hive, keep the heat equable, 
attend to the ventilation, build combs, gather honey to fill them, care 
for the eggs of the queen, when laid, fond the larva when hatched, 
and keep guard generally bo know that all is going on properly in and 
shout the hive. 





Worker Bee. 


A \ye 
Queen Bee, Drone. 


Size of the Cells.—The queen bee deposites the eggs in the brood 
cells. Brood cells areof three kinds. 1. Those intended for rearing 
queens, and specially prepared as occasion requires. 2. The drone 
cells. These are between six and seven lines in depth and three and 
one-third in diameter. Those intended for rearing workers are about 
five lines deep and two and one-fifth lines in diameter. It requires 
thirty-two drone cells to the inch, and forty-eight 
worker cells to the inch. These are used of course 
in storing honey when not required for brood. Be- 
sides these there are store combs, and sometimes 
Eogs of Bees Magni- these are much deeper than the brood combs. 

us Rearing Brood. ‘The queen is capableof deposit- 
ing two thousand eggs a day. Over three thousand is stated by Ber- 
lepsch to have been deposited in twenty-four hours, and fifty-seven 
thousand in twenty days. The number of eggs the queen will lay 
during her life of three years, and from a single impregnation, is es- 
timated from one million to one million three hundred thousand. 
The egg being laid, it is hatched, if a queen, in threedays. The full 
development of the larva, through feeding by the workers, requires 
eight days for a worker or a queen, and nine and a half days for a 
drone. The whole time for the development of the worker, from the 
egg to the perfect bee, is twenty-one days. They begin to gather 
honey in sixteen days after emerging from the cell, being employed 
during the intermediate time in labor within the hive. The drones 
require twenty-four days for perfect development from the egg and 
fly in a few days after emerging from the cell. The queen is mature 
in sixteen days from the egg, and will fly in a few hours after emerg- 
ing from the cell. 
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THE POPULATION OF THE HIVE. 


An independent colony of hives is denominated a swarm when 
they leave the parent hive if com- 
posed of a queen, workers and 
drones. A colony capable of taking 
care of itself, however, should have 
not less than three thousand to 
four thousand worker bees. A 
medium swarm is computed to con- 
tain fifteen thousand bees; a good 
swarm, twenty-five thousand, and | 
alargeswarm thirty thousand bees. 
Just before swarming as many as 
fifty thousand may be gathered in 
and out of the hive. The drone 

Frame of Brood with Queen Cells. weighs nearly double that of the 
worker, about one hundred weigh an ounce. Of the workers about 
two hundred and ninety weigh an ounce, and three thousand six 
hundred and sixty workers are contained in a quart—dry measure— 
and weigh twelve and one-half ounces. A : 
good swarm at the end of the honey season 
should weigh nearly or quite eight pounds, 
and measure not less than four quarts. 
There are seldom more than three hundred 
to four hundred drones in a swarm during 
the summer season, and these either die or 
are killed by the workers before cold weather. 
Worker bees are undeveloped females, that 
is without theovaries. ‘The drones are per- 
fect males, and the queen is a fully develop- . 
ed female. The life of the worker during the working season is from 
two to three months, but those contained in the hive in the autumn 
survive the winter, unless destroyed by some means outside the or- 
dinary course of nature. 








Larva of Bee Magnified, 


HONEY, POLLEN, PROPOLIS, ETC. 


Honey is the nectar of flowers. It is gathered by the worker bees 
and held in the honey sack-—which is about the size of a small pea— 
intact until deposited in the comb. ‘T'he bee enters the cell of comb 
head first upon returning to the hive, and disgorges the nectar, it 
having undergone no change. That intended for the nourishment of 
the bee passes into the stomach from the sack, and there is digested. 
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Pollen or Bee Bread, so called, is the farina or pollen of flowers. 
Its use is to feed the young when mixed with honey; also for the ma- 
ture bees as food, and digested for the elaboration of wax. ef 

Propolis is the resin of buds, gathered by bees to fasten combs, 
cover uneven surfaces in the hive, for filling cracks, and to cover and 
seal over any offensive substance. Os 


HOW COMB IS MADE. 


Honey comb, which when melted, forms the bees-wax of com- 

REE merce, is not gathered in its natural 
| state. The wax is a product of the 
digestion of honey by the worker 
bees. It is secreted by special 























il Si as scales between the segments on 
ion, the underside of the bees. The 
manner of production is: Bees gorge themselves with honey, and 
hang suspended, by the claws, motionless from the top of the hive. 
in twenty-four hours the scales of wax appear, and are gathered for use 
by other bees. The quantity of honey required to be digested to pro- 
duce a pound of wax, has been variously estimated at from eight to 
twenty pounds. Some honey will undoubtedly produce more wax 
than others. The probability is that it takes about twelve pounds of 
honey, on an average, to produce one pound of wax. It will there- 
fore be seen that wax is a costly production to bees. 

Comb Foundation. The large amount of time lost by the bees in 
the production of wax has led to various means of saving comb. 
Throwing out the liquid honey from the comb by means of a centri- 
fugal machine is now practiced by all extensive bee keepers. The 
comb is then returned to the hive to be refilled. This goes on so long 
as the honey season lasts. To still further save bee labor, comb. 
foundation was invented. Upon this the cells of the comb are built 
by the bees. This is simply a thin sheet of wax, pressed into proper 
shape by a machine. The foundation comb is shown in the cut an- 
nexed. Yet, the artificial can never equal the natural—the delicate 
manipulation of the bee. The walls of the comb, as produced by bees 
is, when first formed, only the 180th part of an inch thick. 

Comb Architecture. As stated already, there are three kinds of 
cells in the hives. The smaller, something over one-fifth of an inch 
in diameter, and hexagonal, are worker cells. Another and larger 
kind of cells are also hexagonal and intended for the rearing of drones, 
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These are one fourth of an inch in diameter. The third variety are 
pointed vertically or diagonally downward, are peanut shaped, and 
are only built at swarming time or when the workers wish to rear a 
queen. These three cells are shown on page __, frame of brood and 
queen cells. The worker cells are shown at the top, the drone cells 
at the bottom. One queen cell is shown in the centre and four others 
near to and at the edge of the comb. 


WHAT BEES FORAGE ON. 


Bees will eagerly seek any sweet substance, as syrup, sugar, glu- 
cose, honey dew, ete. Honey due is an exudation from species of 
Aphis—plant lice. The real natural food of the honey. bee is the 
nectar of flowers. Bees, as heretofore stated, also require farina—the 
pollen of flowers—and also the gum of certain trees and plants. 
Farina is sometimes furnished artifically from the fine meal of rye. 
The plants and trees furnishing superior honey, and in great abun- 
dance, are many. Mr. K. P. Kidder in “Secrets in Bee Keeping,” 
ennumerates a list of many valuable plants for honey as well as those 
producing superior honey dew, so called. The following is a con- 
densation from his work: 7 

Valuable Honey Plants. White clover may be considered the basis 
of honey-producing plants in the United states. In quality it ranks 
as No. 1, except in color, which is of a beautiful straw tint; but its 
flavor and richness far excells white clover honey. Buckwheat 
furnishes a fair pasturage, but is of a short duration, unless sown 
from time to time, varying from one to two weeks, from May until 
about the middle of July. In this way, buckwheat may be made quite 
useful for bees; but the honey is of an inferior quality in both taste, 
color and smell; its taste is strong and somewhat pungent; its color | 
dark, resembling some grades of cane-syrups. It is said to improve 
in flavor with age. Next in order comes the common mustard. It 
yields a profusion of flowers, which furnish a large quantity of honey 
and of good quality, but it is not cultivated to any extent; therefore 
it must be ranked at present with those transient flowers that fill 
up little vacancies during the season. Numerous shrubs and trees 
afford large quantities of honey. Amongst the most prominent, 
is basswood, which puts forth its blossoms about the middle of 
July, and retains them nearly two weeks; its blossoms yield a rich 
and pleasant honey, and, some seasons, in great abundance. This 
honey is peculiar for its superior rich, soft, and mellow taste while 
new; possessing the least acridity of any honey known excepting 
honey dew. 
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Next is the tulip tree, or whitewood. Its flowers are bell shaped, 
usually stand somewhat inverted, and are said sometimes to yield a 
teaspoonful of pure honey in twenty-four hours. If this tree was as 
common as the linden, it would be classed at the head. It is held to 
yield the most honey to the individual tree of any in the United States. 
But its flavor is inferior to basswood, especially when new, possessing 
apungent, aromatic taste, somewhat peppery, which itis said will leave 
it with age. Catnip blossoms in June and lasts until the frosts of 
Autumn. It furnishes a continuation of blossoms through the sea- 
son, whether wet, or dry, and well fills up the interim that exists 
between the maturing of one species and the blooming of another. 
It yields honey second to none in quantity and quality. The apple 
tree, pear, quince, cherry, peach, plum, apricot, chestnut, horse-chest- 
nut, are abundant honey producers; the two last often yield large 
quantities of honey from their flowers, and also their leaves are re- 
ceptacles for honey dews. The soft maple often yields a fair quantity 
and quality of honey in early spring. The hard maple also yields in 
its season, and its leaves like the chestnuts, oaks, hickory, elms, bass- 
wood, etc., are sometimes covered with honey dew. Blackberry and 
raspberry furnish beautiful honey and in considerable quantities. 
Catnip, madwort or hoarhound, motherwort, and mustard ought to 
be ranked next to the clovers for their great value for honey. They 
blossom at a time when the white clover fails to yield honey, and 
most other flowers have faded. The dandelion furnishes a rich pas- 
ture, but its duration is too short to make it very valuable, except as 
one of the promiscuous blossoms, that fill up the intervals between 
those that are superior. The black locust, as well as the honey 
locust, yields much honey during the few days it is in blossom. 
Mignonette furnishes a rich pasturage forbees. It blosoms from June 
until the autumnal frosts. 


CARE AND MANAGEMENT OF BEES. 


Keep But Few Swarms. The bee department of this book is not 
written for those who keep large apiaries. It is intended simply to 
enable farmers and suburban residents to keep a few swarms to 
furnish the family with honey that they know to be pure. What 
colonies you do keep take care of them. One full swarm is better 
than three or four weak ones. The bee wanders but a short way 
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from the hive to procure honey, unless in times of great scarcity. 
Three miles is probably the extent of the flight. The villager, there- — 
fore, with one or two swarms, and the farmer with three or four 
swarms will get larger profit than he who has a dozen or twenty 
swarms, unless it 1s intended to make a specialty of bee keeping, 
This the farmer cannot do with profit. 

ee about the Hives. The hive should never be approached 
suddenly or in a boisterous manner. The more de- 
liberate and quiet you are the less will you excite 
tm, the bees. However much bees seem excited they 
|, 7 seldom sting a person who stands perfectly still, 
When fairly enraged, the hum is sharp and the 
scent strong. When enraged it is better to move 
quietly away. If necessary work is to be perform- 
ed, have a fumigator with you—a few whiffs of 
smoke will cause the bees to at once fill themselves 

i with honey. They then seldom sting. If unfor- 
Beeveil. | tunately you are afraid of bees, or if they seem to 
have an antipathy to you, put on a bee veil when working about the 
hives. Ladies-who are not especially timid make most successful 
manipulators of bees. They are light handed, deft, active in mani- 
pulation, and gentle in all necessary operations. 

Hiving a Swarm. At the time of swarming, bees are always 
_ gorged with honey, and will not then sting unless pinched, or other- 
wise roughly handled. When a swarm issues from the hive they 
generally soon settle on some convenient branch or shrub near. If 
inclined to leave the premises, ringing of bells, beating of tin pans, or 
other noise has no effect. Ifa dash of cold water can be thrown among 
them, it will generally cause them to settle. The next best means is to 
throw dry sand among them, if they will not settle. If they settle on ~ 
a limb easy to be reached, take the hiver (a light box two feet long by 
ten inches wide, with sides six inches high;) this is fastened to a 
handle thrust through the bottom and of length sufficient to reach 
the swarm; they may be gently shaken into this hiver by jarring the 
lhmb with it. A bushel basked fastened to a pole makes a good 
hiver. The hive may then be set over the hiver, and if the bees do 
not seem to be inclind to enter the hive, a fine spray of cold water 
will hasten them. 

If the limb can be cut off conveniently without dislodging the bes 
it may be laid on the ground and the hive placed over it. If upon 
a high limb, tie a rope to the limb, outside where it is to be sawn, pass 
the rope over a higher limb, with end enough so it may reach the 
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ground; then saw the limb, being careful when the limb begins to 
bend, to saw socarefully that the end will gradually sink down. Then 
sever the limb, having the rope taut, and let the whole slowly to the 
eround. Thus a little calculation will enable you to secure a swarm 
whatever may be their position, 

Losing the Queen.—The queen is seldom lost without the bees 
having means of rearing a new one. This is from an egg already 
laid, and from a particular manner of feeding. When developed from 
the egg the larva is fed for five days, and the cells are then capped 
by the workers.. The young queen then spins her cocoon, and after 
four days assumes the pupa state. At the end of the sixteenth day 
she emerges fully mature. If other hives have queens in process of 
hatching, a queen cell may be cut out and fastened toa frame in the 
queenless hive. There will be great commotion in the hive when the 
queen is lost. They will also fly backward and forward out and in the 
hive. - They then settle into quietude anda queen may be introduced 
if necessary. The usual way in which queens are lost is in their first 
flight from the hive, for fecundation. A queen once furtilized never 
afterward leaves the hive. 

- Care of Bees in Summer. There is little to do in the care of bees 
in summer, except to hive young swarms; see that no weeds are allow- 
ed to grow about the hives, to observe that no mice have been near, 
that the bee moth is not flying around, and to keep the hives sheltered 
from sun and rain. A bee house is one of the necessities to success- 
ful bee keeping. A eee and at the same time excellent bee stand 
. © is shown in the illustration annexed. 

Feeding Bees. It is sometimes 
necessary to feed bees in the autumn 
an lly after a bad sea f 
mm especially a son for 
on honey. It is often necessary to feed 
mh ee mus= in the spring to stimulate breeding, 

Bee Biand, so they may be strong at the first 
honey gathering season. Whenever the necessity arises, it 
always pays to feed. Ifa strong colony in the autumn have not at 
least thirty pounds of honey, sealed over, they should be fed to make 
this up. Feed them all they will eat, untill this amount is assured; 
In the spring half a pound a day to each colony is enough. 

What to Feed. ‘The best food is pure honey, in combs, well seal- 
ed over. This however is not alwayseasily obtained. In no case 
however should poor sugar or glucose be fed. Neither should the 

same food be given for all purposes. Mr. Thomas G. Newman in 
“Bees and Honey” gives formulas for composing food for various 
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uses. For stimulating in the spring he advises coffee A sugar, 1 
pound; good honey, 1 pound; boiling water 14 pints. Simmer five 
minutes and feed slightly warmed, at the entrance, in the evening. - 
About half a pound, per colony, will be sufficient. If there are no 
other bees in the neighborhood, the preparation may be fed in 
shallow pans; at noon day, at any short distance from the hives. 

If May is inclement, and the hives are full of young bees and brood, 
if you have no honey, give 1 pound of best granulated sugar to 1 pint 
of boiling water, simmered until fully disolved. 

For fall feeding to give winter stores, itis advised to use in the 
proportion of 8 pounds of coffee A sugar to 1 pint of boiling water. 
Simmer five minutes. Feed this inside the hive, with a division 
board feeder, or feed from a tin can, with a course cloth tied over it, 
and inverted on the frames. Feed as fast as the bees will store it. 

For winter feeding take 4 pounds of granulated A sugar, to each 
pint of boiling water. Simmer until it will become quite hard on 
being cooled. Mr. Newman advises to mold into frames of one inch 
in thickness, and lay it on top of the frames, using rods underneath, 
one half an inch square; or mold it in broad frames, tie hemp twine 
around it to hold in place, and put it in the center of the brood 
chamber. 


ROBBER BEES. 


Weak sworms are often robbed by stronger ones. In fact itseems 
a vice which once learned is remembered. Weak colonies never rob - 
a strong colony, and for a very good reason: they are not able. The 
best remedy, therefore, against robbing is to keep your stocks strong, 
The prevention of week colonies is to feed in time. The evidence 
of robbery is unusual agitation among the bees, and running back- 
ward and forward on the alighting board. There will also be fight- 
ing. The robber bees will of course be passing back and forth on the 
wing. ‘To determine robbery capture a number of the supposed 
marauders, take each one by the body, and pull the head and thorax 
therefrom. The honey sack will appear. If full, robbery is going 
on; to find the robber hive sprinkle some of the marauders with 
flour, and watch where they go in. Contract the entrance to the 
robbed hives as much as possible. Scent the alighting board with 
some lasting odor. The robber bees will carry the scent home with 
them and it will cause them to be killed by the other bees. 


-~WINTERING BEES. 


Wintering bees in cellars is becoming more and more common 
each year. It is, however, not practicable with only few hives, since 
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special care and watching, ventilation, temperature etc., must be 
attended to. Asa rule, better results will be attained by wintering the 
bees out of doors on the summer stands. All that is necessary to suc- 
cess is that the colony be strong, provided with plenty of honey, and so 
arranged that they shall not be subject to having snow blow in to 
smother, or chill the bees. The way to accomplish this end is to 
plant evergreens thickly around the bee yard, to break the force of 
the wind; to have a bee house that may be closed with shutters, when 
necessary, and to surround each hive with a box fully six inches larg- 
er than the hive, every way, and provide admission for fresh air, 
and for the passing away of the steam of the hive. The writer has 
never had any difficulty with bees wintered in this way, even in very 
severe seasons. The way wasto fill the space below the outer box 
with leaves—chaff will answer as well. A coarse sleazy cloth should 
be laid over tho top of the hive, removing the super, and the wholeis 
filled in with leaves, sides and top. We have in this way, over forty 
years ago, wintered swarms most successfully, and before wintering 
in cellars was thought of. Place the top board of the outer box over 
all, though it is better if this be simply of slats, laid pretty closely 
together. It is only necessary to add that all preparations should 
be made early in the autumn, and each hive must contain the 
requisite amount of honey as heretofore stated. If it does not, feed 
early up to the required stardard. If mild weather comes, and the 
bees wish to fly, take down the shutters from in front of the bee stand, 
and if there is snow on the ground, scatter straw thickly about the 
hives. 
ABOUT HIVES. 


Bees will make as much honey ina common four walled hive, 
without frames asinany other. But, it is impossible to examine the 
bees as may be necessary. The names of the patent hives are legion. 
About all the good qualities of the majority are copied from the 
Langstroth. The movable frame being the chief value in this, and 
not entirely original with Mr. Langstroth. Yet this lamented api- 
arian while utilizing the old idea, rendered it practicable by his 
manner of arrangement. There is now no patent on his hives, the pat- 
ents having long since expired. The hives, either in the flat, or ready 
put together, may be had cheaply of any dealer in apiary supplies. 

TAKING HONEY. 

No sensible man now smothers bees with the fumes of sulphur to 
get the honey. The supplies not used by the bees, only, is taken, 
So far as separated honey is concerned, large quantities may be 
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gathered during the flush season of flowers, by taking out the frames, 
not filled with brood, placing them in the extractor, throwiug out 
the honey, and again replacing them in the hives. The separator 
is simply a machine that throws the honey from the comb, when 
uncapped. This saves bees making wax; and remember, honey bees 
must consume from ten to twenty pounds of honey in the production 
of asingle pound of wax. If you know the extracted honey to be © 
pure, you will enjoy this liquid sweet quite as much as you will comb 
- honey. You do not know that liquid honey may not be made of 
glucose, if you buy it of your gracer. The honey found in thesuper 
in small sections, those holding one to three pounds are best, will also 
furnish you plenty of comb honey. 

Quieting the Bees. When it is needed to remove frames of honey- 
caps, or, in fact, when bees are to be manipulated in any way, the first 
thing is to throw a little smoke into the hive with the bellows or 
fumigator madefor the purpose. The bees will immediately fill them- 
selves with honey. They may thenbe safely handled. The frames 
may then be removed, emptied and returned. It is often difficult to 
get the bees out of the honey boxes, in the supers. If these boxes 
are placed bottom side up, on the cap from whence they were taken, 
placing an empty box on the top of each one, another cap having 
been placed on the hive, the bees will cluster in the top. They may 
then be shaken gently in front of the hive and will return thereto. © 


DISEASES OF BEES. 


There are but two serious diseases to which bees are subject. 
One is dysentery. In this the bees discharge excrement over combs and 
hives, rendering all dirty and offensive. The causes are supposed to be 
fermented honey or honey from bad food, confinment too long, or quart-_ 
ers warm and unventilated. The only remedy is pure capped honey 
and a chance to take a cleansing flight. If the weather is too cold 
for this, take the hive toa warm room, envelop in a tent of millinet, 
and allow them to clean themselves. 

Foul Brood.—This is the rotting of the brood in the cells. It is 
rather rare North, perhaps never found in well ventilated hives. As 
a rule, when it becomes rife in a hive, it is better to remove the bees 
to a new hive, thoroughly washed with a solution of 8 grains each of 
salycilic acid, borax and soda, to each ounce of soft water. Spray the 
bees with the same. Ifthe bees are to: remain in the foul hive, 
spray the brood comb, honey, and bees with the solution. Remove 
all the dead and diseased brood from the combs, and repeat the whole 
operation on about the sixth day. Feed the bees on pure capped 
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honey. The comb containing the honey may be extracted, heated 
boiling hot, cooled and be fed to the bees. If a hive is badly infested 
the first plan is the best, giving the bees clean comb in the new hive. 


ENEMIES OF BEES. 


The King bird and the Jay bird are both said to eat bees. I 
have never yet seen either of these birds do so, and I have watched 
them closely. I have seen the King bird dart toward a bee, but 
never pick it up. The musquito hawk (devils darning needle) is al- 
so said to kill bees. The bee killer, a two winged fly,seizes the bee 
and sucks its juices. A tachina fly lays its eggs in the body of the 
bee. Ants also sometimes enter the hive. Mice occasionally get 
within, but these may be guarded against. 

The Bee Moth.—This is really the worst enemy of bees. The eggs 
are laid in the minutest crack, and the young larva enter the hive and 
sometimes at length envelop the entire comb. Strong swarms pro- 
tect themselves. Set sugared vinegar and water in pans near the 
hives to trap the moths, and keep your colonies strong. <A few strong 
swarms are better than many weak ones. | 


CONCLUSION. 


By following the simple directions given, you should have no dif- 
ficulty in getting along measurably well with bee keeping. When 
you handle bees do so deliberately, slowly and intelligently. It will 
prevent your being stung. Use pure sugar for feeding if you have 
not honey. Also asimple form of hive. Do not experiment either 
with new fangled hives or patent bee food. Keep only so many ~ 
colonies as you can easily handle, according to the territory the bees 
have for foraging on. Do not neglect to take surplus honey when it 
is ready, and replace surplus boxes at once. Bees gather honey when 
it may be had if they have a place to store it. Asa last word, never 
allow yourself to rob the bees of the necessary supply to carry them 
through the winter. <A little more than enough is better than too 
little. -In fact the hive is rather a safe place to keep honey. You 
may want a little nice honey in the spring. If so, if the bees have 
not been obliged to consume it to support their own life and that of 
the young brood, the honey will be found intact. 


THE HOME. DAIRY. 


ESSENTIALS IN DAIRYING. 
8 UTTER as good as the best can be as well made from few cows 


as many; not quite as cheaply, because the greater the number 
of cows the less cost, pro rata, on buildings, utensils and labor. 

1. Theessentials are absolute cleanliness in allthe stages, from 
feeding and milking, all the way through the processes, until the 
butter is finally packed. 

2. There must be some means of cooling, either by ice, or very cold 
water, and if the milk is set in open pans, the temperature of the 
dairy room should not be above sixty degrees in summer nor below 
thirty-five degrees in winter. As good cream, however, can be prod- 
uced by submerged setting of the milk, for instance, with the Cooley 
creamer, as in any other way, if only care be taken to properly ripen 
the cream thereafter. 

3. The cream is ripened by contact with pure air. If cream is 
added from time totime to the jar, the whole must be thoroughly 
stirred together each time new cream is added, and no new cream 
should be added for twelve hours before churning. 

4, Every thing about the dairy room must be sweet and clean. 
All wooden utensils must be frequently scalded (and dried, ) and all 
metal utensils fully scalded after use, and be kept scoured bright. 
Use tin vessels wherever practicable, on account of ease and cer- 
tainty in keeping them sweet and clean. 

5. Wherever milk, cream or butter is kept, there must be no odor 
of cooking, of vegetables, kerosene, paint or other unpleasant odors. 
If so, the milk, cream and butter will surely imbibe them and hold 
them to its detriment. 
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6. The food the cows eat must be of sweet grasses, hay or sound 
_ grain. Onions or rank weeds in grass or hay, musty grain, and strong 
flavored vegetables, as cabbage, turnips, etc., will certainly taint the 
‘milk, and, toa greater or lesser extent the cream and butter. 

7. Cows must be healthy. Should they be infected with Tuber- 
culosis—a hereditary disease of the lungs—( Big head and jaw is one 
of the forms of tuberculosis, sometimes called, and truly, cancer of the 
bones, )—such milk is absolutely dangerous to the human system 
unless thoroughly boiled. The butter is no less dangerous. 


CLEANLINESS AND SPEED IN MILKING. 


No cow should ever be milked, however clean the stable, without 
first brushing the udder and teats thoroughly. If in the least soiled 
they should be washed and wiped off before milking. Learn to milk 
fast. It is easier for the cow, and you get more milk. To the be- 
ginner milking is excessively tiresome to the muscles of the fingers 
and wrist. This, however, soon passes away, and then if you have so 
learned you can milk swiftly. Do not dig the nails into the cows 
teats. Grasp the top of the teat with the thumb and fore-finger, 
thus securing the milk in the lower part of the teat. Then holding 
firmly with the thumb and fore-finger press out the milk with the 
other fingers, with a successive motion of each. So proceed with the 
other hand. While the right is delivering the milk, the left hand is 
securing that in another teat, as each is grasped with the hand suc- 
cessively. In grasping, the hand is pressed up against the udder. 
Thus a swinging motion is kept up and the streams come in regular 
cadence, one, two, one, two, until the supply is exhausted. Never 
strip with a pulling motion of the thumb and fore-finger to get the 
milk. It is slow, tedious, and will soon dry up the cow. ° 


MILK ODORS. 


There is always animal odor in fresh milk. This is eliminated in 
cooling. It will greatly assist in clearing the milk of animal odor, if 
the milk falls some distance in being strained. It is not sufficient 
that the milk be strained through a wire mesh. The metal strainer 
should have a cloth strainer underneath the wire mesh. If the strain- 
ing vessel be of the capacity of a pail, pour the milk therein and let 
it stand until all is drained away. | 

THE DAIRY ROOM. 

The dairy room may be any apartment that will be coldin summer 
and will not freeze in winter. A cellar makes an excellent dairy 
room, if nothing is kept therein except the dairy products, and if itis 
also capable of thorough ventilation. Where milk, cream or butter 
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is kept there must be nothing else that may vitiatethe milk. Decay- 
ing vegetables are an abomination. In fact, vegetables, though sound, 
dirty walls, and especially mouldy walls are absolutely ane 
A good temperature for the dairy room is sixty degrees. 


SETTING MILK. 


As soon as possible after the milk is sisiced cool it down, by 
setting it in very cold water, or better on ice. If the cream is to be 
raised by deep setting or a submerged creamer, the cold water in the 
tank will still further cool the milk. But the object of cooling the 
milk, at least partially, in the open air, is to expel the animal odor. 
This is absolutely necessary to the production of first class butter, 

The time of raising the cream will cepend upon the temperature. 
In warm weather the cream rises quickly, but not perfectly. The 
proper temperature is as near forty degrees as possible. Fifty deg- 
rees is as near as you can get to it practically except through the use 
of ice. Milk ‘should raise its cream perfectly, at fifty degrees, in 
twenty-four hours, and both cream and milk will be sweet. Skim 
carefully that no cream be lost. 

RIPENING CREAM. 


The cream must be fully ripened before being churned. Ripen- 
ing is accomplished by contact with the oxygen of the air. Hence it 
should be ripend by stiring it together at least once a day. In the 
process of ripening, the cream should become slightly sour, since this 
assists in breaking up the fat globules, and, besides this, the act of 
ripening the cream brings out the delicate natural aroma of the 
butter, according to the flavor of the food eaten by thecow. The cream 
may be said to be ripe, when, upon being stirred, the whole is even 
and homogeneous in character, and pleasantly acid. 

CHURNING. | 


Whatever the kind of churn, it must be kept strictly clean, and be 
thoroughly exposed to air between churnings. There is no better 
butter made than with the old fashioned dash churn. It is perhaps 
best in all dairies where not more than two or three cows are kept. 
It is somewhat harder work to churn than with a crank churn; but 
there is no churn where the butter is better aerated in churning, It | 
is friction and air that brings the butter. There is often too much 
friction of the dasher and too little air in those churns that are closed 
up tight. 

It takes time to churn butter properly. About twenty-five minu- 
tes is none too long to bring butter in churning, though twenty minu- 
tes does nicely. The three minute churns area fraud. But the bar- 
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rel churns, with dashers inside, greatly facilitate washing, an impor- 
tant consideration. 

As soon as the butter has formed in granules the size of duck 
shot, cease churning, drain off the butter-milk, and when all drained 
off pour in very cold water. Pass the dasher slowly back and forth 
a few times to wash out what milk remains, draw the water off, and 
then turn on pure brine. Let this stand for a minute or two, moving 
the dasher slowly. Draw off the brine—(it may be scalded, skimmed 
and again used when wanted ),—take out the butter, press it well to- 
gether to expell superfluous moisture, and it is ready for the table. 
It is simply delicious in this fresh pure state. 


_ WORKING, SALTING AND PACKING BUTTER. 


If the butter is to be packed in tubs or jars for future use, as 
much moisture must be expelled as possible. <A little more salt is 
generally liked, also, than when butter is to be eaten immediately 
after churning. In working butter, the ladle must not be drawn 
over the butter. This makes it salvey. In fact it destroys the tex- 
ture and renders it greasy. The water must be pressed out. Salt 
assists in this operation. Add not more than three-quarters of an 
ounce of salt toeach pound of butter and press out the moisture. 
Do not work longer at the first working than to get the salt well incor- 
porated throughout. Set the butter, well covered up with a wet 
cloth. where it will remain hard. At the end of twelve hours it is 
ready for the final working. This should only be sufficient to press 
out the remaining moisture. 

Packing.—For family use we prefer sweet crocks to hold from one 
to three gallons, according to the number of cows kept. Well glazed 
stone jars impart no taste to the butter. Wood does, unless tedious 
and repeated soakings in strong brine, and scrubbings, have been car- 
ried out. Place a layer of salt in the bottom of the crock, then pack 
in the butter, pressing it down quite solid throughout. This is es- 
sential. Fill the crock with butter to within an inch and a half of 
the top; throw on half an inch of salt; saturate this with water; tie a 
thick piece of muslin tightly over the top, and if kept in a proper 
place it will be as sweet at the end of ous as when churned. 
Why? The air has been perfectly excluded. 

HOW TO KEEP BUTTER. 

Salt does not preserve butter, if the cream has been properly 
separated. The only real preservative of butter, intact in every re- 
spect, allowing that it has been properly made and packed, is cold 
storage. When butter has been heated to seventy degrees it begins 
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to change. When heated to eighty degrees, it has lost its fine char- 
acter forever, and it can never be brought back. When butter has 
been heated to the melting point it ceases to be butter and becomes 
oil. Oil it thereafter forever remains. If it remains long at a high 
temperature, in addition it becomes more or less rancid. Not any 
butter is so purely fat that no nitrogen remains, and a very little | 
nitrogen in becoming putrescent will taint the mass; besides, the fat 
itself will undergo chemical change, and acquire a sharp taste. The 
only way, therefore, to keep butter perfectly, is to keep it cool—at not 
over sixty degrees of temperature—the lower the better, down to 
thirty-two degrees, at which point it will keep unchanged forever. 

Thus the makers may see the necessity of keeping butter absolu- 
tely cold if it is to be eaten in thefamily. The butter seller is no less 
interested in keeping.it cold untilitreachesthe consumer. Certainly 
the consumer should be especially interested in keeping butter re- 
ceived in good order, in the same state while it lasts. 


CHEESE MAKING. 


The making of cheese from few cows is not to be recommended. 
The whole process is a strictly chemical one, from beginning to 
end. The mechanical manipulation is a minor part of the oper- 
ation. Nevertheless, since many persons having flve or six cows, 
would like to make cheese for family consumption, although the 
quality may not be so regularly good as that made in factories, 
under expert manipulation, and with the best conditions, as to appli- 
ances, and temperature that may be absolutely commanded, both in 
the manufacture, and especially in curing, therefore some simple rules 
of guidance are given. These are: 

1. The milk should first be cooled to destroy the animal odor. 
2. ‘The milk must be heated in the vat or tub to the precise temper- 
ature required, and as. stated hereafter. 3. In making the curd, to 
separate the whey, care must be taken that the fat of the milk do not 
also escape. 4. The cheese when ready for pressing, must have the 
pressure gradually increased as the curd settles. 5. The curing 
must be gradual. The greater the heat the quicker the curing, and 
it may be added the poorer the cheese. The temperature of the 
cheese room, for curing, should not go above sixty five degrees 
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Fahrenheit. 6. The cheese, even in the best managed factories, will 
vary much in quality throughout the year; that made early in the 
Spring will be less valuable than that made in the Summer and 


UTENSILS AND RENNET. 


The utensils for cheese making, are, a vat—a clean large wash 
boiler will do in a small dairy,—a good thermometer, a curd cutter, 
a dipper for dipping out the whey, a cheese ring, and a cheese press. 
The press may be an improvised one. This may consist of a solid 
foundation, for the cheese, a follower for the ring, an eight feet long 
lever and a frame bottom under which to rest the end. <A weight 
upon the lever to be moved as necessity may require to give hard- 
er pressing will suffice. But if cheese is to be made for sale, the 
regular line of fixtures must be bought. 

Preparing the Rennet. The rennet is prepared from the fourth 
stomach of the calf, killed before it has eaten grass. It should be 
washed as to its outside, then turned inside out to empty it of its con- 
tents. Then turned back without washing, filled with salt, and 
throughly dried. Thereafter it must not be allowed to gather damp- 
ness. The rennet should be kept a year, if possible, before being 
used. To prepare the stomach, or vell, for use, put it in one 
gallon of blood warm water, squeeze and rub it frequently for twenty- 
four hours to extract the strength. The vell may then again be 
-galted and dried, when it will make a second liquor, but of less 
strength; to the liquor obtained put as much salt as will fully satur- 
ate it, when 1t may be kept in a closed glass jar,—if in a cool place— 
for any length of time, when settled and poured off from the sedi- 
ment. You then must try the strength with a definite quantity of 
milk. When the milk is changed into curd in about fifty to sixty 
minutes the quantity is almost right. Thus you may, knowing the 
strength of the rennet, accurately determine the ee to be added 
to the milk, so long as the solution lasts. 


HOW TO MAKE CHEDDAR CHEESE. 


Cheddar cheese is considered one of the best, all things consid- 
ered, in common use. The making of Cheddar cheese may be briefly 
stated as follows: The morning’s and evening’s milk are together. 
brought to a temperature of about 80° Fahr. If the night has been 
warm, a temperature of 78° will give as great effectiveness to a 
given quantity of rennet as one of 82° or 84° would give if the 
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milk had been at a lower temperature for some hours of a cold 
night. The evening’s milk, having been placed in shallow vessels 
during the night to cool, and having been stirred at intervals 
during the evening, is skimmed in the morning, and the cream, with 
a portion of the milk, is heated up to 100° by floating it in a tin 
vessel on the boiler. The whole of it is then poured through a 
strainer into the tub, into which the morning’s milk is also strained 
as it arrives, so as to raise the whole to from 78° to 83° Fahr. 

Prepared rennet, of specific strength, isnow sold in all dairy sup- 
ply establishments. Thus the operator may know exactly how much 
to use for a definite quantity of milk, since this is stated on the pack- 
age. An hour is about the proper time for the rennet to act to pro- 
duce the curd for Cheddar cheese. When the curd is fully set it is 
slowly cut with a long, thin blade, to and fro, through its depth, in 
lines forming a four-inch mesh upon the surface, and the whole mass 
is gently turned over from the bottom with a skimming dish and the 
hand. The whole is then again worked throughout with a four- 
fingered paddle, with wires across the fingers—great care being taken 
to do it gently, so that the whey shall not become too white. White 
whey shows that the valuable constituents of the milk is being 
wasted. The curd is thus broken up into pieces not much larger than 
peas, and at least half an hour is taken in the process. Hot water is 
then let into the space around and below the cheese tub, and the 
whole is raised to 100° Fahr, and this, very gradually, so as to raise 
the whole by degrees, not heating any portion to excess. This may 
take half an hour. The hot water is then drawn off, and the curd is 
stirred by the hand and a skimming dish for another half hour in the 
midst of its hot whey, being at length reduced toa mass of separate 
bits the size of small peas. 

The whey, after settling for half an hour, is then removed—ladled, 
syphoned, or drawn—to the vat, where it stands about six inches 
deep, and is skimmed next day, yielding a butter which should not 
exceed in quantity six to eight ounces per cow per week. The curd 
stands half an hour after the whey is drawn off, and it is then cut in- 
to four or five pieces and turned over and left for half an hour, after 
which it is again cut and left for a quarter of an hour. After this, 
it should be in the slightest degree acid to the taste. If allowed to 
become too acid, it will not press into a solid, well-shaped cheese, 
but will be apt to sink abroad misshapen. It is now pulled into 
pieces by hand, and left to cool. Thereafter it is packed in succes- 
sive thin layers in the vat—a cylindrical or wooden vessel twelve 
inches or more wide and twelve inches deep—whence, after being 
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pressed for half an hour, it is taken out and broken up by hand, and 
allowed again to cool. Then, when cool, and dry, and tough enough 
(all this, of course, being left to the judgement of the maker), it is 
eround up in the curd mill, or broken by hand, two pounds of salt 
being added to one hundred pounds of curd, and the whole is allowed 
to cool, and, as soon as cold, it is put in the vat and taken to the 
press. 

The pressure on the cheese may be one thousand eight hundred 
to two thousand pounds. The cloth is changed next morning. A 
cheese cloth coating is laced on it the second day, and on the third 
day the cheese may be taken from the press, placed in the cheese- 
room, bandaged, and turned daily, and afterwards less frequently. 
The cheese-room should be kept at nearly 65° Fahr. The cheese 
will not be ready for use for three months, that is, it will not be in 
prime condition for eating. 

It will be seen from the above that the making of superior cheese 
is a series of nice chemical changes, as well as carefully manipulated 
mechanical operations throughout. The intelligence of the operator 
will suggest utensils to be used in the place of aregular vat. If care 
is taken, very fair small cheeses may be made from a very few cows. 


DEVONSHIRE CREAM. 


Tf, however, the house-wife does not care to make cheese, another 
preparation, and one of the most toothsome made from milk, may 
readily be prepared however small the number of cows kept, evenone. 
It is sometimes called clotted cream, and is made, in small quantity 
as follows: strain six to eight quarts of milk intoa clean, thick glazed 
stone jar, set in a cool room from ten to fourteen hours according to 
the temperature. Then set the jar on the stove, or range, in a vessel 
containing hot water enough to reach up on the jar even with the top 
of the milk, so that the fire being hot, at the end of half an hour, or 
more, the cream will have shrunken away from the sides and will 
gather in large wrinkles, the milk itself simmering—sometimes the 
jar is set directly on the stove. Return the jar orpan in which the 
milk is held, again to the cool room. Leave it about ten hours. 
Then skim the cream carefully off. This delicious cream is nice in 
a variety of ways, as a sauce, and especially so on fruit and pre- 
~serves. Well to do persons in cities, who are used to this delicious 
dairy product, will willingly pay the highest ae of butter for 
clotted or Devonshire cream. 
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COTTAGE CHEESE. 


Nearly every house-wife who has the care of cows knows how to 
make this nice dish of loppered milk. Some women do not. To 
such we may say; pour boiling water on sour milk in the pan, that 
has become thick, stirring while you are pressing. When the milk 
separates from the whey and the whey appears pretty solid from 
cooking, let it settle. So soon as the separation is complete pour off 
the whey. If it seems not sufficiently cooked to seperate all the 
whey, again add hot water. Set the pan on edge, and with the hand 
or a paddle draw the curd to the upper side, pressing out all the 
water possible. To still further consolidate the curd it may be 
placed on ice, or very cold water may be pouredoverit. Squeeze dry, 
work the curd in the hands by rolling, add salt to suit the taste and 
sweet cream to make the curd rich, but in very warm weather when 
the milk has turned before the cream has all risen, cream need not 
be added. 


SMEAR CASE. 


Very good cottage cheese may be made by placing the loppered 
milk inasleazy bag and leting the whey drop fromit, when it may be 
salted to the taste and cream added. This is called smear case. 


PART XIV. 
PRACTICAL ETIQUETTE. 


By EMMA E. GORDON. 





eA hiICAT BLIOURLTE. 


what difficult to set forth rules for behavior, and with many of us 

it might also be said to be useless as well, so widely different are 
the people who make up what is called society. Still it is necessary 
that some form should govern our social manners and customs, and 
although “book etiquette” is a thing to be avoided, it is a great help 
to the masses to gain therefrom certain hints as to the customs of 
what is usually termed “our best society.” 

True politeness is inborn; it may be made more beautiful by the 
polish gained by associating with well-bred people. It is to the for- 
-tunate possessor what the fragrance is to a flower, a grace which can- 
not be simulated, a charm which is always felt through any disadvan- 
tage of surroundings and which can never be mistaken for the ele- 
gant manners put on and laid aside with one’s best clothing, as, alas, 
~ too much of the good behavior of to-dayis worn, Forms too, change, 
but the society that judges manners by the fashion of the hour is not 
well-bred. There isa charm in the old fashioned courtesy of elder peo- 
ple and their day never lost upon people of refinement, and new cus- 
toms replace the old with a rapidity to be deplored, causing, many 
times, so much discomfort lest one should be guilty of some slight 
blunder which may lead the beholder to decide that the unfortunate 
perpetrator has not the latest rules at her or his command that there 
seem sometimes to be no manners at all. A medium course in such 
matters is always to be desired. A refined nature, combined with tact, 
can never fail to carry itself successfully through the ordeal of socie- 
ty, however unused to its demands. 


| N a country where every man is king by his own right it is some- 
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Custom robs most trials of terror and few things in the social 
lines of those not brought up in the charmed circie bring more ter- 
ror in their train than one’s first introduction to society. The painful 
consciousness of hands and feet, of feeling the eyes of the multitude 
following every movement, and, worse still, the knowledge of the awk- 
ward feeling, is anything but conducive to one’s good appearance; but 
custom inures one to run the gauntlet of critical eyes unthinkingly, 
and because so, successfully. Consciousness is the greatest foe to 
ease of manner which the uninitiated have to conquor, and no one 
can be gracefully self-possessed while the least touch of it remains. 

A true lady or gentleman will never correct a mistake committed 
by another in public, thereby calling undue attention to it, and mak- 
ing the unfortunate person feel the discomfort always caused by the 
knowledge that one has in some way committed a blunder. We have 
all of us, doubtless, read that when Jenny Lind was in this country, 
she was once invited to a tea party by a lady, a leader of fashion in 
one of our large cities, whose position was unquestioned. At the 
table the distinguished guest deliberately poured her tea from the 
cup to the saucer and drank it. Immediately, before anyone had an 
opportunity to lift her cup to her lips, the hostess poured her tea in 
the saucer, and her example was at once followed by every one at the 
table. 

There is a story that Queen Victoria once ate with her knife, on 
seeing a smile on the face of one of the party assembled at dinner, 
among whom was an old soldier whose bravery in the Crimean war 
had made hima hero to all English people, but whose manners lacked 
the polish of society. He raised his knife to his lips, and his royal 
hostess rebuked in her own graceful and womanly act the ill bred 
smile caused by the breach of etiquette. Whether the incident be 
true or not, it helps to illustrate the lesson of true politeness, which 
has been rightly called the outgrowth of kindness of heart, of noble- 
ness and courage. 

Emerson Says: “Give a boy address and accomplishments, and 
you give him the mastery of palaces and fortunes wherever he goes; 
he has not the trouble of earning or owning them; they solicit him to 
enter and possess.” This is true in principle if not literally so. The 
successful business man is nearly always one whose manners are 
pleasing, who is courteous, refined and obliging, neither fawning up- 
on his wealthier friends or patronizing those less fortunate than him- 
self. Manners are, it is said, but lesser morals, and this is undoubt- 
edly true. The manner of ding anything is that which stamps its 
character on the action. A favor may be so grudgingly proffered as 
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to arouse any feeling save that of obligation, while at the same time 
a refusal may be made so courteous as to awaken not the slightest 
feeling of resentment. 

To gentlemen in whose’ busy lives there is but litle room for the 
trivial matters pertaining to society many negligencies are smilingly 
forgiven, but this license is not extended to ladies. Good taste, 
natural refinement, a sense of harmony and thesubtle intuition which 
enable them to make all manner of nice distinctions instantly—all 
these are, it seems, special gifts to most women, and perhaps for these 
reasons society is more exacting in its demands upon them, and neg- 
lect of any “point of etiquette” pardoned or unnoticed in a man, is 
never overlooked when the offender is a woman. 


THE ETIQUETTE OF CALLS. 


No two books on etiquette agree on all points; first calls and cards 
being the subject on which opinions most widely differ. We do not 
presume to say which is right, nor offer to fix rules by which our 
readers must govern their manners, but give a general idea of what 
is considered right and proper in the best society of to-day. 

No lady should make too great haste in calling upon a new ac- 
quaintance, neither should she go to the other extreme. It is well to 
wait until one has met the new-comer and can form some idea as to 
whether her acquaintance would be desirable. In asmall town near- 
ly every one calls upon new-comers ina cordial, informal manner, 
but the larger the town the more strictly one follows the dictates of 
society in such matters. 

However slow a lady may be in calling upon a new acquaintance, 
the law is fixed that first calls should be returned promptly. Some 
authorities put the limit at ten days, but in general it is decreed that 
they should be returned within a week. 

If a lady is invited to any entertainment by a new acquaintance she 
should immediately leave cards and send either regrets or acceptance. 
Whether or no the invitation is formally tendered, she should lose no 
time in attending to its acknowledgement, and she must call within 
a week after the entertainment whether it was accepted or not. 
Having thus shown herself to be a well-bred woman she can retain or 
drop the acquaintance as she pleases. 
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Tact, which is one’s most valued guide through the bewildering 
paths of society will enable a woman to avoid undesirable acquaintan- 
ces without rudeness, even though she may be frequently thrown in 
their society. A certain reserve, so impenetrable that it resists the 
most impertinent attack upon itself will soon awe the most “pushing” 
offenders. Boa as 

The best society is by no means composed of wealthy people alone; 
indeed, many a millionaire is debarred from entering the charmed 
circle. But the majority bow to the “golden calf” overlooking de- 
ficiences, mental and moral, as well as behavior which would shut 
one out were he or she not one of the “richest people in the town!” 
Alas that such a code of manners should obtain in good society. 


THE ETIQUETTE OF CARDS. 


A ecard used in calling should be plain, of medium size and fine 
texture; its engraving without flourishes, and it should have nothing 
upon it but the name of the caller. When necessary one’s street and 
number may be added in pencil; but any lady engaged in business 
should have cards with her name and address engraved upon them, 
as well as those with the name alone. 

Married ladies usually bear their husband’s name upon their 
cards, as “ Mrs. John Windthrop,” but this rule is often set aside by 
ladies who prefer to use their own christian names, and society should 
cheerfully concede this right. 

Widows generally bear their Christian names upon their cards, al- 
though many use the old name, to which they have the right to cling 
if they desire, and unless one has a son who bears the father’s name, 
making it possible that there may be two “IMirs. Edward Brownes,” — 
there should be no dissenting voice. An unmarried lady uses the 
prefix “Miss,” as “Miss Julia M. Bland.” 

Gentlemen may or may not use the prefix “Mr.”, but no titles are 
used on visiting cards, save millitary, naval or judicial ones; and 
many of our most distinguished judges use neither prefix or affix on 
their cards. Daniel Webster’s cards were simply engraved, “ Mr. 
Webster,’ and other honored and well known men have been dis- 
tinguished by the same simplicity. 

Mothers often have their daughters’ names engraved on the same 
card with their own, as “Mrs. Geo. Bland,’ and underneath, “The 
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Misses Bland,” or “Miss Bland” if there is but one daughter, but un- 
less the daughters are just entering society they usually have their 
own cards. 

In returning visits it is well to follow exactly the etiquette of the 
person who left the first card. Ifa personal visit has been made, 
return it by a personal visit; if a card has been sent by post, return a 
card by post. A call may not be returned with a card only, or a card 
by acall. Tf a lady leave cards only without inquiring if you are at 
home, return the same courtesy. If she has left the cards of the 
gentlemen of her family, return those of the gentlemen of your family. 

Informal invitations may be written on visiting cards, and such 
invitations may be sent by post, as, indeed, any invitation may now 
be sent save one to dinner. That must always be sent by private 
hand, and the answer should be promptly returned in the same man- 
ner. After parties, amateur concerts or theatricals, cards should be 
left by all the invited guests within a week, particularly if the invited 
guest has been obliged to decline. After a dinner one must pay a 
personal call. After a teait is not necessary to leave cards. 

Wedding cards are sent at least ten days before the ceremony, and 

often earlier. , The invitations are engraved on note paper, which 
must be of fine quality, folded once only. The form is simple, the 
following being now in general use: | 


Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Hunter, 
request your presence at the marriage of ther daughter, 
Helen Margaret, 
Lo 
Fohn Roy Morris, 
on Wendesday Evening, March 3d, 1887, at & o'clock. 
275 Arlington Avenue. 
If the wedding ceremony is performed in church, the name of 
the church is given, the home address being given on the card of in- 
vitation to the reception following the ceremony, which is enclosed 


in the same envelope, and to which only the intimate friends are in- 
vited. If the church is small, or the circle of acquaintances very 
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large, it is necessary to enclose also admission cards to the church 
with the invitations. These are merely engraved: 


St. Mark's Church. 
Ceremony at 2 o'clock. 


In cases where such cards ars sent, a master of ceremonies places 
himself at the doors of the church to exclude all without admission 
cards until the invited guests are seated. 

If the wedding is private it is customary to send cards to friends 
within a day or two afterward. These are engraved on note paper, 
like wedding invitations, and are usually in this form: 


‘Fohn Roy Morris, 


Helen Margaret Hunter, 
Married, 
Wednesday, March 3d, 1887. 
Philadelphia. 


It is now the custom, and a most convenient one, for the bride to 
announce, with her wedding cards, reception days on which friends 
ean call upon her. If busy with the new cares of housekeeping it 
will be especially pleasant to her to know the days on which callers 
may appear, and she has time to make every preparation to devote 
the day to the pleasure of herself and the old or new friends who 
come to her. 


WEDDING ANNIVERSARIES. 


It is now the almost universal custom to celebrate the wedding 
anniversaries, and these are often very pleasant entertainments. But 
there is, as in weddings, almost an abuse of the custom so far as pre- 
sents are concerned. Ostentation in such matters is vulgar in the 
extreme, and suitability to the circumstances of the giver as well as 
the receiver of the gift should be regarded. Trying to out-do others 
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in the value of gifts bestowed at such times marks one as anything 
but well-bred. 

The first anniversaries are merely occasions of cordiality and 
pleasure, though there are many beautiful articles suitable for gifts 
for the paper wedding, the first anniversary of one’s wedding-day. 

The wooden wedding, (the fifth anniversary, ) is generally the oc- 
casion for a great deal of merriment. Invitations to these are written 
on the wooden cards, almost as delicate as ivory and much more beau- 
tiful, and every thing, from a wooden whistle up to the elegant and 
expensive wood carvings make suitable gifts. 

The tin wedding (tenth anniversary ) is also a signal for a general 
“oood time.” Tin furniture, tin jewelry, tin ornaments of all sorts 
- appear side by side with dust-pans, cake tins, candlesticks and all 
sorts of kitchen utensils. The invitations to these weddings are 
either printed or written on tin cards, or on note paper with a small 
tin card enclosed in the same envelope. 

The crystal wedding occurs on the fifteenth anniversary, and the 
china wedding on the twentieth. These are much alike, the first re- 
quiring gifts of glassware of all sorts, the latter china, porcelain, ete. 
Beautiful gifts are easily obtained for either. Cards of invitation 
should be the ivory or celluloid papers now so beautifully made. 

The silver wedding is more ceremonious, and yet all such occas- 
ions should be divested as much as possible of all stiffness and parade. 
This, the twenty-fifth anniversary of one’s wedding is often, however, 
the occasion of so much ostentation and bad taste that there are many 
of the better people who confine their invitations to their families 
and most intimate friends, or have engraved in one corner of the in- 
vitation card “No presents.” This prevents the necessity of giving a 
gracious “thank you” for a gift one does not desire, from a giver one 
does not like, and eases like magic the troubled mind of some real 
friend who cannot afford a handsome gift but feels obliged to give one. 

Golden weddings are so seldom celebrated that there is every 
latitude allowed. The few gifts are confined to the immediate relat- 
ions, and with the exception of jewelery or trifles suitable to the age 
and circumstances of the elderly couple, consist generally of gold 
pieces. : 

As to the seventy-fifth anniversary, (the diamond wedding, ) there 
is little to say. Few can give the rare jewels the occasion calls for, 
and they would give little pleasure. Diamonds of good will, affection 
and respect are the jewels most prized by the venerable ones who so 
seldom dwell together for more than the alloted time--three score 
and ten years—of life. 
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Invitations to these various weddings are issued somewhat in this 
style: 
18060. | 1885. 
Mr.and Mrs. Hunter, 


request the pleasure of your company on Wednesday, 


Fune 22d, at 7 o'clock. 
Lewis Hunter. . Helen Ross 


Directly below the hour is given the anniversary “Tin Wedding,” 
“Silver Wedding,” or whichever it may be. Many people do not 
add the names at the end. Some invitations are engraved from the 
marriage notice published in the newspaper, while other and more 
elaborate forms are used; but in this, as in most other things, simpli- 
city is the best etiquette. 

The invitations to golden weddings are printed in gold on white 
note paper, Silver weddings in silver; crystal on ivory or almost 
transparent paper, as shown by those for the china wedding. Thisis 
a somewhat disputed anniversary, some authorities combining it with 
the crystal, and calling the twentieth anniversary the “linen wedding” 
the invitations to which are printed on fine liner. | 

At the earlier anniversaries much amusement is caused by the 
unique and fantastic articles presented. The paper, cotton, leather, 
wooden and tin weddings are generally very social and enjoyable oc- 
-casions, without the ceremony of these of riper years. Gifts are not 
expensive and may be freely indulged in, the more fun provoked by 
their absurdity the better. Coffee, chocolate, salads, cake and ices 
are generally served at these entertainments; the silver and golden 
weddings demand a loaf of wedding cake. At earlier anniversaries 
it is optional. 

For the convenience of our readers we append a list of the wed- 
ding anniversaries in the order in which they come. 


HMinsteAMNIVetSaryaee mee ie sls eects 

Second sAmmimensaiyecer acs esas ces 

Third Anniversary........ alensia: StS Acasa SR RENE 
BEG AMM VOLS aI y sons ter alere wisca's cic rete era nt ae eee 
TentheAmMIiVversaryenicsen + indecent 
Fitteenth Ammiviersaty ne kas) io ceselis.. saaupudacemenee ie 
Twentieth Anniversary.... 

Twenty-fifth Anniversary... 

Thirtieth Anniversary..... 

Thirty ith pAmmiversatiye ac oe... s cele onto u eee eres 
PortietheAnniversary scr ec nhs tees eee eee 
Horty fit neAmmivensanvermnc ade octk ct eratan se cereeititeenct: 
MiftiethvAnniversarweesencs seas cee 
Seventy-fifth Anniversary.............-.:..... 


.. Paper Wedding. 
-o»-. OOtton’ Wedding. 
... Leather Wedding 
... Wooden Wedding. 
..., lin Wedding. 
..... Crystal Wedding. 
.....China Wedding. 
.... Silver Wedding. 
... Pearl Wedding. 
..... Floral Wedding. 
..Coral Wedding. 
....Bronze Wedding. 
..Golden Wedding. 
... Diawond Wedding. 
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INTRODUCTIONS. 


While it is not strictly necessary that acquaintanceship should 
wait a formal introduction, it is generally considered not only a safe- 
guard but a social law to be sustained in nearly all cases. The cere- 
mony of introduction opens the door at once for an acquaintance, in- 
timate or formal, as the parties may be attracted to each other, and 
ladies should use discrimination in presenting ladies to each other, 
or gentlemen to ladies. 

A hostess is in a measure responsible for the people she invites 
to her house and introduces to each other, and she should ascertain 
before presenting strangers, whether the acquaintance is desired. 

It is a well established custom abroad, and one that is deservedly 
gaining ground in this country, that people meeting at the house of a 
mutual friend may converse without the formal introduction. It is 
certainly complimentary to the hostess and robs many a reception of 
the awkwardness and embarrassment of a crowd of people who “can- 
not speak to each other because they have not been introduced.” A 
cordial taking for granted that no one is invited to the house who 
may not be spoken to, makes many a fashionable gathering a pleas- 
ant occasion. Such casual conversations never involve further ac- 
quaintance unless desired. 

When introductions are given a gentleman is always presented 
to a lady; a young lady always to an elder. Informal introductions 
are always in the best taste, as, “Mr. Smith, Mrs. Browne,” or “Mrs. 
Browne ailow me to present Mr. Smith.” Care should be taken to pro- 
nounce each name distinctly, and when it is not understood it is best to 
mention the fact at once, thus; ‘““Whatis the name, please?” or, “I 
beg pardon, but the name I did not understand.” 

It is proper to give the title when introducing any one as it gives 
a clue to the standing which sometimes helps over the awkwardness 
of beginning the convesation. Thus it is proper to say “This is the 
Rey. Dr. Jones,” or “This is Dr. Lyman,” or “This is Mayor Beach,” 
or “This is Miss Jackson, author of the little poem “The Sunset’ 
which you thought was so pretty.” 

When several persons are to be introduced to one individual, men- 
tion the name of that person first, calling the others in Cee sroy, 
bowing ny as each name is pronounced. 
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Great pains should be taken by a hostess to introduce the people. 
Young people are those whose pleasure in society must necessarily 
depend upon the people to whom they are introduced. They cannot, 
like their elders, request an introduction to a desirable person, or 
converse agreeably without that formality. 

In her own house a hostess should always extend her hand to a 
person brought by a mutual friend and introduced to her for the first 
time, indeed, it is the fashion to a great extent to shake hands when 
introduced, but it is considered, unless one desires to be very cordial, 
in “good form” to bow merely when first introduced. At subsequent 
meetings a lady may extend her hand if she desires. Young ladies 
only bow to gentlemen, except those who are on intimate terms with 
their family. 

In this country it is customary for a gentleman after being intro- 
duced to a lady to wait for her to bow first before venturing to claim 
her acquaintance, but the contrary rule obtains among the French 
who are considered the most polite nation. 

All gentlemen walking with ladies raise the hat and bee if the 
lady recognizes a friend, and a gentleman is priveleged to offer any 
assistance in his power to ladies while traveling, who may need any 
protection or help, and it is the part of any lady, if he proffers his 
serivces in a respectful manner to thank him politely, if she chooses 
to decline his attention. A lack of the ceremony of an introduction 
could not make a simple act of kindness an impropriety, and such an 
acquaintance ends with the occasion; a casual conversation in a rail- 
way car, or in other places, giving neither party any claim to subse- 
quent recognition. 

No lady will converse in a familiar manner with a stranger in any 
place. A quiet reserve, far removed from prudishness or stiffness 
characterizes the exchange of civilities and no gentleman will pre- 
sume in the least on such occasions. 

Letters of introduction may be sent by mail or delivered by the 
person introduced. Much discrimination is necessary in this matter, 
and friendly letters of introduction should only be given to person- 
al friends, or addressed to those with whom the writer has sufficient 
acquaintance to warrant the liberty. If you have friends in a town to 
which other friends are about to remove, it is customary to write to 
the former, stating the fact and asking their kind attention to the 
new comers. Such letters should be immediately answered, and the 
persons introduced should be called upon as soon as possible. 

Letters of introduction to and from busines men may be delivered 
by the bearers in person, and etiquette does not require the receiver to 
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bestow any attention, socially, upon the person introduced; although 
it will be more complimentary to the friend sending the letter if some 
courtesy be extended the stranger. 

All letters of introduction should be carefully worded and as brief 
as consistent with courtesy. A few lines giving full name of the per- 
son introduced, your reason for introduction, and if a personal friend, 
a desire that a mutual acquaintance may result from the introduction 
thus givien, is all that is necessary. 

The envelope should bear in the lower left-hand corner the name 
of the person introduced prefixing the word “introducing” thus; 


Mrs. PF. i Brig rs, 
(Rochester, 
Introducing Miss Brooks. Neer: 


A proper form for a letter of introduction would be as follows: 


ise Boston, Mass., Fune sth, 1887. 
My Dear Friend: | 
This letter will introduce to you my warm sriend Miss 
Hattie Cornell, who will spend a few weeks in your city. I 
am confident you will find her acquaintance a pleasure ana 
any attention you can show to her I shall esteem a *ersonal 
favor. } 
Yours sincerely, 
Fulia Congdon. 
To Mrs. Wiliam Black, | 
(Rochester, NV. Y. 


INVITATIONS. 


These have come to be an important point of etiquette, and for 
Jarge and fashionable entertainments are usually engraved on large 
cards or on note paper folded once. The plainer and simpler the 
style the more elegant. : 
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Many ladies pzefer to write their own invitations, and it is always 
in good taste to doso. The form is very simple, the following being 
the usual formula: | 


Mrs. Frank Browne requests the pleasure of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hunier’s company on Wednesday evening, April twenty-fifth, 
at eight o'clock. 

75 (Park Avenue. 


Jf the invitation is to a dinner, the words “at dinner” follow the 
word “company.” For other entertainments the words ‘ Music,” 
“Dancing,” Garden Party,” “ Readings,” “ Recitals,’etc., may be 
engraved or written in one corner. One’s visiting cards may be used 
for invitation cards for ‘‘ Tea-parties,” “ Kettledrums,” etc,, the char- 
acter of the entertainment with the hour, being written in the lower | 
left-hand corner, 

The letters “R. 8S. V. P.” which are often inserted in the lower 
left-hand corner of the invitation are an abbreviation of a French 
phrase meaning “reply if you please.” 

All invitations should be promptly accepted or declined, and one 
should observe carefully the formula of the invitation and answer it 
exactly. The following is an appropriate form for accepting an in- 
vitation: 


Mr.and Mrs. Hunter accept with pleasure Mrs. Browne’s 
kind mvitaiion tothe Musicale, Wednesday evening, April 25. 


In declining the following would be a correct form: 


Mrs. Hunter regrets that owing to her mother’s illness, (or 
state any other reason that may exist.) she will be unable to accept 
Mrs. Browne's kind invitation to the Musicale, Wednesday 
evening, April 25. 


All invitations with the exceptions of those to a dinner or wedding, 
are given in the name of the hostess alone. For dinners and weddings 
the invitations are issued always in the name of both host and hostess, 

The etiquette of visiting has of late years received more attention 
than formerly, when it was made an occasion of no etiquette at 
all, often decidedly the reverse on the part of both hostess and guest. 
An invitation heedlessly given to ‘‘come any time and stay as long as 
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you can” extended to a person one cares little to see, and accepted 
at a most inconvenient time is a source of discomfort and ill-feeling 
to both hostess and guest. Many a time when one is ready to make 
a visit herself, enjoying a summer trip to the mountains or sea-shore 
her house is invaded by one of these carelessly invited people, who 
are certainly not in fault, and the anticipated pleasure must be aban- 
doned. Or, some dear friend, with whom one wishes to be alone is a 
visitor at the same time, and the courtesy extended others is none 
the less burdensome that it is not heart-felt. 

One cannot ask a guest how long she intends staying however de- 
sirable it may be to know. In the rare cases when the guest is a 
self-invited one it is no rudeness to ask the question, saying that the 
engagements of one’s own make is necessary to know, or that one is 
very sorry it has so happened, but one is to leave home on such a day, 
thus making it necessary for the visitor to shape her plans accord- 
‘ingly. 

It is the rule in good society now, to invite guests for a specified 
time, and this is a great point in hospitality, relieving both hostess 
and guest of any uncertainty as to one’s plans. 

If invited to come on a cetain day the guest may be met at the 
railway station by some member of the family; if the guest is a 
stranger this rule is obligatory. 

Arrived at the house, after being pleasantly welcomed, a guest 
should be shown at once to her room in order to rest and refresh her- 
self before meeting the family at dinner or tea. Plenty of water and 
fresh towels are indispensible in the guest’s chamber, before the ar- 
rival. It is extremely awkward to find that these seemingly little 
comforts have been neglected. 

No guest should ever interfere with the customs of the house. The 
discomfort of rising to an early breakfast by one who is accustomed to 
a later hour is one of the difficult points. A hostess should endeavor, 
if she knows her guest’s habits, to make her hours for serving meals 
conform, as nearly as she can conveniently, with those to which the 
visitor is accustomed, but it is an unpardonable rudeness for a guest © 
to keep breakfast waiting, however uncomfortable the loss of a morn- 
ing nap may make her. 

After breakfast she should entertain herself for an hour or two 
out of doors, or in her own room as she pleases. Few ladies have so 
little care in over-looking if not performing their household duties, 
that the necessity for having to busy themselves continually in enter- 
taining guests does not interfere seriously in many ways with their 
convenience and comfort. After dinner, also, it is customary to 
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absent themselves for a while. Few, excepting most intimate friends 
are welcome intruders into the privacy of the household machinery 
departments, and such liberties should not be taken without the 
willing permission or invitation ‘of the hostess. 

The visitor who rises early and goes down to the dining-room to 
wait until breakfast is served has as much to learn in the school of 
manners as the one who comes down just. late enough to hear the 
host’s growl of displeasure over the delay, glide into a would be polite 
“sood morning,” and feel the discomfort of the hostess over the cool- 
ing coffee and toast and the fast-toughening omelet. It should be re- 
membered that it is never the part of the hostess to make apologies 
at such times. They should not be indulged in too freely at any time, 
as nothing is more ill-bred than indulging in apologies. 

Visitors cannot be too careful in their treatment of children. 
They often make themselves a terror to the mothers whose mandates 
are overturned and who realize the trouble to follow the departure of 
the guest who “loves children,” and whose injudicious petting and in- 
terference has made that departure a thing to be most heartily de- 
sired. The other extreme is sometimes the case, when the poor child- 
ren, who have suffered an agony of repression during the stay of 
some visitor with “nerves” are the ones who rejoice when the day of 
departure comes. There is a “golden mean” indeed, and happy the 
suest whose leave-taking is regretted alike by parents and children. 

Invitations received by the hostess should include her guest; so, 
also, if the guest has friends who may invite her to their house or to 
any entertainment, their invitation should include the hostess. 

A lady not only has the right, but it is incumbent upon her to see 
that no unsuitable acquaintances are made by young ladies who may 
be visiting her unaccompanied by their mothers, and that they accept 
no invitations of which she may disapprove. 

It is not now, as formerly, necessary that guests should accompany 
the family party to church, or vice versa. Perfect liberty is allowed in 
this matter and each attends his or her customary place of worship. 
A friendly invitation is always extended by host and hostess, but with 
no expectation that it is to be accepted unless the guest prefers. It 
is, however, always a pleasant attention, especially to a stranger in 
town or to an elderly lady, if one of the members of the family ac- 
company her to church. 

The hostess who possesses the faculty of making her guests and 
herself happy together; who neither neglects or burdens them with at- | 
tention; and who has the tact to avoid inviting people who are antago- 
nistic at the same time, is a fortunate woman. 
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Nowhere is the latter more important than in inviting people to 
a dinner or tea. Those who are not very congenial can get on more 
comfortably at an evening party, where the number of guests make 
it possible for each to find pleasant acquaintances, although no rude 
avoidance of anyone is allowable at such times. But the cordial 
good fellowship of real friends or congenial natures is absolutely 
necessary to the success of a small gathering. 

Of course it is unnecessary to dwell on the importance of good 
manners at the table; but it should be impressed on one’s mind that 
carelessness at the home table makes it impossible to be thoroughly at 
ease when at a fashionable dinner. One who is unaccustomed to such 
entertainments may feel a slight nervousnesss upon such occasions, 
but the habitual practice of good manners, and a little tact in profit- 
ing by the many little points to be gained by observing the manners 
of the well-bred people about one, will enable anyone to avoid any 
awkwardness which could attract attention. 


BEHAVIOR IN PUBLIC PLACES. 


No where is one’s breeding shown so plainly as in the compara- 
tive freedom of some public place, and the lady or gentleman who 
is truly such in a concert or lecture room, in a railway station or car 
sets an example never wholly lost upon the crowd. 

Who has not felt, at least indignant, when in the midst of a fine 
sonata or beautiful song, some unappreciative neighbor takes the op- 
portunity to criticise some one’s dress, or repeat the last bit of gossip 
or refresh herself and friends with confectionary. 

While a lady may always dress as richly and We eaeniels as she 
can, she will never appear on the street or in any public place in in- 
appropriate costume. Brilliant colors and striking styles are not 
adopted by well-bred women, and she who dons her best clothes and 
adorns herself with a profusion of jewelery when traveling is at once 
devoid of good taste and the first principles of good manners. While 
it is understood, everywhere, that courtsey demands that gentle- 
men should step aside to let a lady pass in or out of a door, a street 
or railway car, and that she should not remain standing while he sits, 
it is very rude to demand by look or manner that such courtesy must 
be shown, or take it as a matter of course without a slight bow or 
“thank you!” The latter should never be forgotten when one gives up 
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a seat to her, in any crowded place. Ladies, also, should be polite 
to each other, and it should be as great a breach of etiquette for one 
to show any rudeness in pushing or crowding another as it would be 
were a man the offender. | 

The every day manners of people are the manners which they 
carry with them to all places and at all times. The garment of “com- 
pany behavior” put on for the occasion is so apparent as to make the 
wearer but an object of ridicule. It never fits, and the conceit of the 
person who thinks to blind the eyes of well-bred people only en- 
hances the contempt justly felt by those who would pardon or over- 
look any mistakes or awkwardness in the honest, self-respecting 
person who would not stoop to vulgar airs. 


CONVERSATION. 


In society everyone is expected to converse well, and, although 
one meets few good talkers, there are many people who make them- 
selves very pleasant and interesting to others. Social contact is a 
oreat mental stimulant, and one who talks well is usually one who 
talks a great deal, not senseless words, by any means, but conversa- 
tion requires the alertness of mind, and the quick perception that 
becomes habitual from constant contact with other minds. A person 
who is a good talker will lead a social circle and has at command a 
means of success that outweighs social rank and personal attraction. 
This power is credited to personal magnetism, natural gifts and am- 
bition, but itis generally the result of a judicious cultivation of one’s 
talent, and the ability to command one’s resources in conversation, 
presenting ideas clearly and with tact if not brilliancy. 

Whatever is artificial in manner or conversation must be at once 
overcome. The tendency to slang phrases, so prevalent now as to be 
almost universal, cannot be too greatly deplored. Even our best 
talkers and writers are not free from this blemish. A slang word 
may give emphasis, sometimes, but few people care to be emphatic 
at the expense of every attribute of good language, and, unfortunately, 
the slang occasionally indulged in never drops from the memory, but 
intrudes itself at inopportune times bringing confusion and shame 
upon the speaker. No one who uses slang can have at command the 
correct and simple language which leaves an impression of strength of 
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_ character and fine perceptions. It is difficult to make young people, 
at least, understand the danger of the use of slang, which betrays not 
only carelessness, but weakness and vulgarity. 

No one in these days need be ignorant. The man or woman who 
reads the best papers and even one good magazine ought to be able 
to find something to talk about. Reading, to do good, must be as- 
similated, and one’s memory cultivated in order to retain the best 
thoughts aiding mutual growth and increasing mental resources. 
Reading second-rate books is a waste of time and lowers one’s standard 
of what is strengthening and wholesome food for the mind. Such 
books will never aid one in conversation or any other social attraction. 

It is never well to use a word the pronunciation of which you do 
not know. This is a matter of great importance, and those who have 
fallen into errors in this direction through association with unedu- 
cated people or lack of advantages, may by careful attention to their 
defects, the association with men and women who are masters of good 
English, and the reading of well written books, acquire the habit of 
using the correct and simple language that marks the Sai: of 
good taste and breeding. 

Never use foreign words when English can be used to convey the 
same meaning. Thisis a fault into which many a well educated 
person falls, and one which should be carefully guarded against. 
Nothing is more affected or in worse taste than to do so when speak- 
ing with people who do not understand other than their own language. 
Never use large or uncommon words when you can as well express 
your ideas in simple language. 


LETTERS AND LETTER WRITING. 


In the old days when letters were by no means the familiar visit- 
ors they are to-day; when it cost twenty-five cents to send a letter a 
hundred miles, and it was a week on its journey; when two or three 
large sheets of paper were covered, so much was there to say in the 
eventful missive, there was little attention paid to fashion; although, 
except between members of one’s family there was a stilted stiffess of 
style which was considered essential to good manners. 
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It is said that people who can talk well can write well, but, fortu- 
nately, many people who cannot converse brilliantly can write charm- 
ing letters, and a graceful yet simple style of writing may be acquired 
by those who are perhaps too shy to talk very much. Affectation 
and ceremony are alike ill-bred in letter writing as in conversation, 
but those who fall into the other extreme of carelessness or sloven- 
liness in writing are also to be condemned. 

The quality of paper and envelopes is an important consideration. 
Form and style may change as fashion dictates, but not the quality, 
Anything fanciful or showy in either paper or envelopes should be 
avoided. There is one fashion, happily, which never changes, which 
is always in good taste, and that is good, plain, thick note paper in 
white or cream, folded once to fit the envelope. These are nearly 
square, sometimes changing slightly in shape, but one can make no 
mistake in using such stationary in any part of the fashionable world. 

Letters may be sealed with wax or not, as one’s taste inclines. A 
handsome seal is a very elegant finish, but the ordinary careless, un- 
even bit of wax which passes for such, is very unsightly. Monograms 
are now seldom seen, still there is no law against their use and many 
ladies cling to the old style, using the paper so familiar to their 
friends. The name and residence of the person addressed should be 
written at the head of a letter. On notes it may be written in the 
lower left-hand corner. 

Ink should invariably be black, the rage for colored inks like that 
for the colored paper some years ago being very short lived. 

Ladies should cultivate an easy graceful manner of expressing 
their thoughts on paper, and they should also study to acquire an 
elegant, free and educated hand. 

Nothing gives a better impression than the sight of a well written 
letter, and the ability to write such is not to be desired by ladies 
alone. Even a business letter from one man to another should be 
well written; a plain clean hand without flourishes of any sort, the 
letter as brief as may be consistent with clearness of expression, cre- 
ates an instantaneous impression in favor of the writer. 

Custom demands certain formalas in beginning and ending letters, 
but much lberty is allowed; it is as difficult for formal people to be 
cordial and unceremonious on paper as it is for others to be stiff and 
formal. The salutation should always be at the left side of the enve- 
lope and immediatly following the date. In business letters the 
proper form is Sir, Dear Sir, My Dear Sir or Gentlemen, according 
to the amount of formality deemed necessary or advisable. In letters 
to married ladies the proper form is Madam, Dear Madam or My 
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Dear Madam. To a young unmarried lady the address alone is often 
given to avoid repetition, thus: 


Miss Annie Howland, 
Rochester, 
New York. 
Your favor 21st inst. containing, etc. 


Between intimate friends more latitude is given to their feelings 
and no iron rules can be given. Dear Friend, My Dear Friend, ete, 
are common, but good taste would even here forbid too extravagant 
and effusive salutations. 

A married lady should always write her own name at the close of 
a letter. If on business or to a stranger she writes her address in 
the lower left-hand corner of the page, as 


Yours respectfully, 


Helen H. Smith. 
Address: 


Wars. Smith, 
12 Lawrence Avé., 
Philadelphia. 
Never write 
Yours respecifully, 
We Mrs. H. H. Smith. 


although it is perfectly proper to use the following formula if pre- 
ferred: 
Yours respectfully, 
(Mrs.) Helen H. Smith, 
12 Lawrence Ave., 
Philadelphia. 


No abbreviations are allowed in any but business letters, and it is 
better always to write all words in full that there be no misunderstand- 
ing. Numerals should not be used except in business letters, when 
they should be in parenthesis and followed by the number, written. 
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It is impossible to give minute directions as to the style of notes 
and letters, for that should be the out-growth of one’s mental gifts 
and good training. It is a gift to write a graceful note, a much more 
difficult matter than to write a good letter. 

Notes of congratulation and condolence should be sent only to 
near and intimate friends; they should be brief and allude to no sub- 
ject save the one for which you are offering your congratulations or 
sympathy, and should never be mere matters of form. A few well 
chosen heart-felt words are worth a thousand copied from some 
chapter on polite letter writing. Indeed, such letters would be al- 
most an insult, and show only vulgarity of mind in the writer. 

Notes written in the third person are generally confined to invit- 
ations and replies to such. These, of course, are never signed. 


SELECTIONS FOR AUTOGRAPH ALBUMS. 


Many young people have a fancy for collecting autographs, and 
as they often desire to precede the signature with a line or more, we 
append a few selections from which those who have not the ability 
or confidence in their power to write an original sentiment, can make 
a suitable choice. 


Search thine own heart; what paineth thee 
In others, in thyself may be; 

All dust is frail, all flesh is weak, 
Be thou the true man thou dost seek. 


The highest view of earth is given 
To him who climbs the nearest heaven. 


When absent from each other, 
O’er mountain vale and sea, 

The Lord who guardeth Israel, 
Keep watch *tween me and thee. 


The largest are not the sweetest flowers, 
The longest are not the happiest hours, 

Many words do not much friendship tell, 
Few words are best, I wish you well. 


Modesty hath more charmes than beauty. 


O! Many a shaft at random.sent, 
Finds mark the archer little meant; 
And many a word at random spoken, 
May sooth or wound a heart that’s broken. 
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Innocence is the ornament of the soul. 


May he who hath penciled the leaves with beauty, 
Given the flowers their fragrance, 

And lent a lay of music to the smallest bird, 
Remember thee when He maketh up His jewels. 

That all this and even more may be thine, 
Is the sincere wish of your friend. 


Look not mournfully into the past, 

It comes not back aguin; 

Wisely improve the present, it is thine; 
Go forth to meet the shadowy future, 
Without fear and with a trusting heart. 


Count that day lost whose low declining sun, 
Views from thy hand no worthy action done. 


Careful with fire is good advice we know; 
Careful with words is ten times doubly so. 
Thoughts unexpressed may sometimes fall back dead, 
But God Himself can’t kill them when they’re said. 


In the sight of God no man is poor 
But him who is wanting in goodness; 
And no man is rich but him who abounds in virtue. 


On bravely through the sunshine and the showers, 
Time hath his work to do and we have ours. 


Think truly and thy thought 
Shall the world’s famine feed; 
Speak truly and thy word 
Shall be a faithful seed; 
Live truly and thy life shall ve 
A great and noble creed. 


We are what we have though, 
. Of thought our lives are wrought. 


Who thinks of wrong will hate, 
And hatred ends in pains, 
Who harbors no ill thought, 
A happy life attains. 


I will not wish thee a life 
More radiant than others have run, 

But that there may be just enough shadow, 
To temper the rays of the sun. 


Whether thy way be brief or long, 
Darker or brighter, may thy heart be strong. 


Friendship above all ties doth bind the heart, 
And faith in friendship is the strongest part. 


May thy joys be as deep as the ocean, 
And thy sorrows as light as the foam. 
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Though the world smile on you blandly, 
Let your friends be choice and few, 

Choose your course, pursue it grandly, 
Achieve what you pursue. 


Friendship is love without either flowers or veil. 


Bear through sorrow wrong and ruth, 
In thy heart the dew of youth, 
On thy lips the smile of truth. 


Look to the mansion to seek the crown, 
That shall not decay when the sun goes down. 


Sometimes, I think, the things we see 
Are shadows of the things to be; 
That what we plan we build; 
That every hope that hath been crossed, 
And every dream we thought was lost, 
In heaven shal] be fulfilled. 


When asked in an album to write, 
I teel quite inclined to refuse, 
For what should I dare to write 
That would a young lady amuse? 
Not wit, for I have none of that, 
Nor romance, my fancy is tame; 
And compliment sounds so flat, 
I am forced to write merely my name. 


If scribbling in albums 
Remembrance insures, 

With the greatest of pleasure 
T’ll scribble in yours. 


Truth—Freedom— Virtue, these have power, 
If rightly cherished, to uphold, sustain, 
And bless thy spirit in its darkest hour. 


Do noble things, not dream them all day long; 
And so make life, death and that vast forever 
One grand, sweet song. 


Leave no tender words unsaid— 
Do good while life shall last; 

You know the mill can never grind 
With the water that is past. 


True friends visit us in prosperity only when invited, 
But in adversity they come without invitation. 


Be what nature intended you for and you willsucceed; 
Be anything else and you will be ten thousand times 
worse than nothing. 


Let friendship creep gently to a height; 
If it rush toit, it will soon run itself out of breath. 
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i Every person is responsible for all the good 
Within the scope of his abilities, and for no more 
And none can tell whose sphere is the largest. 


Life is a pure flame and we live by an invisible 
san within us. 


True friendship is to the heart 
what sunshine is to the flower. 


Be not simply good, be good for something. 


Give me a thought when on these lines, 
Thine eyes may kindly rest. 


>, More things are wronght by prayer 
\. Than this world dreams of. 
Wherefore let thy voice rise like a mountain 
For one night and day. 


I hold it truth, with him who sings, 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That we may rise on stepping stones 
Of our dead selves to higher things. 


Manners are notidle, but the fruit 
Of loyal natures and of noble minds. 


Self-respect, self-knowledge, self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power. 


What be so dark to our dim sight 
May be a shadow, seen aright, 
Making some brightness doubly bright. 


Though the deep between us rolls, 
Friendship shall unite our souls, 
Still in fancy’s rich domain 
Often shall we meet again. 


Not by deeds that win the world’s applause, 
Not by works that give the world renown, 
Not by martyrdom or vaunted crosses 

Canst thou win and wear theimmortal crown. 


Nature wears the color of the spirit, 
Sweetly to her worshipper sings, 

All the glow, the grace she doth inherit, 
Round her trusting child she fondly flings. 


Sweet are the thoughts that savor of content, 
The quiet mind is richer than a crown. 
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MISCELLANEOUS RULES. 


Lord Chesterfield says: “As learning, honor and virtue are abso- 
lutely necessary to gain you the esteem and admiration of mankind, 
politeness and good breeding are equally necessary to make you wel- - 
come and agreeable in conversation and common life.” There is 
much solid sense contained in this sentence; an obliging, agreeable 
manner even in one who may not be educated or talented, going far 
to make one successful in every walk of life. ; 

Conform your conduct as far as possible to the company you 
chance to be with. Never affect superiority. 

Never enter a private room anywhere without knocking, nor mani- 
fest any curiosity as to anyone’s private affairs. Never question ser- 
vants or children upon family matters. 

Carefully remember all engagements. Nothing is more rude than 
to break one. If you are liable to forget such things, write all en- 
gagements in a little memorandum book which may be carried in 
one’s pocket. | 

Never correct inaccuracies in the statements of others, or their 
modes of speech. 

Never ridicule others, be the object of your ridicule present or 
absent. 

Always show respect for the religious opinions of others however 
they may differ from your own. 

Irreverance in a place of worship is a sure sign of ill-breeding. 

A gentleman accompanying a lady to church should precede her 
up the aisle to the door of the pew, when he pauses to allow her to 
enter first and he then follows. If strangers, and the first to enter a 
pew, they should take the farther end to leave room for others who 
may come later. | 

Never refuse to accept an apology for an offense and never hesi- 
tate to make one when it is due from you. 

Loud talk, like loud laughter in public places is indicative of very 
bad manners, Whispering is also an offense against good breeding, 

Never reply to a question in a rude or impatient manner. An- 
swer courteously, even if inconvenient to yourself, 

Never intrude upon business men and women during their busy 
hours, unless you wish to see them on business. 

A gentleman when calling keeps his hat in his left hand. 
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If strangers are in a room when a caller takes leave, a slight bow 
in passing out is sufficient recognition. 

Weighty subjects should never be discussed during calls ; lighter 
and cheerful topics upon which pleasant thoughts may be exchanged 
are in higher taste. | 

Subjects which may be unpleasant or disagreeable to anyone 
present should be avoided. | 

Never say simply “thanks” to anyone who has done you a favor. | 
If you have not time to say “thank you” do not say anything. 

If a gentleman is about to leave a room and meets a lady in the 
doorway, he raises his hat and steps aside for her to pass. If both 
are entering or going out and the door is closed, he bows as he passes 
before her, opening the door and holding it until she has passed. 

In crossing dangerous or slippery walks a gentleman may follow 
or precede a lady as he can best assist her. He may offer his ser- 
vices at such times to an entire stranger with perfect propriety. 

A gentleman walking with a lady on the street or in the house 
offers her his right arm. 

A lady walking with two gentlemen may take the arm of one of 
them, but a gentleman walking with two ladies offers an arm to each. 

Punctuality is a mark of good breeding, and is as necessary to a 
lady in any trifling affair as in a business engagement. To keep 
anyone waiting for her to prepare for a drive or walk, or to attend a 
place of amusement, is extremely rude. 

Never pass between two persons who are talking together, and 
never pass before persons when it is possible to pass behind them. 
When it is necessary to do so, always ask pardon as you pass by. 

It is very rude to turn the head and stare at people whom you pass 
on the street. 

No person should play the piano or sing in a friend’s house ‘with- 
out being invited to do so by the hostess. 

A lady should not keep callers waiting. If they come at incon- 
venient hours they alone are at fault, and it is in better taste to re- 
coive them in morning dress than to wait to make any change in one’s 
toilet. | 

Callers should not resume their seat after rising to take leave ; it 
is also awkward to stand talking at the door. 

In calling on persons in a hotel or boarding house, one should 
stop in the parlor, and send a card to their rooms. 

A gentleman must always hand a lady a chair, open a door for her 
to pass out of a room, and pick up anything she may drop, whether 
he be a friend or stranger. 
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Personality in conversation is extremely ill-bred, as is any exhi- 
bition of egotism or conceit. 

It is very rude to talk while anyone is playing the piano or sing- 
ing. If you do not care for music, show that you know how to be- 
have in society. 

Children should never be taken out calling or anywhere where 
their restlessness may disturb others. 

Never allow a child to handle the ornaments in a friend’s house, 
or to play with the jewelry or ornaments of a visitor. 

Never allow children to visit on the invitation of other children, 
nor take children with you on a visit unless they have been invited. 

Strong perfumes are in very bad taste. No one with any Ce 
to good breeding will use them. : 

In public conveyances all should endeavor to make room for pas- 
sengers entering, and no gentleman will retain his seat while a lady 
stands. 

A gentleman meeting a lady on the street waits for her to bow 
first, or at least indicate that she recognizes him. 


HINTS FOR THE TOILET. 


It is an essential part of politeness that we commend ourselves to 
others by an attractive personal appearance. Exquisite neatness of 
person is inseparable from good breeding, and it should be a matter 
of principle as well as pride with every one. 

Beauty of person depends upon health, and health, in feat de- 
pends in a great measure on the more important duties of the toilet: 
The bath is the first requisite for health and cleanliness, and those 
who wish not only to preserve their health and vigor, but to gain 
beauty and freshness of complexion will never neglect the bath. 

Baths. Cold baths are not so beneficial as warm. <A cold bath — 
may invigorate but does not cleanse the pores of the'skin as readily 
and is too harsh a tonic for any but the strongest constitutions. A 
warm bath, the water softened with borax, soda or ea of am- 
monia, will cleanse and invigorate at the same time. 

Once a week, at least, a full bath with soap and warm water 
should be taken; this with the nightly sponge bath using one of the 
above-named alkalies will keep the person in a wholesome condition. 

For acidity of the system take soda baths, putting two tablespoon- 
fuls of soda in the warm water. 
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When one is troubled with roughness of the skin and pimples, 
sulphur baths are very beneficial, add two tablespoonfuls of flow- 
ers of sulphur to the water, which should be warm. With the soda 
bath no soap is necessary, but a little may be used with the sulphur. 
After all baths brisk rubbing with a towel until the body is perfectly 
dry, is esential, not only to comfort, but to ward off any danger of chill, 

Do not use too harsh a towel for the face, as it irritates and 
roughens the skin. Many a fine complexion has been ruined by 
violent rubbing with a harsh towel. 

Baths should not be taken directly after violent exercise, or dite 
before going out, and it is dangerous to bathe during the active pro- 
» cess of digestion. One should wait from one to two hours after eat- 
ing before taking a bath. 

Do not go out in the cold or wind immediately after washing the 
face unless chapped lips and faces are especially desired. 

Soaps. Do not use the colored and highly perfumed soaps which 
are so extensively sold. They are almost worse than no soap at all, 
and do not use too much soap of any kind on face and hands. A 
thorough washing at night with soap and warm water, rinsing with 
clear water, also warm, and drying thoroughly with a soft towel will 
be more beneficial to one’s face than all the “ Balm of Beauty” ever 
made. 

Importance of air and exercise. Fresh air is of as much impor- 
tance in keeping one healthy and beautiful as cleanliness. Indeed 
there are no beautifiers equal to fresh air, cleanliness and proper ex- 
ercise and diet. If any of these are neglected the system suffers and 
the complexion is the first to protest against it. 

Care of the hair. Beautiful hair is very essential to one’s per- 
sonal attractiveness, and needs constant care and judicious treatment. 
It should be protected from the dust as much as possible, and the 
scalp kept in a clean, healthy condition. For this purpose nothing 
is so necessary as frequent brushing. The brush should be of me- 
dium stiffness ; too harsh a brush being too irritating to the head. 
The hair should be separated that the brush may reach every part of 
the head, and the hair carefully brushed the entire length. To 
accomplish brushing in the most thorough manner one should begin 
near the ends of the hair that no entanglement may ensue. The hair 
should be well brushed every night and afterwards loosely braided. 
Never leave the hair for the night in the braids or twists worn 
during the day ; nothing so wears and spoils it, and the ten minutes 
spent in properly brushing and combing the hair at night will repay 
one many times in its increased growth and beauty. 
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The finest head of hair may be spoiled by harsh treatment and 
one should use comb and brush in a proper manner. Strong alkalies 
are not to be too lavishly used in washing the head. A very little 
borax or a few drops of ammonia in the water are preferable to soap, 
but care must be taken not to use too much of either. Three drops 
of the ammonia or one-fourth teaspoonful of borax will be sufficient 
for a pint of water. Rub the scalp gently, but thoroughly ; then 
rinse carefully and let the hair dry, rubbing gently with a soft towel 
to absorb the water. Do not confine the hair at all until it is per- 
fectly dry. Then brush it well, and if very dry put alittle clear 
vaseline on the hands and rub through the hair. 

Do not plaster the hair with oil of any sort. The healthiest scalp 
will get out of order if its pores are filled up with any artificial mat- 
ter. Those whose hair is glossy and shining need no dressing of 
any kind, but when the hair is harsh and dry while being properly 
eared for a little is necessary. Vaseline without perfume, or with a 
very little violet isthe best of anything. Strong perfumes are too 
drying in their effect upon the hair, aside from their vulgarity. Hair 
brushes and combs should be kept scrupulously clean. Brushes 
should be frequently washed. Borax, soda or ammonia to soften 
the water, will cleanse them readily, and they should be rinsed well 
and dried in the fresh air as quickly as possible. 

For a dry scalp a mixture of glycerine and rose water with a few 
drops of tincture of rosemary will be found beneficial. An ounce 
each of glycerine and rose water, with ten drops of the rosemary is 
in good proportions. This should be rubbed on the head with the 
fingers, and is not to be used as a hair dressing. 

Dyeing the hair cannot be too forcibly condemned. ‘Physicians 
lay many cases of paralysis and brain disease to the use of hair 
dyes, none of which can be perfectly safe, as lead in some form is an 
active principle of all dyes, and even the use of lead combs, formerly 
used to darken the hair, was so frought with danger as to be 
abandoned. 

But aside from the danger in the use of hair dyes, there is nothing 
so unbecoming to either man or woman as dyed hair. When nature 
changes the color of the hair she changes the complexion to harmon- 
ize with it, and no one can improve upon her art. <A face which 
would be colorless or sallow in a frame of dyed hair grows young 
and soft in color and outline when the hair is allowed to keep the 
silvery shade which is now, thanks to a sensible freak of Dame 
Fashion, considered very stylish. So much so, indeed, that some 
silly women wash the hair in alkalies to whiten it, little knowing 
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that an artificial greyness is as unbecoming as the other extreme. 

Sometimes the hair grows harsh and dry, losing its life and 
beauty and falls out rapidly. Gentle brushing and rubbing the 
roots of the hair with salt water, a teaspoonful of salt to a pint of 
water, is sufficient in mild cases, but. where the hair falls out leaving 
bald spots on the head, a mixture of one teaspoonful of salt to an 
ounce of the best brandy is very beneficial. This should be applied 
with the tips of the fingers in the morning and when brushing the 
hair at night. Sage and rosemary are both good tonics for the hair. 
A small handful of either, steeped in nearly a pint of water, makes 
an excellent wash for the head, and, like all other remedies of the 
kind, should he applied with the fingers, rubbing the scalp gently. 
These washes should be made fresh two or three times a week, and 
should be applied once a day—the hair wet as little as possible and 
always carefully dried. 

For Dandruff which can not be overcome by the careful use of 
the brush, there is no better remedy than sulphur water. Put an 
ounce of flowers of sulphur in a bottle and pour over it one quart of 
cold soft water. Let it stand forty-eight hours shaking it occasion- 
ally, then strain through a cloth, bottle and keep it in a cool place. 
This preparation is odorless and may be preserved for any length of 
time. Its use for a few weeks, applying daily, will generally restore 
— the scalp to a healthy condition. 

Care of the Teeth. Constant care of the teeth is necessary to pre- 
serve their strength and beauty. The plainest face is rendered 
attractive if the teeth are white and handsome, and perfect cleanli- 
ness is the basis of their health as well as their beauty. It has been 
said that a clean tooth can not decay, and nothing will so surely ward 
off decay as proper care and attention. A tooth brush should not be 
too stiff, as it is likely to injure the enamel, and tooth powders should 
be judiciously used. It is extremely dangerous to use many of the 
widely advertised powders and washes, which although they may 
whiten the teeth, often soften the enamel, causing decay. The teeth 
should be carefully cleansed morning and night, and slightly brushed 
_after each meal. Tooth powder may be used to advantage once a 
-day—unight is the better time—and a very little soap in the morning. 
Warm water should always be used in cold weather, and the brush 
should reach the inside of the teeth as well as the outside. 

Colored and perfumed soaps should never be used for the teeth. 
Pure white castile soap is perhaps the best for them, and even this 
should be used sparingly, constant use of strong alkalies being in- 
jurious ; and a powder composed of one ounce of precipitated chaik 
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and one ounce of orris root is one of the best known. A vial of 
tincture of myrrh should be kept on every dressing table. Two or 
three drops in a half cup of water to rinse the mouth after cleaning 
the teeth is excellent to harden and give tone to the gums. A little 
borax in the water when no powder is used is beneficial to teeth and 
gums. 

On the slightest appearance of tartar or decay, consult a dentist 
at once. Tartar sometimes gathers on the teeth when one is in an 
impaired state of health, and it can not be removed by the brush. 
If allowed to remain it will soon cause the teeth to decay. A dentist 
will remove it properly ; it is unsafe to try to remove it for one’s self. 
Extremes in heat and cold in food and drink should be avoided by 
those who desire sound, handsome teeth. Bits of food which some- . 
times lodge between the teeth should never be removed with pins or 
needles. A wooden tooth-pick is best where the teeth are sufficiently 
far apart to admit its use. If not, a fine silk thread should be run 
between the teeth. This is the best and safest method by which to 
remove any substance, and it is an excellent plan, and one recom- 
mended by prominent centists, to clean the teeth in this manner daily. 

The complexion. No one is indifferent to the charm of a clear, 
fresh complexion, and no one should expect to possess it who does 
not pay proper attention to the requisites by which it may be gained 
and retained. Proper exercise, a generous and wholesome diet, fresh 
air and sunshine and perfect cleanliness are necessary to insure 
personal beauty. Paints, powders and their kindred are as deleteri- 
ous as they are vulgar, and the rough or discolored skin that will 
not grow fair and fresh following the above directions can never hide 
its defects under a cosmetic. The celebrated and eccentric Dr. Aber- 
nethy is said to have prescribed for a lady who came to him for re- 
lief from a troublesome roughness and eruption of the face, in this 
manner: ‘Wash it, madam.” 

This advice might be given to many people who clog the pores of 
the skin on the offending faces with ointments and washes, thus re- 
taining the poisonous secretions which cause the unsightly blotches 
and discolorations to increase. When one’s face is rough, or pimples 
appear, some simple blood purifier should be taken, the diet care- 
fully regulated and the skin keptin a state of absolute cleanliness. 
Sunburn, chapped lips, etc., may be treated by outward applications 
of simple remedies, but anything like disease needs different treat- 
ment, and a bad complexion is a sure indication of either a debili- 
tated state of the system or lack of attention to diet, exercise and 
bathing. ; 
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People with rough skins should carefully avoid highly seasoned 
foods ; spices, rich sauces and gravies aggravating a tendency to 
such. Greasy and fried food is also harmful, and the habit of in- 
dulging freely in candy and pickles is to be comdemned. Strong tea 
and coffee should be sparingly used, especially the former. Plenty 
of fruit and vegetables, with a variety in the coarse grain foods so 
essential to health, and limiting one’s meat diet mostly to mutton and 
beef will help one greatly in attaining that beauty of complexion so 
much desired by every one. 

A little borax, just enough to soften the water, will whiten the 
hands and face, and is very cleansing. Do not use too much nor use 
it too often ; once a day is sufficient. A little fine oatmeal or oat 
- flour is also excellent to use in washing the face and hands, softening 
and making the skin smooth and fine. 

For chapped hands a mixture of one ounce of Agee one ounce 
of elder flower water or rose water, and ten drops of solution of car- 
bolic acid is good. This must be carefully measured as the acid is a 
corrosive poison, and though perfectly safe to use upon one’s face 
and hands, should be kept out of the reach of small children. _ 

_ A mixture of lemon juice and glycerine in equal parts is excellent 
to remove tan and sunburn, and will soften and whiten the hands. 
This, like all glycerine mixtures, should be applied directly after 
washing. 

In cold weather great care should be taken to dry the face and 
hands thoroughly after washing. This will prevent the skin from 
growing rough and chapped as it will, always, if one is careless in 
this respect. Rubbing the hands with oat flour or meal after wiping 
them, and then rubbing gently with the towel, will remove any trace 
of moisture. 

Cold cream is also excellent to soften the hands and may be 
bought of any druggist or prepared as follows: One ounce of white 
wax, one ounce of spermaceti, two ounces of sweet almond oil, one 
ounce of cocoa butter and two or three drops of oil of rose. Melt the 
cocoa butter with the almond oil in a bowl placed in a dish of hot 
water. Add the wax and spermaceti, and when melted beat all 
together with a silver fork till white and light. Then put into glass 
or porcelain jars and cover. Use at night. 

Freckles. Those who freckle easily will find a remedy in the fol- 
Jowing mixture : One-half ounes glycerine, one ounce each of lemon 
juice and rose water and a pint of powdered alum. This, like all 
other freckle lotions should be applied at night. If used immediate- 
ly before going out of doors they only aggravate the trouble. <A cup 
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full of milk into which grated horse radish root is stirred is an old- 
fashioned and well recommended remedy. Happily, tan, sunburn 
and freckles are not considered so unsightly as they used to be when 
girls either staid in the house during the delightful spring days or 
tied such thick vails over their faces that not a breath of sweet fresh 
air could reach them, that their faces might show no sign of the 
sun’s touch. | 

Vails, Fashion sometimes indulges in a freak of sense, and that 
was one which abolished heavy vails and made existence bearable if 
one came back from walk or drive with an added freckle or shade of 
tan. 

Sunburn is painful and therefore to be guarded against. The 
sore, stiff condition of face and neck to which one awakens after a 
day at the beach in wind and sun, robs one of much of the pleasure. 
The dash of cold water which -the uninitiated indulges in immediate- 
ly upon coming home is the worst thing possible. If water is used 
it should be hot, but it is better to use no water at all. An applica- 
tion of carbolized vaseline will relieve the burn as nothing else will, 
and a box should always be added to one’s belongings when going to 
the sea shore. It can be obtained of any druggist. Glycerine and 
earbolic acid is also good, but it should be prepared by a druggist. 
Cold cream is recommended, but it. will not remove the burn so 
quickly. It is said to be an excellent preventive of sunburn if 
applied before going out. Washing the face in hot milk, after the 
vaseline has relieved the soreness, is very soothing, and the face 
should be dried gently with a very soft towel. | 

One should protect the face as much as possible with a shade hak 

and the neck with a soft silk handkerchief when going out on the 
water. The eyes should also be protected, weak eyes suffering great- 
ly from sunburn. Delicately tinted spectacles should be worn, and 
the eyes bathed with warm rose water before retiring. It is asimple 
matter to-place the vial of rose water in a cup of hot water for a 
little while, and the benefit to the eyes is much greater than if ap- 
plied cold. 
_ Cold sores are a source of great annoyance and discomfort, and 
are generally allowed to take their own course. But they may be 
driven away by applications of burnt alum or carbolized vaseline. 
The alum is the best remedy and may be quickly and easily pre- 
pared. Put a small piece on the hot stove and let it stay until it 
assumes a white, scale-like appearance. Then remove with a knife 
and reduce it to a fine powder. Apply frequently, and the cold-sore 
will soon disappear. 
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Redness of the face and headache is often relieved by putting the 
feet into hot water just before retiring. A teaspoonful of mustard 
added to water will stimulate circulation. 

The circulation. A fine complexion is incompatible with imper- 
fect circulation. Whatever impedes that produces redness of the 
face, especially about the nose. Tight bands, tight clothing of any 
sort, tight boots, all combine against beauty of face as well as of 
form. No cosmetic will relieve the unpleasant redness, but loose 
- clothing, sufficient exercise in the open air and proper attention to 
diet, wlll effect a cure. A physician may advise a mild tonic and 
bloed purifier, but medicines will have little efficacy without bring- 
ing common sense to their aid. 

Cold hands and feet are the first symptoms of imperfect circula- 
tion and should receive prompt attention. 

Brisk rubbing or hot foot-baths will help to restore circulation. 

Care of the hands. To make the hands beautiful the nails must 
be kept scrupulously clean and carefully trimmed. They should 
never be cut excepting just after washing the hands, as they are then 
softened and less liable to break. If the skin adheres to the nail it 
should be gently pressed back with the towel when wiping the hands. 
The ivory implements in manicure sets are excellent to prevent this 
difficulty and to clean the nails. One’s pocket knife should never be 
used for this purpose; nothing roughens and thickens the nails more 
than scraping. The nails should be kept as smooth and polished as 
possible. 

‘Gloves should be worn when gardening or sweeping or doing any 
rough work. They protect the hands not only from soil but from 
the roughness and hardness such work produces. Roughness from 
using common soap can be removed by the lemon juice and glycerine 
mixture. 

Moist hands are a source of trouble to their possessors, and it is 
a trouble not easily remedied. Rubbing a little starch on the hands 
_after washing will check the perspiration slightly. More exercise 
should be taken, and careful attention given to bathing and more 
nourishing food eaten. 

Care of the feet. Great care should be bestowed upon the feet. 
These important members of the body are too often neglected and 
abused, but upon their well-being depends much of one’s beauty and 
comfort. No face can preserve beauty of either complexion or ex- 
pression if tight boots are worn. Corns, bunions and distortions of 
any sort in the feet reflect their pain in the face. Shoes should fit 
well and closely, but should never be tight in any place. High heels 
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should never be worn as they injure the spine, throwing the body 
out of its correct position, and, by pressing the foot into the toe of 
the shoe, produce corns which cause much suffering beside bringing 
the strain of one’s weight across a weak part of the foot. The mus- 
cles of the leg contract after a while, and one’s nervous system is al- 
ways more or less disturbed. 

Hard corns are relieved by moistening every night with very 
strong soda water. Chilblains may be cured by applying carbolized 
vaseline, and keeping the feet dry. 

Fetid Breath. ‘This is a source of great annoyance, and unfortu- 
nately the victim is the last person to become aware of it. When it 
arises from decayed teeth apply to a dentist at once. Removal or 
‘filling is the only remedy. Ifa disordered stomach is the cause it 
must be promptly arrested. A teaspoonful of charcoal mixed with 
milk may be taken at night for three nights, skipping three and re- 
peating until relieved. Mild aperients should be taken also. The © 
charcoal tablets are more agreeable to most people than the powder. 
Foul breath caused by catarrhal trouble should be at once treated by 
a competent physician. 

Objectionable hairs. The use of depilatories is always fraught 
with more or less danger. None are safe or effectual. Superfluous 
hair may be removed by a surgeon, but the operation is not always 
successful. Most remedies are, in their effects, worse than ne dis- 
ease, and one should not tamper with them. 

Corpulence. People who are over-burdened with flesh may find 
‘great relief from a strict attention to diet. Too much flesh is not 
conducive to beauty, but it must not be reduced by using the various 
“anti-fat” remedies so widely advertised. Roast or boiled beef and 
mutton, toasted bread, tea, with milk or sugar, not both at once, or — 
much of either, crisp biscuits and fruits, excepting bananas, may be 
freely used. Sweets, potatoes, starchy foods of all kinds, milk, coffee 
and chocolate must be avoided. Plenty of exercise in the open air is 
necessary. This method of reducing flesh is perfectly safe and will 
not interfere with one’s health. | 

On the other hand, those who are too thin should avoid the toasted 
bread, biscuits and tea. They should use milk, cream and chocolate, 
and may indulge in sweets, not confectionery, and vegetables to 
their heart’s content. They also require plenty of sleep, and no vio- 
lent exercise should be taken. Coarse food is necessary in all con- 
ditions where the digestive powers are not impaired, and when they 
are, one should not neglect to consult a physician at once. 
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